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BY LAW OF MIGHT 



CHAPTER I. 

WHERE THE WAGES OF SIN WERE PAID. 

Frank Fremont, racked and fear-fraught in 
spirit, with the accusation of murder lowering above 
him like a thundercloud surcharged, sat at his desk 
staring unseeingly at the now silent stock ticker, 
trying to decide whether to let events take their 
course or to anticipate them. Only yesterday it 
would have seemed scarce possible to this Wall 
Street speculator, and he would have laughed at the 
imputation, that any series of occurrences could 
have led him to such ungovernable violence as to 
imperil his liberty and his life — today he realized 
not only that this had happened, but believed that the 
Damoclean sword of arrest and conviction was sus- 
pended over him, not by the traditional thread but 
by a film of gossamer. 

Some hours before, a coroner's jury had viewed 
the body of Harry Treheme, a dashing young 
Anglo-American adventurer, lying across a lounge 
in his private apartments at the Waldoria, and had 
rendered a verdict to the effect that he came to his 
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death from " violent injuries, inflicted by: some 
person or persons unknown." No other verdict 
could possibly have been reached under the evidence 
at hand ; for Treherne had been found that morning 
with his face almost unrecognizable from heavy 
blows, and the luxurious fittings of the room were 
besmirched with blood and in disarray as a result 
both of the crime and of its investigation. In the 
very air, pregnant with doom and judgment, there 
was a sense of savagery so grimly expressed that the 
breath of those who witnessed the scene came in 
choking gasps, as though they were about to see the 
murder in all its horrible details re-enacted before 
them. 

How well Fremont remembered that room! No 
camera ever yielded upon a sensitized plate so true 
a reproduction of detail as did the memory of the 
suspected man, as he recalled the scene of the night 
before, and with that terrible exactitude which the 
brain gives to trifles when under severe strain he 
seemed still to see the trickling stream of blood upon 
the floor, and to wonder how long it would take to 
reach the pool of champagne by the table, near the 
centre of the room. 

Unconsciously his hand, thrust into his pocket, 
encountered a crumpled bit of paper. Unthinkingly 
he smoothed it out, and the little oblong slip brought 
everything back — ^Treherne's triumph over him a 
few hours earlier, then his cool insolence and the 
half-ashamed, half-defiant face of Mrs. Fremont, 
as he suddenly confronted the guilty pair at a late 
supper in Treherne's private den, and bade his wife 
go home. 
Their intimacy had not come as a surprise, but 
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his temper was already roused to the breaking point, 
and the sight of the couple together infuriated him ; 
the mere memory of it reawakened his resentment, 
while other condemnatory circumstances galled still 
more. Fremont struck a match, and as the paper 
slowly burned and long after it had crumbled into 
ashes, he thought of it all and could feel the old rage 
returning. He could hear himself replying quietly 
to the contemptuous sneers of the libertine, under 
great restraint, as the blood surged to his forehead 
and then back to the heart, leaving his face colorless, 
the while he prepared mentally to give the other a 
thrashing which he should remember always. 

He could hear again the contemptuous taunts of 
Treherne on the easy conquest of his wife — his 
wrath running up the gamut of fury until, when the 
other languidly raised his arms and yawned in his 
face, it snapped. After that he remembered the 
berserk joy of feeling his fists pound into flesh, and 
how Treherne, unprepared for the onslaught and 
taken at a disadvantage, could put up scarcely any 
defense. Muscles of steel propelled those fists, and 
the force of cumulated hate was behind the blows. 
He remembered how, when Treherne begged for 
mercy, he had paused, and how, by a ruse, Treherne 
had secured his revolver from a drawer — neither of 
them in the heat of battle giving a thought or a 
care to consequences. 

He remembered catching his hand under the ham- 
mer of the gun, and wresting it from the other's 
grasp, feeling the devil aroused in him at the at- 
tempted foul play, and recalled that he was beside 
himself, blood-mad. Then, a few minutes later, 
when sanity returned, he had found his arms were 
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tired and his hands bleeding and skinned to the bone 
from the force of the impacts, and saw Treheme 
lying across the couch unconscious. 

Despite the intensity of his attack it had not oc- 
curred to Fremont that these blows could have 
caused death, until he read it in the afternoon papers 
of the following day. The shock unnerved him. 
There had not been the slightest intention on his 
part to do more than spoil Treheme's good looks, 
and the thought that in the eyes of the law he was 
a murderer was overwhelming. It could not be, he 
felt it could not be ; the press must have obtained a 
sensational account of the clash and would contra- 
dict it in a later edition. Some hours elapsed, and 
the bare hideous fact of his enemy's death was clear- 
ly established before Fremont could bring himself to 
realize that, after all, he might have gone infinitely 
further than ever he intended to do. 

The details of the discovery of the crime, what 
the police learned, and their theories, which were at 
first somewhat mixed, are easily told. Treherne 
had married money, but the domestic relations were 
strained, and in the suite of apartments at the Wal- 
doria Treherne and his wife lived separate lives. In 
addition to these apartments, Treherne maintained 
his own office or den, exquisitely fitted up, on a 
lower floor. On the night in question, he dismissed 
his valet a little after ten, and the man, knowing his 
master's habits, and also knowing that a dainty sup- 
per had been ordered for eleven o'clock, discreetly 
left at once. Next morning at eight the valet went 
to Treheme's bedroom, with the cup of coffee he 
always took at that hour, if he chanced to be awake; 
but the bed had not been used. 
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Thinking merely that the wines of the previous 
evening must have been of tmusual potency, the valet 
proceeded to the den, opened the door with a dupli- 
cate key, and stepped across the anteroom. At the 
threshold of the main apartment he halted suddenly; 
the blinds were all tightly closed and the place was 
in darkness save for a little light that came through 
the half-open door from which he had just entered. 
But instinctively the man felt that all was not right ; 
peering into the gloom he saw dimly a huddled heap 
upon the sofa at the farther side, and his nostrils 
were assailed by a pungent odor which carried with 
it gruesome suggestions. The valet's courage, never 
of the gtaunchest, forsook him incontinently, and he 
did not stop to investigate. Making known his ap- 
prehensions at the office, the hotel detective and a 
clerk accompanied him back to the room. 

After opening the curtains and blinds, the three 
men found upon the lounge the body of Treherne, 
hidden under a mass of piled up cushions and rugs ; 
and beside it, on the floor, could be seen a great pool 
of blood. An examination showed not only that his 
once handsome face had been pounded almost beyond 
recognition, but that his skull had been fractured, 
crushed in, by several violent blows from some bltmt 
instrument apparently, any one of which might have 
caused death. 

The police were promptly summoned, and they 
perceived at once that robbery was not the motive 
for the crime; rather revenge, jealousy, or some 
similar cause growing out of Treherne's propensity 
for making ardent love to other men's wives. One 
of these wives might have done the deed to escape 
an exposure, assisted by a hired bravo, perhaps, the 
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police reasoned; or a husband might have tracked 
his wife to the assignation and surprised the pair, 
which would account for the evidently interrupted 
supper. In either case the murderer was presumably 
of the smart set in which Treheme moved, and an 
investigation of the events preceding the crime 
would unearth many society intrigues and cause 
much scandal, and therefore was sure to encounter 
quiet though effective opposition. 

The inner door between the anteroom and the 
den proper was usually left open, but when closed 
no ordinary sound could penetrate into the hall. 
The adjoining apartments were not occupied the 
night of the murder, and moreover were not intend- 
ed for sleeping-rooms. The waiter who brought 
the refreshments had been told to retire before the 
visitor's arrival, and observed nothing out of the 
common. But the police made several discoveries. 
A chair — ^with a faint imprint of blood upon it, as 
if from the sole of a shoe — under the chandelier, 
suggested that someone had stood thereon to turn 
off the electric light. An ordinary sized man, or a 
tall woman, could have reached up without a chair. 
On the floor hard by was a paper knife, harmless 
looking but of Damascus steel, a weapon that might 
be used with deadly effect; and, significantly, there 
were traces of blood only on the under side of the 
knife, the side against the floor, showing apparently 
that it had been dropped by the murderer after the 
crime. A little whitish powder which proved to be 
chloral also was found. 

It was learned that a maid-servant, from the far 
end of the hall, had seen a woman slip into Tre- 
!?erne's den about eleven o'clock. A watchman. 
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making his rounds at twelve, when within a few 
yards had seen the door opened an inch or so and 
then closed, as though someone intended to emerge 
but had suffered a change of mind; he thought 
nothing of the incident at the time, and passed on. 
The police assumed that the woman the maid saw 
entering at eleven o'clock was still there at twelve, 
and evidently at the time of the murder. They 
assumed, too, that she had slyly slipped knock-out 
drops into the champagne, and had killed him while 
under the influence of the drug. The continued 
and unnecessary violence showed the frenzied insane 
fury of an enraged jealous woman rather than a 
man ; besides, a man would not have wasted time by 
covering up the body, whereas a woman might want 
to shut out the horror and hide the appalling sight 
from herself while she removed traces that would 
possibly lead to detection, or perhaps searched for 
compromising letters. The chair under the chan- 
delier furnished further evidence to the same effect, 
and the tiny blade of steel was far more likely to 
have belonged to a woman than a man — ^probably 
it was not at hand when the critical moment arrived, 
or she may have discarded it for a weapon that gave 
better vent to her frenzy. Doubtless she was un- 
aware of its subsequent loss, or in her excitement 
had forgotten it, and thus had left what might prove 
an important clue. 

This was one theory, and several young society 
matrons received the unwelcome attention of the 
secret police — ^among them one Mrs. Sharp, the 
youthful second wife of the great manipulator, the 
famous Sam Sharp, wizard of Wall Street. But 
Trehcme had carried on his intrigues, though with 
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apparent recklessness, very discreetly. The waiters 
were always dismissed before the visitors arrived, 
and the tips were always large. Members of Tre- 
heme's set evaded giving information that might be 
the means of unearthing more scandals in high life. 
Thus not much progress was made along this line, 
and moreover, in the light of other developments, 
the first theory soon came to be regarded as unten- 
able. A revengeful woman might readily use 
poison, but what one would have the soul to plan 
and the heart to execute such a crime as this ? What 
woman of the smart set, committing her first mur- 
der, would have the requisite nerve and the physical 
strength ? 

Meanwhile the police were busy, almost from the 
start, along other lines as well. Clues soon devel- 
oped that pointed strongly to Fremont, not so long 
before a well-to-do young stock broker, but a specu- 
lator and a man of chance always, against whom 
recently the game had gone ; he was down and very 
nearly out, and probably in a frame of mind to 
hesitate at nothing. This Fremont was known to 
be a bitter enemy of Treheme, and had been heard 
to threaten him and to say that any man who killed 
him would be doing a meritorious act. Reliable 
witnesses had seen Fremont leaving the hotel at 
about twelve on the night in question, apparently 
under stress of great excitement. Before he left, 
a lavatory attendant had observed him washing his 
hands, and felt sure there was blood upon them. 
Subsequently it was ascertained that Fremont had 
purchased chloral on the day of the murder. Fur- 
ther, he and the dead man's wife were on terms of 
close friendship ; he acted as her financial adviser in 
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the way of investments, etc., and something more 
than a mere business connection may have existed 
between them. Again, he and his own wife were 
not on the best of terms, and the latter was num- 
bered among Treherne's acquaintances if no more. 
The case looked clear. 

To divert suspicion from himself and mystify 
them, the detectives reasoned, he had covered the 
body with pillows and placed the chair in a con- 
spicuous position. Fremont normally would not 
have been a man to suspect of crime, but the evi- 
dence was strong and a few more links would make 
the chain complete. The police were moving with 
extraordinary promptness, and though the suspected 
man had not yet been taken into custody, he was vir- 
tually a prisoner and his every movement watched. 
Mrs. Fremont also came in for scrutiny, but nothing 
was learned to implicate her in any way. 

Some of these discoveries, indeed, were not made 
until later, and Fremont, sitting alone in his office, 
could only guess as to what the investigators had 
gathered, their theories, and what they were doing. 
He could grasp no more from the sensational and 
incomplete accounts in the evening papers than the 
bald fact that Treherne was dead. He knew, how- 
ever, that he was shadowed, and felt that the coils 
were drawing tighter round him every hour, and 
that his arrest might be expected at any moment — 
with proof so incontrovertible against him that he 
could not deny it even to himself. He felt, too, that 
any attempt to elude his shadowers would bring 
matters to a crisis. 

And now, eighteen hours after the tragedy, Frank 
Fremont, with a dull sense of mental pairv aivd \mv 
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ery, groaned as he thought of it all. Not because 
of remorse for the past, but for the dread of the 
future. The talons of the law were stretching out 
— ^the tentacles of so-called justice were coming 
closer. He had rather be in the dead man's place, 
for the dead are past suffering, while the living must 
suffer always. He wished that Treherne was alive 
instead of himself,, with the terrors of a murder 
trial and worse than death ahead — ^the learned coun- 
sel battling over him as dogs battle over a bone; 
one, trying to send him to the electric chair or to a 
living death, the other perfunctorily denying the 
charge and pleading legal technicalities; neither 
caring aught for justice, each regarding the case 
simply as a means of self-advertisement — the whole 
a wrangle of law, with questions of right and wrong 
excluded, a wrangle that with apjpeals and retrials 
might last for years. 

Fremont's temper was rising again, and the 
thought impelled itself upon him that from the pris- 
oner's dock he would voice his contempt for the law, 
the law under which real crime flourishes but which 
exacts an extreme penalty for killing a noxious rep- 
tile — he would interrupt proceedings and stop the 
farce of it all, and defy them, judge, jury and coun- 
sel, and dare them to do their worst. He would — 
but here he calmed himself, and tried to look at the 
facts fairly. The details that were bound to be 
brought to light occurred to him, matters which 
he would not want the world to know, the mixed 
marital relations laid bare, and a wrong construction 
put on his own part therein. Meanwhile, the incar- 
ceration, the notoriety, and the awful suspense 
which tortures more than death. And the ever- 
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lasting disgrace for his two young children, whom he 
dearly loved and but for whom he would ere this 
have sought a divorce. 

" Was such a price worth paying for the paltry 
privilege of continued existence? '* mused Fremont. 
Love, honor, friends, fortune, all — all were gone, 
and life imprisonment was staring him in the face. 
Why should he live — why continue battling against 
fate? At the worst, the next life could not be 
worse than this, for equality of misery is more en- 
durable than an inequality of happiness and sorrow. 

From his vest pocket he took two or three small 
capsules and gazed at them thoughtfully. 

" IVe played the game," he mused ; " I've done the 
best that was in me, and I've lost. I've had my 
share of life's pleasures and perhaps more than my 
share of sorrows; when troubles present and pros- 
pective grow and overshadow all possible joys, why 
prolong the game? Isn't it better, as we say in the 
market, to cut the loss ? " 

Fremont was still toying with the capsules when 
the door opened abruptly. He turned impatiently 
to face the intruder. 



CHAPTER IL 

THOSE WHO GO DOWN TO THE SEA IN SHIPS. 

Few rougher-looking or more unattractive char- 
acters ever had been in Fremont's office than the 
man who so unceremoniously entered. Even the 
apologetic tone in which he addressed the specula- 
tor, failed to mitigate the air of defiant slouchiness 
which pervaded his whole figure. 

"'Scuse me, guv'ner,'* said he. "Mebbe you 
don't recoUec' Bill HuUigan in this rig; but just 
throw your think tank back a few years to the race 
tracks and the good turns I done youse down there." 

Fremont was startled and annoyed at this unex- 
pected interruption. "Yes," he said after a mo- 
ment, slipping the little pellets into his pocket, 
" I remember. But I paid you for all the informa- 
tion you brought me, and beyond that there was 
nothing in common between us. So why are you 
here?" 

" Fact is, guv'ner, Tve been playing in hard luck. 
I drifted over to England, got into hot water, and 
two weeks ago shipped as a coal heaver to get home. 
I'm on me uppers. Youse was always a pretty good 
sort, and I thought I'd strike you for a five spot, 
or more if youse'U stand for it." 

Bill's words as to the manner of his escape from 
difficulties, suggested an idea to Fremont that pos- 
sibly might be turned to good account. 
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" Sit down, Bill/' he said, " and tell me about it. 
Here, have a cigar. I am not very flush myself, 
but might stake you to a few dollars. Mind, the 
story straight — ^the latter part of it — ^and short." 

" Well, I was af eared of a leetle mix-up I had 
with the bulls in Liverpool, so I ducked me nut and 
skidooed. Bein' broke, I shipped as a stoker on 
the Sorania for the round voyage, but I'm going 
back — ^nit. Heavin' coal's too rich for me. We 
got in last week, but they've kept me messin' around 
the ship and I didn't want to light out till I'd drawn 
some dough. Then I heeard tell as how you'd 
become a Wall Street sharp, and thinkin' of old 
times, looked you up to see if I couldn't make a 
touch. There's the whole lay-out." 

" You're not going back on the boat, then ? " 

" Nixey for mine. Me to toutin' the ponies, for 
keeps." 

" When does the steamer sail— do they know you 
on board?" 

" She'll pull out tomorrow soon after daylight. 
I shipped under the name of Jim Kelly, so the cops 
wouldn't get wise, and didn't open my face much 
on the way across — ^tossing the gab never was my 
long suit. Besides, the work tuckered me out, and I 
lay up in me bunk most of the time ; when the coal 
dust's washed off none o' the guys 'ud know me 
face to face. But what's all this to you; what's 
yer game? Are youse stringin' me? " 

Fremont pondered. Assimiing that Hulligan's 
story was correct, he saw that a practical plan of 
escape might be evolved therefrom. Not that life 
was so dear to him, but rather the spirit of fighting 
led him on, the desire of baffling his enemies, of 
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combating man and devil, both of whom seemed 
leagued against him — if there was any possible way 
to do so. He did not like to take this fellow into 
his confidence, but it could not be avoided if his 
plan of escape was to be carried into effect. 

" 111 tell you. Bill. I'm in a little trouble myself 
with the police, and we can help each other. There's 
a couple of hundred in it for you, a century cash 
down, and no risk." 

"Two hundred bones! Let 'er flicker, boss; I 
don't care what it is. Give us the lay-out — ^I'm 
with you." 

"You read of the Treheme murder last night. 
Bill? Yes? Well, the police have a wild idea that 
I am connected with it, and are shadowing me. 
I am not looking for trouble, and would like to 
leave New York at once, and secretly. You and I 
are of the same build, and the resemblance could be 
further strengthened. In short, I propose to take 
your place in the stoke-hole of the Sorania before 
she sails tomorrow, and with fair racing luck will 
win out." 

Bill HuUigan gave a long whistle of surprise. 

" So the bulls are after you ! I've heard of this 
guy Treherne who isn't any longer — ^he was a bad 
egg and didn't get no more'n was coming to him. 
And you're goin' to cut your lucky? But je's, I 
don't blame you for bein' between a shiver and a 
sweat. Say, though, youse'll never stand a week in 
the stoke-hole. I knows yer a game cuss — ^but I've 
been there." 

It took Fremont but a few minutes to get the es- 
sential particulars from Bill as to the boarding of 
the ship, the location of his bunk, his duties, room- 
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mates, superiors, hours of the watch and other de- 
tails; to the end that he might successfully imper- 
sonate him on the Sorania. 

" Here's your hundred," said he, when these de- 
tails were clearly understood, "and fifty over for 
expenses. I will send you as much more from 
London if the police do not gather me in on the 
way ; and they won't, if you keep your mouth shut." 
Fremont had darkened the blinds before counting 
out the money. 

" Thanks, guv'ner. Your word is good for the 
balance. No fear of me openin' me face. They'll 
get nothin' more'n blat from your Uncle Dudley." 

"Now listen, if you are shadowed on leaving here, 
dodge the fellow — ^you can do that ? " Bill nodded. 
" When the path is clear, hustle for the first train, 
before they get word at the depots to look out for 
you. If you cannot dude the police in time to 
catch a train by ten tonight, don't try to leave New 
York — ^just lose yourself somewhere in the city. 
Should they corrsd you, refuse to answer questions 
— above all things don't let them suspect you came 
over on the Sorania as a coal passer. At the worst, 
they can only hold you a week or two as a suspicious 
character, and that's worth the hundred, so don't 
be bluffed. Keep your teeth together for ten days 
anyway. Here are time-tables. It is half -past five 
now ; if you are not out of town by ten, don't attempt 
to go. Any questions ? " 

" I'm wise. The game's straight as a string." 

" One thing more. Take off those clothes. They're 
beyond the limit. I have an extra suit in this locker 
that will fit you — and here is another hat. Now a 
last word," he concluded a few minutes later, " don't 
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touch liquor in any form for the next two weeks. 
' When the wine is in, the wit is out ' — ^keep that 
on your mind. Good-bye ! '* 

Bill Hulligan was foxy enough in a small way, 
but he made the common error of over-estimating 
his own cleverness. Bill readily discerned the de- 
tective stationed at the entrance of the building — 
he had just seen the same man there an hour before 
— ^to lose him was simple. 

Ten minutes later, after sundry ingenious devices 
to elude this supposed pursuer, JBill chuckled to find 
that the man was not in sight. No more fear of 
the police surely. A hundred and fifty plunks in 
his pocket, and a swell suit of clothes on his back! 
He needed a boiled shirt and collar to correspond. 
But first a drink— one drink couldn't hurt him. He 
had it — and a second. A furnishing store, not yet 
closed, supplied the more sensible want. Then it 
occurred to Bill that he hadn't partaken of a decent 
meal for weeks. He could afford to blow himself — 
and a bottle of the best would be none too good to 
wash it down. 

Bill finished his repast and an imported perfecto 
about nine o'clock. He was feeling quite mellow, 
but still had his wits, and regarded with pronounced 
disfavor a hawk-nosed individual who sat at the 
next table. It seemed to him he had seen that face 
in the opposite mirror at the saloon, while having 
his drink. A mere coincidence, no doubt, for the 
hawk-nosed person never stirred as Bill left the res- 
taurant. Lingering in the neighborhood long enough 
to convince himself that he was not shadowed. Bill 
then set off by a circuitous route for the Pennsylva- 
nia Depot. He had reached the ferry, bought his 
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ticket, and was stepping towards the boat, when he 
felt a heavy hand on his shoulder and heard the 
ominous words — " We want you." 

Through an aperture in the tightly closed blinds 
of a window on the opposite side of the street, a 
sharp-eyed, hawk-nosed individual, with the aid of 
a powerful pair of opera glasses, all that afternoon 
had been keeping a watch on the interior of Fre- 
mont's office. The earnest conversation with Bill 
struck him as having a very peculiar look. When 
Fremont shut off the view, his suspicions increased ; 
nothing more could be seen, but he imagined a lot, 
and deemed it desirable to communicate with his 
colleague. 

Hence both detectives were at hand when Bill 
left the premises. The one whom he had recognized 
signalled to the other : " He spots me — you follow 
him." So the hawk-nosed one played the shadow, 
and when he saw Bill settled for dinner 'phoned 
headquarters for instructions and a relief, as the 
party watched was wary. 

The new detective prepared to follow Bill on his 
departure from the restaurant ; whereupon he of the 
hawk nose went within, and while enjoying a good 
dinner at the expense of the tax-payers, kept his 
eyes open. He saw the time-table which Bill was 
furtively studying, and made a shrewd guess at the 
rest. Doubtless his colleague could attend to the 
case alone, but he would follow on just to be in at 
the finish. Thus it resulted that Bill HulHgan had 
the honor of being escorted to police headquarters 
by two sleuths. 

After HuUigan had departed, Fremont considered 
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how best to carry his plan into execution. He in- 
tended going on board the Sorania clothed in Bill's 
rough attire, but the police must be thrown off the 
track first; nothing must be done to give them an 
idea that flight was contemplated. It might prove very 
injudicious either to leave the building with a bulky 
parcel under his arm, or to return to the office after 
eluding the police. There were many details to be 
thought out. After giving his shadowers the slip, 
he must lose not an instant in changing into Bill's 
rig and getting aboard the boat — ^yet not until such 
time as most of the other stokers were asleep. 

It did not take Fremont long to decide on how to 
proceed. He picked up the telephone, and gave brief 
instructions to a friend, on whom he could rely, to 
visit his office an hour later, when he and the de- 
tectives would be gone. It was arranged that a cer- 
tain valise was to be taken to a convenient hotel, and 
there a room engaged under an assumed name — ^the 
key left at a cigar store to be called for. That much 
was simple enough; the rest to some extent would 
depend on circumstances that might arise. He threw 
Bill's clothes and hat, and a sweater of his own, into 
the valise specified ; leaving it at hand for the friend, 
he donned a light overcoat and left the office. 

Fremont dined well that evening. He had little 
hope of seeing wholesome food again for some time ; 
moreover, the incentive of escape and the excitement 
of a chase with himself as the quarry, gave him 
fresh zest in life and a fair appetite. But, unlike 
Bill, he washed down the repast with water. 

At half past eight he strolled into Hammerstein's 
— having already secured the hotel key without in- 
cident — and not hearing from his friend, assumed 
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there had been clear saiHng. About ten o'clock the 
curtain went down for the entr'acte, and Fremont 
filed out with the crowd. The time had arrived to 
shake off his pursuers. First he made sure of the 
man tracking him — there was only one. He next 
managed to get beyond the shadower's direct line of 
vision, and moved briskly toward the exit door. But 
his shadow was there first. Catching a glimpse of 
the latter, though unseen by him, Fremont changed 
his tactics and dodged back into an alcove, in the 
body of the theatre but near the entrance. 

The orchestra started up, and the sleuth, though 
nettled at having lost sight of his man, concluded 
that he was still inside, and re-entered also. His 
back was now toward Fremont, who glided out of 
the door unobserved and walked through the lobby 
as rapidly as he deemed prudent. He had almost 
reached the street when some impulse impelled the 
officer to turn and look in that direction. He saw 
his quarry within an ace of vanishing, and followed 
on the run. He was in time to see Fremont swing 
on to a south-bound car and enter. A moment later 
the sleuth was on the rear platform. 

Fremont felt chagrined, but gave no sign that he 
was aware of the other's presence. At Thirty- 
fourth Street he changed to a cross-town car — on 
the outlook for an opportunity which did not come. 
At Third Avenue he ascended to the northbound 
"L." Some little time elapsed before a train ar- 
rived, and several passengers were waiting. Fre- 
mont feigned impatience, looked at his watch, and 
scrutinized a time-table — z loose leaf from which 
fluttered to the floor. Hawkeyes saw it, and when 
the other turned away appropriated the leaf. 
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The train rolled in. The pursued was among the 
first to step aboard, with the pursuer almost at his 
elbow — he would take no more chances of losing 
sight of his man. Fremont walked briskly through 
the coach and had nearly reached the far end when 
the gates closed. The sleuth was about midway, 
and several persons had come between them, when 
it dawned upon him that he might have fallen into 
a trap ; what he anticipated, when too late, happened. 
Fremont reached the platform as the train started, 
and though the guard tried to interpose, vaulted 
lightly over the closed gates. Hawkeyes having 
brushed aside the passengers who were in the way, 
was right after him; but the guard was ready this 
time — recently a man had been killed in a similar 
manner, and the " L " employees had their orders. 

Hawkeyes fumed and tried to explain to the 
guard, who briefly told him to simmer down, and 
he perforce traveled to the next station. What 
should he do then? 'Phone headquarters? How 
they would give him the laugh ! Better try the New 
York Central Depot first — it was only a block away 
and doubtless Fremont intended to catch an express 
from there, else why the time-table? His man 
after eluding him could have taken a cab and 
reached the depot in five minutes. So the sleuth 
hastened, and saw two or three trains roll out. But 
he saw nothing of Fremont, and at last concluded 
to do what he should have done more promptly — 
notify his superiors. 

Before midnight an urgent alarm had been sent 
to every depot and police station in the city, to arrest 
Frank Fremont on sight. This was followed up 
with instructions to hotels and steamship docks, and 
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early the next morning fifty detectives were scour- 
ing the town. 

Fremont meanwhile had crossed the " L " bridge, 
jumped on a downtown train, gotten off at Houston 
Street and gone to the room engaged by the friend 
to whom he had 'phoned. Ten minutes later he 
stood in Bill Hulligan's clothes, his linen shirt 
changed to a sweater. Then on went the light over- 
coat, and into one of its pockets Bill's slouch hat. 
Buttoning the coat tightly, with collar turned up, 
Fremont left the room and cautiously made his exit 
from the hotel. 

Down one of the dark side streets west of Broad- 
way he hurried. Presently, at an isolated spot, off 
came his hat ; Bill's old one going on in place of it. 
A hobo fell heir to the overcoat. Walking rapidly 
in the direction of the Sorania Fremont soon 
reached the water front, and passing along the dock 
went aboard the steamer — without observation or 
incident, beyond exhibiting to the quartermaster the 
stoker's card which he had obtained from Bill. An 
hour after eluding the detective, Fremont was ap- 
parently asleep in Bill's bunk, below the water-line ; 
around him were a dozen or more similar bunks, 
arranged in tiers, most of them already occupied by 
the men who were to be his workmates. 

Thus at midnight the once near-millionaire lay in 
this squalid hole, meditating over troubles past and 
troubles to come. He felt elated at having escaped 
the police, but whether he could stand the ordeal 
by fire and the degrading surroundings for the next 
seven days remained to be seen. He had roughed 
it when younger, was still a strong man, and neither 
his age nor his habits of living sufficed to make it 
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an impossible task. At least, he would make a hard 
fight for life and freedom — though not so much be- 
cause of the stake as for the game. His shift would 
start work at four A. M., to delve and carry coal 
to the furnaces until eight; then rest until four in 
the afternoon, and work again till eight — four hours 
of heart-breaking toil in terrific heat, followed by 
eight hours of rest, such as it was, throughout the 
voyage. 

Bill had been a surly, taciturn fellow, with no pals 
on board, his face always covered and begrimed with 
coal-dust, and if the new stoker could hold up his 
end of the work there was little danger of detection 
that the two were not one and the same. Even 
should his mates discover the change, doubtless they 
would keep it to themselves. 

Some hours later, down in the bowels of the ship, 
in company with a gang of other half -naked unfor- 
tunates, Fremont was delving amid the coal. The 
temperature had steadily risen to well above the 
hundred mark, and a little after six, as the last cry 
of " all ashore " was given, had climbed to 120. In 
that fearful heat, with the steam gauges showing 
full pressure and everything at the highest pitch, the 
stokers worked like fiends. Steam was wanted, and 
fire to produce the steam ; coal to make the fires hot, 
and men must handle the coal. The red tongues of 
flame shooting from the furnace doors cast a weird 
glow over the ghastly wretches black with fly- 
ing dust. 

Fremont had made many voyages as a passenger 
in former years, but had thought little of the marine 
inferno below decks. Now he was brought into 
forcible contact with the stifling atmosphere and 
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other conditions under which human beings work 
for but little over a dollar a day ; less than one ten- 
thousandth part, he reflected by way of contrast, of 
what many Wall Street magnates — human beings, 
too, whatever their shrewdness — gain so easily in 
the same time by the use of other people's money or 
by scientific plundering. 

The four hours were over at last. The men in 
Fremont's shift had gone up to the alley to cool off 
before eating and turning in. The Sorania was well 
down the bay, past quarantine. A detective, on the 
lookout for the missing broker, had accompanied the 
ship so far, though without accomplishing anything, 
and had there dropped off. Fremont crawled into 
his bunk to rest his weary limbs, and the vibration 
of the engines, the gentle roll of the vessel, the surge 
of the waves, recalled other voyages made under 
conditions so different. 

Fremont loved the sea, and the engine's throb, and 
the rocking of the deep. To be on blue water, even 
as a coal-passer, was preferable to languishing in 
jail. His physical health was good, and he had stood 
the first working-shift fairly well — ^the heat of the 
stoke-hole would have been still worse in midsum- 
mer. No one observed him particularly; he had 
simply dropped into Bill's place, and was accepted 
without question as " Jim Kelly." 

As the days went by, a few dollars judiciously 
expended procured Fremont many comparative com- 
forts, and before the Irish coast was sighted he was 
on friendly though not intimate terms with his co- 
workers — ever ready to lend a hand to any poor 
fellow in distress from the heat, while others, if 
occasion required, would do as much for him. They 
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were a mixed lot; some criminals and jail-birds, 
some well-spoken and above the station they were 
forced to fill. If any observed a difference between 
Fremont and the man whose identity he had as- 
sumed, at least no audible comment was made there- 
on — ^not until the fifth day out, when the boss of 
his shift, an intelligent sort of chap, said to him, 
while they were chatting alone together on casual 
subjects : 

" See here, Jim ; I don't want to pry into your 
affairs — ^it don't matter a cuss to me what the game 
is — ^but do blue eyes turn to brown over night ? '* 

Fremont saw what was in the wind, but he an- 
swered quietly : " What are you driving at, mate? " 

" It ain't no bloomin' business of mine, I'll allow, 
but the Jim Kelly as shipped with us from Liverpool 
was a lazy, ornery bloke — acted like he had — well, 
he was a bloody bad lot, that covers it. None of us 
ever had a good look at his face ; 'twas always too 
grimy, and that's one way the pair of ye are alike, 
and his voice I never heard often enough to swear 
by. In size you're the same as two ha'pence, and 
his clothes you are wearing now; but Jim Kelly's 
lamps were blue — the coal-dust couldn't cover them 
up, no more'n it can yours. 

" The Jim Kelly as comes aboard at New York 
is a good sort, no one would want a better pal, and 
his optics are brown. It ain't none o' my funeral, 
but I'm just dropping you a tip to watch out when 
we land the mails. I don't think any of the boys 
are wise — ^most of them have their own troubles to 
worry over without bothering about yours — anyhow, 
they'd stand by you as far as they could. Still, it 
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won't do no hurt to keep your lamps alit and your 
flappers spread." 

On the sixth night out the Sorania arrived off 
Queenstown. Too many obstacles intervened for 
Fremont to attempt getting ashore there ; but he was 
keeping a sharp lookout for developments, and while 
standing by the hatch, ostensibly to get air, soon 
after the steamer had resumed her voyage he made 
the startling discovery that two suspicious looking 
strangers were aboard and in consultation with the 
Purser. From certain little incidents which he was 
quick to note, he divined that they were from Scot- 
land Yard. 

Fremont's heart sank. Was his carefully planned 
and executed strategy, his week of toil and strain 
in the stoke-hole, to count for naught? He feared 
so. Then he wondered how they had traced him; 
he could not understand it, unless Bill had failed in 
his trust. Fremont could not know that the man 
he was impersonating had been promptly arrested 
and held on the general charge of being a suspicious 
character. He guessed that something of the sort 
had happened, however, and realized that while there 
was not a particle of legal evidence to connect Hul- 
ligan with the Treherne murder, and while Bill 
would probably refuse to make any statement, know- 
ing that the less said the better for them both, that 
finally it would be the means of enabling the police 
to pick up a few threads. 

As a matter of fact the clothes left by Fremont 
at the hotel were found, and Bill was wearing an- 
other suit belonging to him. What had become of 
the clothes Bill wore when he entered Fremont's 
office? the detectives asked themselves. If the other 
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had assumed that garb he would logically then have 
struck out for some point of departure within rea- 
sonable distance. Various small clues were forth- 
coming that led in the direction of the Sorania. 
A watchman on the Cunard pier thought he had 
seen such a man. From fragments of evidence and 
words that Bill incautiously let fall, it was gathered 
that the latter had recently been in England and 
might have returned by the Sorania. Confronted 
with what the police already knew, and what they 
guessed. Bill weakened, and gave them enough in- 
formation to confirm their theories. So it came 
about that Scotland Yard was cabled, and the Brit- 
ish officers boarded the ship at Queenstown, pre- 
pared to make an exhaustive search for their man. 

The night was dark and starless, as the Sorania 
steamed at three-quarter speed along the coast of 
Ireland. The gang boss had just come to Fremont 
with the news that the detectives were hot on the 
scent. 

" They're after someone down here all right, pal," 
he said, " and you know best if it's you. I got wise 
long ago — gloves on when working, like your hands 
were tender, and other queer things. But that ain't 
the point now. The peelers are above, and the 
third engineer has just been sent for. There's cor- 
ners in the ship where those guys will never think 
to look, and we'll find a way to smuggle you ashore 
at Liverpool. But you want to get busy bloomin' 
quick, man." 

" If they are after me there'll be no let-up until 
they find me. Possibly I might have a chance 
stowed away in one of the ventilators or somewhere 
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like that, but it's more than doubtful. How far off 
is land, do you suppose?" 

" Five miles at least. And in any case you 
couldn't get ashore along this part of the coast for 
the rocks, even with a boat." 

" Is there any place where the ship runs closer 
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Well, perhaps a mile or so, rounding the point 
— we can't be far off from there now — and then she 
swings right away for the Mersey. But what are 
you dreaming of? Don't be a fool, man. While 
there's life there's hope, but that's sure death. They 
want me," the stoker added, as he received a sig- 
nal and arose to go. " Looks like something was 
about ready to drop. Better get under cover while 
you can." 

Fremont guessed that his identity was already 
suspected ; when summoned before the engineer and 
the special police, the deception would doubtless be 
proved. Even if held merely on suspicion, the re- 
sult would be equally fatal. Often during the voy- 
age he had contemplated such an emergency as the 
present, and while trusting it would not arise yet 
had prepared for eventualities. 

After considering the question of a practicable 
hiding-place on board, with no satisfactory answer, 
he had decided on the obvious alternative, should the 
situation become desperate, of instant though secret 
flight from the ship. With that end in view he had 
secreted a life preserver in a convenient place, and 
did not doubt that with its help he could remain 
afloat for several hours ; and being an expert swim- 
mer, cover any reasonable distance to land, or pos- 
sibly be picked up by a passing craft. 
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It was taking chances, of course, but he had been 
taking chances all his life, and he could take one 
more now. Even at the worst, death by drowning 
was preferable to arrest; to get overboard unob- 
served, and to escape the suction from those terrible 
twin screws, concerned him more. Whatever he 
did, immediate action was necessary. 

Within fifteen minutes after his friend of the 
furnaces had departed, Fremont was in the water 
and swimming slowly towards the revolving flash 
from a lighthouse miles away. The rapidly reced- 
ing Sorania had been swallowed up in the black 
night, though her brilliant illumination was still 
plainly visible. A few glimmering lights, more or 
less faint, like red and green fireflies, could be seen 
— smiles away, perhaps. But at length one of these 
specks of light grew brighter; it did not seem to 
move, though each instant becoming more and more 
distinct. Soon, out of the night and the black back- 
ground, loomed the vaerue outlines of an approach- 
ing craft — it was one chance in a thousand, but this 
time luck came Fremont's way. 

" Ahoy, help," he shouted, and slipped off the 
life-belt as soon as he was observed, not wanting 
anything to identify him with the Sorania. The 
schooner was brought up into the wind, and the 
breeze being light, a few moments later Fremont 
was lifted into her boat. 

She proved to be a small trading vessel bound for 
a French port. The stoker's story of too much 
whiskey was not elaborate enough to be suspicious, 
nor was the skipper one of the curious kind. Fre- 
mont had no difficulty in satisfying him, and a week 
later was safely lost in the world of London. 



CHAPTER III. 

UNDER THE JOI.I.Y-ROGER OF FINANCE. 

One day in early April, eleven months after the 
Treheme murder and the flight of Fremont, when 
the faint whispered rumors of society scandal-mon- 
gers concerning Mrs. Sharp's relations with the 
murdered man had been lulled to rest, Sam Sharp, 
the veteran Wall Street manipulator, paced up and 
down his roomy private office, stopping now and 
then to glance at the quotations on his favorite se- 
curities being reeled off by the ticker. Through the 
windows could be seen the sunshine and the rain 
chasing one another in quick succession across the 
skies. Stocks were fluctuating in a manner seem- 
ingly just as irrational and impossible of prediction ; 
but the point of view makes a good deal of diflFer- 
ence in Wall Street, and the fluctuations appeared 
far less erratic to Sam Sharp than to outsiders. 

This keen dealer in the fortunes and lives of men 
was close upon his sixtieth year, but his springy 
step showed him to be still brimful of nervous en- 
ergy, and his eyes had the brightness which comes 
only with success. Cleverness has few real friends, 
and in these later days she has jilted honesty; 
Sharp was not only a man of extraordinary ability 
but also was entirely without scruple, and he had 
achieved a distinction for manipulative astuteness 
second only to that of Jay Gould. Sam Sharp was 
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a product of the Golden West ; by a series of ques- 
tionable transactions in mining shares he had ac- 
quired a good-sized fortune, and finally brought his 
California career to an abrupt close with a coup re- 
sulting very successfully for himself, but which en- 
tailed such overwhelming disaster to all others con- 
cerned that he found it desirable to change the scene 
of his activities to fresh fields. 

Sharp thereupon had transferred his brains, his 
daring and some two millions of dollars to New 
York. Confident, aggressive, and already an exper- 
ienced operator, he lost no time in giving battle to 
the magnates of Wall Street on their own ground, 
and before long had locked horns with Gould him- 
self. In that instance, however, he over-rated his 
own abilities, or under-rated those of his adversary, 
and the mistake resulted ruinously. But he never 
lost heart. Though for a time it was an up-hill 
fight, gradually again he forged to the front; and 
now twenty million dollars would have been a con- 
servative estimate of his worldly goods. 

The precise methods by which this wealth was 
acquired are not relevant; the wrecked hopes and 
broken fortunes and broken hearts from which it 
was distilled, to him were no more worth recalling 
than any other refuse left by a great industry. Sam 
Sharp, the great bear leader, was worth twenty mil- 
lions — ^that was the point — ^and any little question 
of how he came by it the world could readily over- 
look. To the credit of the Stock Exchange, how- 
ever, be it said, when Sam sought to obtain a mem- 
bership in that institution he was " turned down." 

Ultimately his son James was elected a member, 
and the firm of James B. Sharp & Co. organized. 
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It did a general banking and brokerage business; 
with Sam Sharp ostensibly as nothing more than a 
customer, though it appeared significant that his 
private offices were part of the suite occupied by 
the firm. 

On this April afternoon, shortly before the close 
of the Exchange at three o'clock, the operator was 
in a meditative mood. He had removed the glass 
top from the ticker, as though thus to get the record- 
ed prices more quickly. Soon the tape noted the 
closing hour, and he turned to his desk to await his 
son who would be back from the floor shortly, to 
report doings not already phoned, sentiment among 
the board members, and kindred matters; and for 
the usual afternoon conference when manipulative 
work was either in progress or under consideration. 
He stopped to replace the glass cover, then took a 
seat at his desk, and lighting a cigar almost worth its 
weight in gold, glanced abstractedly at the valuable 
paintings of race horses which adorned the walls. 
He was ruminating over a new scheme as his son 
entered. 

Jim Sharp was a medium built, good looking 
young man of thirty or thereabouts, well dressed 
and well groomed, who filled his position in life with 
credit to himself and a rich father. Though only 
of ordinary intelligence, contact with big men and 
participation in large transactions had given him 
some degree of ability and a vast amount of self- 
esteem. No doubt he owed most of his prosperity 
to being the son of a man of Sam Sharp's resource- 
fulness and energy ; had Jim been forced to rely on 
his own exertions probably he would never have ris- 
en above the common herd, but having made a fort- 
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unate selection of parents he profited by his oppor- 
tunities. 

"Well, dad," he began, "we finished 'covering 
our shorts' this afternoon, and have cleaned up 
about half a million. Not bad for less than a 
month's work — ^although sentiment is so bearish that 
we could easily have driven the market down two 
or three points further." 

"That might have been done, Jim, but I think we 
acted wisely in taking profits and can afford to be 
satisfied. There is really no cause for alarm in the 
situation, and no reason for people to sell except that 
we have bluflfed them into letting go. Prices are 
low enough and conditions favor at least a rally." 

" Right, dad. When the boys all think one way, 
the market usually goes the other. So then we will 
take it easy for a while ? " 

Sam toyed reflectively with a paper cutter, his 
thoughts, whatever they were, hidden in the brain 
behind those cold steel-grey eyes. When he spoke, 
it was slowly. 

" By the way, what sort of a man is this much- 
advertised Fremont, whom I have seen in your office 
and heard spoken of as rather a clever person, on a 
small scale? Tell me what you know about him — 
in a business way, I mean. Can he be trusted ? " 

James Sharp elevated his eyebrows and thought 
for a moment before replying. 

" Frank Fremont, the fellow who was supposed 
to have been mixed up in that Trehernc affair, 
though nothing ever developed to connect him with 
it. Yes, he's clever enough, in a sense. As to being 
trusted, I think he'd prove absolutely loyal to us 
in any deal that you might take him into, if that is 
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what you mean ; that is, to a certain point, for there 
are conditions under which he might become too 
conscientious for our interests. I've often wondered 
to what extent he was mixed up in that Treheme 
case/' Jim ran on. " You remember Harry Tre- 
heme, of course? We all knew him. Well, after 
the murder, Fremont vanished for a month or so 
and then as suddenly reappeared." 

The elder Sharp seemed interested, and Jim con- 
tinued : "It looked to me a queer play at the time, 
why Fremont should skip out if he knew himself to 
be innocent, and then — with no change in the situa- 
tion — ^boldly return. Things did look badly against 
him, too. Treherne had been paying attention to 
his wife, it was rumored, and we can guess what 
Treheme's attentions meant. Moreover, there was 
some talk about Fremont and Mrs. Treheme. No 
doubt he had plenty of motive for the crime, but a 
guilty man would hardly have come back. And 
then, the strangest part of it all, he was never ar- 
rested or even publicly accused." 

"Do you suppose Mrs. Treheme stopped the 
prosecution ? " 

" She couldn't very well after the case got into 
the hands of the authorities. Of course, I could eas- 
ily find out all about it, if you really want to know, 
for we stand pretty high with the District At- 
torney." 

" Oh, it doesn't matter. But didn't the affair give 
Fremont a black eye in the Street? I should think 
he would have found it an infernally unpleasant 
mess, and deuced hard to live down." 

" Well, you see," explained Jim, " it wasn't gen- 
erally known that he was suspected, though to be 
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sure there was considerable gossip around the Street 
about it for quite some time, in an indefinite sort of 
way, that is. But you know a man's private life and 
antecedents cut no ice down here, anyway. He 
might have committed a dozen murders and it would 
be forgotten, if he could make good financially. Of 
course Fremont didn't go around himself and adver- 
tise the details of so malodorous an affair." 

" Has he made good ? He's not a rich man, this 
Fremont?" 

" Why, he was doing fairly well for an amateur 
a couple of years ago, but just before the Treheme 
murder they had cleaned him out. At that time he 
was stranded, broke, and has since come to the front 
in pretty good shape, considering. Fremont regards 
me as a friend ; I have put him next to several good 
things — when it was nothing out of our pockets, of 
course — and he has appreciated it and helped us, 
more or less. He speculates a good deal — ^has done 
some business through this house — ^makes money, 
too. Though " — ^and Jim paused to chuckle — " our 
friends don't usually keep their superfluous wealth. 
He has every confidence in me, and I rather like the 
fellow; he has hustled hard to get ahead, and his 
energy, persistence, and determination in the face 
of obstacles, compel a certain sort of admiration. 
But of course friendship can't stand in the way of 
business." 

The elder man nodded his head approvingly at 
this sentiment, as he pulled his long grey moustache 
in an absent-minded fashion. 

" I was thinking over a scheme he was very anx- 
ious to have me take hold of some six months ago, 
and it might be a good thing. — Although," Sam 
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ruminated, half to himself, "it's strange that I 
should contemplate an association with this man. — 
What about his following? " he continued aloud. 
"Is it probable that Fremont could influence the pur- 
chase of, say, a hundred thousand shares of some 
one stock ? As you know, the 'suckers' " — Sam 
meant the public — "have become suspicious of our 
tips; they are getting it through their thick heads 
that when I give the newspapers an interview and 
say that stocks are cheap and going up, it is to en- 
able us to sell; likewise when the press publish my 
bearish sentiments, they have begun to suspect that 
I am privately buying. Now if Fremont can com- 
mand the confidence of enough people, and when he 
says 'buy', they'll buy, or when he says ' sell ', 
they'll sell, — why, I think we could use him.'* 

Jim threw himself back in his chair as though he 
saw the point. 

" Then I think we can, dad. Fremont has a big 
following, and has always kept faith with it, often 
at considerable cost to himself. In the great bull 
campaign last year, he advised everybody to buy 
stocks before the advance begran, and continued this 
advice with widely published proclamations and 
much noise until prices were up twenty to fifty 
points. Prior to the subsequent collapse he told peo- 
ple to sell out everything and go away to the coun- 
try till their bull fever cooled off — ^though of course 
they didn't do it. 

" His methods are unique and the contrary of 
orthodox, and in many quarters are viewed with 
ridicule and suspicion, but they have been eflfective 
in securing for him an immense number of believers. 
Fremont has made mistakes too; eighteen months 
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ago he mistook the situation and got himself and his 
mob well trounced. Incidentally that's why he didn't 
have the capital to make his own fortune in this 
last rise — he's worth less than a quarter of a million 
today. But the public have short memories and have 
forgotten what happened eighteen months ago ; they 
only remember his more recent exploits." 

" Suppose we put ' Simset ' up thirty or forty 
points, could he unload a hundred thousand shares 
for us near the top, do you think ? " 

" Under certain conditions, yes ; but if the prop- 
osition was made to him that way, he wouldn't touch 
it with tongs. However, if you think seriously of 
such a scheme, why not discuss the matter with him ; 
you can draw your own conclusions then as to 
whether he is the man you want. By 'phoning, I 
can bring him here in five minutes — or if you pre- 
fer, I can introduce the subject casually when I see 
him tomorrow." 

Sam pondered. He wanted Fremont, he could 
use him profitably, and yet — . But why not? 

" Bring him over now," he said at last. " We will 
have an hour or two to discuss the scheme in detail 
without interruption. If I decide to go ahead in 
this business, we might as well begin stacking the 
cards at once. And — let our bird sing his own 
song — ^let him do the talking." 

Ten minutes later, three interesting Wall Street 
characters were contrasted in Sam Sharp's private 
office. Sam himself was the ideal successful veter- 
an ; tall, lean, grey ; an intellectual head, an inscrut- 
able gaze, and a jaw showing indomitable will. A 
close observer also would have noted his alert move- 
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ments and immense nervous energy, and picked him 
out as a fighter, a fighter to the death, one who 
would use means either fair or foul as served his 
purpose best. The son, self-important and sleek, yet 
aflFable, was a type of the prosperous young brokers 
found by the dozen in New York's financial district. 

Frank Fremont was a different order of man 
from either, and had fared less fortunately in na- 
ture's lottery. With a soul which gave him bound- 
less ambition, he lacked the ability to satisfy it ; with 
a mind in some ways above the ordinary, active 
enough to think great thoughts, to dream great 
dreams, acute enough to perceive and plan, he was 
not sufficiently forceful to accomplish. Fremont, to 
his own serious disadvantage, could see things as 
they were, could see himself, his shortcomings and 
his weaknesses, and as a result was without that 
self-assertiveness and assurance so essential to suc- 
cess. A thinker, not a talker; almost a dreamer, 
yet practical ; innately honest, yet engaged in a busi- 
ness where the profits come through trickery; he 
was a medley of contradictions, and had forced his 
way up to recognition only by doing the best that 
was in him, and by sheer refusal to accept defeats. 

Temperate in all things, except work; lithe and 
agile, though his five-foot-ten of well proportioned 
bone and muscle contained an abundance of latent 
physical strength; Fremont scarcely showed his 
thirty-three years, and half his life spent in adven- 
ture and chance in both hemispheres had failed to 
leave hard lines about the eyes and mouth. They 
were honest eyes that looked squarely out upon the 
world, but neither they nor the mouth or jaw were 
those of a forceful man, that is, forceful to merci- 
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lessness, as compared with the average Captain of 
Finance or Industry. Soft-spoken and gentle-man- 
nered, always preferring to avoid a conflict, yet ev- 
er ready to stand up for the right, his record showed 
that he was a good fighter when a fight was forced 
upon him. It would not have been easy for even 
an expert judge of character to classify Fremont at 
a glance. 

As Fremont sat down with the two Sharps at 
the long mahogany table in the centre of a gorgeous 
Persian rug, his mind was focussed on the proposi- 
tion about which he believed they had sent for him, 
and the best way to present it. At the sound of 
Sam Sharp's incisive voice, his thoughts flashed 
back to the immediate moment. Sam's first words 
proved his surmise correct. 

" Something like six months ago, Mr. Fremont, 
you spoke to me of a rather original method of man- 
ipulating some certain stock. But I had so many 
other things on hand at that time, that I did not 
give the matter much attention. We are doing very 
little in the market at present, however, and recall- 
ing your proposition in a general sense, I sent for 
you in order to hear more about it." 

Fremont's manner was almost hesitating as he 
replied. 

" I am indebted to you for this audience, Mr. 
Sharp. The stock which I suggested then has since 
doubled in price, so obviously that would not do 
now, but the scheme is still perfectly feasible as re- 
gards certain other securities; in fact could be im- 
proved upon, and if you use it as I v/ill outline, and 
do not net a couple of millions, I won't ask for a 
cent." 
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" That's fair enough." Sam watched the twist- 
ing rings of smoke from his cigar fade into an in- 
definite purple cloud. " Suppose you go ahead and 
tell us briefly your plan of campaign from start to 
finish." 

" I shall be very pleased to do so, on the under- 
standing that you really mean to consider it serious- 
ly. You know Fm not giving up a scheme absolute- 
ly new to Wall Street, and which will fool every 
professional down here, just for the sake of 
-talking.'* 

" Well, from what I remember of your proposi- 
tion, I think it probable that we can make some 
kind of a deal. You must show us that it is prac- 
tical, however. I am not going into anything blind- 
fold, nor unless I am convinced that it can be 
brought to a successful and profitable conclusion. 
What do you say, Jim? ** 

" Certainly. Of course, whatever Mr. Fremont 
says here will be treated as confidential.'* 

" That is satisfactory, gentlemen. Here then is 
what we have to do, after selecting for operations a 
stock of real merit which is selling below its intrin- 
sic worth. First, induce present owners and pro- 
fessionals and bears to sell us at least 100,000 shares 
at the bottom; second, advance the price thirty to 
fifty dollars per share without adding to our hold- 
ings; third, 'distribute' the said 100,000 shares or 
more, at a profit of three to five million dollars. 
Obviously, those are more or less the purposes of 
every Wall Street campaign, and the objects of 
every inside clique or pool; the problem is how to 
achieve those ends. You know that normally it 
would be impossible to buy 100,000 shares of a good 
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stock in the open market without advancing the 
price. But I will show you how we can fool every- 
body into falling over themselves to sell us what 
we want at actually declining figures, and how later, 
when we have accumulated all the stock desired, we 
can command their assistance in putting up the price. 
Prom start to finish of the campaign I should tell 
nothing but the truth, though of course not the 
whole truth, as the most effective method of deceiv- 
ing the Street. My actions will fool our opponents 
and they will fool themselves, much better than we 
could by lying. Here is how I would propose to 
make the wise fellows sell us stock at the bottom — 
how I would make them think they were going to 
shear lambs, but instead be shorn themselves." 

Fremont paused a moment, and Sharp nodded for 
him to proceed. 

" This is the situation. I stand before the public 
somewhat as a shepherd, who advises his flock what 
to buy and sell, and my advice is followed. Now 
suppose it were whispered around that Fremont had 
a million dollar pool formed among his lambs to buy 
a certain stock on margin, and that this pool was 
loaded to the gunwale ? Suppose that I actually was 
buying the stock, and on narrow margins, to give 
color to the rumor, and that tipsters, market letter 
writers, and professionals, heard through under- 
ground sources that I was hard pressed? Without 
directly saying so, I would have allowed it to be 
understood that some prominent insider was back- 
ing me — which, when interviewed, of course he 
would deny indignantly. 

" Next, an emissary purporting to come from me 
might approach various large operators, and seek 
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support for this alleged pool. Naturally, such an 
application would be turned down, and the news 
of the turning down speedily leak out. Tipsters and 
reporters would get this news and spread it Indus* 
triously. Persons whom I advise buying the stock, 
and others as well, would think I merely wanted to 
use them to unload on. Such rumors circulated per- 
sistently, will have their effect on public opinion; 
as the price of our stock declines, outside holders 
who have carried it a long time will get uneasy and 
throw over their shares. Professional operators will 
think they see sure money on the short side, and can 
be led on to plunge and sell heavily. If our cards 
are played right, it is possible that insiders, with 
a view to hastening my downfall, may issue some 
statement of a bearish nature, which will induce 
further selling. 

"When bearish sentiment is at its height, and 
my imaginary pool on the verge of collapse, I would 
play my final card — ^make a frantic appeal to the 
public to stand by me and purchase concertedly, 
promising that if they do, to yet defeat the bears. 
Such an appeal would be taken as a practical ac- 
knowledgement that I was at my last ditch and 
grasping at a straw to postpone the inevitable, and 
would be greeted with derision and renewed selling. 
If now meanwhile, your house had secretly bought 
up all the floating supply of that stock, and was 
prepared to take everything offered, sweeping the 
market bare, the professionals who sold it short — 
expecting to wipe me and my pool off the face of the 
earth — ^would find instead that they had sold them- 
selves into a trap ; though we would keep this knowl- 
edge from them until the price had advanced sub- 
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stantially. When the time arrived that we really did 
need the assistance of the public in putting up the 
price — assuming there is a general bull market — I 
will undertake to have the public ready to buy any 
reasonable amount of stock. And here is how I 
would go about it." 

Sam continued an attentive listener to what f ol- 
lowed; the whole scheme was one after his own 
heart. Indeed, he was so interested before the con- 
clusion of Fremont's discourse, that he did not notice 
his cigar had long since gone out. James looked a 
little wearied; the monologue had lasted nearly an 
hour and there were too many dry details. 

When Fremont ceased speaking, the veteran's 
forehead wrinkled thoughtfully as he viewed the 
project from every angle; he drummed a moment 
upon the table, and broke the silence with a terse — 

" What do you want out of it ? " 

" A square deal for myself and my customers," 
came back the answer promptly. " The money end 
of it to me is secondary, but my following must not 
be left stranded at the top. Frankly, I am looking 
for a reputation out of this thing. If brought to a 
successful conclusion, you can give me a check for 
whatever amount you consider my services to have 
been worth." 

The three men sat there until close upon six, dis- 
cussing the enterprise in all its aspects. "Sunset " 
was selected as an ideal railroad stock for opera- 
tions. 

" I think, Mr. Fremont," said Sam finally, " we 
can look upon this matter as practically settled. For 
obvious reasons you had better not come to my 
office again; if we were observed together it might 
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let the cat out of the bag. You sometimes stay at 
the Waldoria, don't you ? Good — ^that gives you the 
nm of the place. Contrive to slip into my son's 
apartments without being seen, tomorrow night at 
eight. I shall be there, and we can then make final 
arrangements and map out the whole campaign in 
detail. Meanwhile, draught up some of the requis- 
ite * literature ' and newspaper stuff, and bring it 
with you." 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE DEAE EX MACHINA. 



When Frank Fremont left the offices of Sharp 
& Co., and took his way up the now nearly deserted 
street, it was with a feeling of triumph and elation ; 
he seemed to be treading on air. The opportunity 
for which he had long striven had at last arrived; 
it depended upon himself whether he could make it 
a stepping-stone to the heights of success. Hereto- 
fore he had been without the necessary financial re- 
sources for a really big thing. Now, not only were 
Sharp's millions behind him, but likewise Sharp's 
experience and ability. The successful execution of 
this coup would give him a prestige second to none 
among the big operators, and a following among the 
public practically illimitable. 

But Fremont soon came back to earth. There 
was work to be done, work worth while, and the 
practical man in him, not the dreamer, must do it. 
He glanced at his watch — ^how time had flown. No 
need of returning to his office; he would go up- 
town, stop a moment at the Waldoria to see some 
friends, and after dinner make himself comfortable 
at home for a quiet evening's study of the innumer- 
able details involved in the proposed campaign. 
Home, by the way, to Fremont meant bachelor 
apartments ; for he was separated from his wife, had 
been since before that adventurous trip to Europe. 
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Mechanically he bought a ticket on the Sixth Ave- 
nue " L ", passed through the gates and took his 
seat, still buried in thoughts of Sunset when some* 
one paused beside him and a cheery voice called out : 

" How are you, Mr. Fremont ? Haven't seen you 
for an age." 

Fremont came out of his reverie with a jump, 
and looked up at a bright- faced wholesome young 
fellow in a neat business suit, with a carnation in 
his button-hole. 

" Why, hello. Will. Where did you drop from? 
Sit down — here is a vacant seat. Thought you lived 
in Brooklyn?" 

" I do, but Fm going up-town tonight to dine with 
a — B, friend." 

The hesitation was so marked that Fremont 
laughed and said, " Any particular friend? " 

The young man colored. " Well, yes. It's this 
way. The girl's been visiting an aunt in Harlem, 
this afternoon, and is going to stop off at Thirty- 
third Street on her return ; she's to meet me on the 
' L ' platform there at six-thirty — ^hope I'm not late. 
This is her birthday, and I'm taking her to dinner 
and to the theatre by way of celebrating it. You 
see we're as good as engaged, and if Lamar raises 
my salary the first of next year as promised, we'll 
be married then; that is, if she says 'yes.' It's a 
long time off, but I'm living in hopes." 

Fremont smiled. "I haven't been doing much 
business with Lamar lately," he said, " or I might 
have seen more of you. But drop in on me when- 
ever you feel like it, my boy. I shall be pretty busy 
for the next few months, but can always find time 
for a chat with you." 
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" Thanks, Mr. Fremont. And I notice you speak 
about going to be busy. I don't suppose you'll want 
an extra stenographer, will you? " 

" Possibly I shall need two or three, if my plans 
go through. Why ? Got anybody to recommend ? " 

" I have, indeed, but I hate to ask any more fav- 
ors; youVe done enough for me already." 
Oh, cut that out. What is it, Raymond?" 
The fact is, the girl's folks are not as well off 
as they might be, and she is anxious to help towards 
keeping the household going; but I'd hate like 
thunder to see her in one of these ordinary offices. 
She knows stenography and type-writing, is clever 
and intelligent too, and I think would be really val- 
uable to you. Of course it's only until we're mar- 
ried. She's altogether too bewitching to be turned 
loose in the average office, but you're no ladies' 
man, you never seem to see a woman, and she'd be 
safe enough under your wing." 

A smile, half melancholy, half whimsical, came 
over Fremont's face. " I'm not exactly blind to fe- 
male loveliness," he said dryly, "and when I was 
your age my sight was very good. But I am get- 
ting on in life now, and settled down to serious busi- 
ness, and then too— though no matter. You can 
bring your adored one around any day she wants to 
come, and we'll find something for her to do. I 
shall like her well enough, if she's competent, but 
I guess you needn't worry about her falling in love 
with me." 

They both laughed at the idea. "Thank you, Mr. 
Fremont," said Raymond heartily. " By Jove, there 
is Thirty-third Street. And you get out here too? " 
he continued, as the train pulled into the station. 
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"Ah, there she is waiting for me. May I intro- 
duce you? " 

" Oh, yes," Fremont answered half abstractedly. 
He was thinking rather of Sam Sharp and Sunset, 
and scarcely heard his companion's eager talk as he 
followed the younger man out of the car. He no- 
ticed a girlish figure coming towards them, caught 
the names, " Miss Allen — Mr. Fremont," and after 
the usual commonplaces took leave of the two young 
people and went on in the direction of his hotel — 
his mind full of plans for the coming campaign, yet 
with an indefinite remembrance of deep blue eyes 
in a dimpled laughing face, and yellowish hair 
tucked up coquettishly under a blossom-laden hat. 
If he had questioned himself about it he probably 
would have answered that "Will Raymond has a 
very pretty girl," and thought no more of the 
matter. 

Fremont walked along dreamily. "Lucky young 
dog," he mused, as he fancied the pair having their 
gay little dinner in a corner of some jolly French 
restaurant, the blase life around going on without 
being heeded or giving heed to them — ^the light and 
color and laughter of it all. " Well, it would be good 
to be his age again. Would it, though, I wonder? 
I've had plenty of troubles since I was twenty-two, 
and he's got all his ahead of him. But that cer- 
tainly was a mighty pretty girl." 

Soon the picture of the blithe young couple faded 
from his mind, and his thoughts once more reverted 
wholly to Sunset. Fremont found himself at the 
Waldoria when he recalled an appointment to dine 
that evening at Mochill's, with one Jared Miller, a 
somewhat peculiar member of the under-world of 
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finance. More important matters had almost crowd- 
ed the engagement from his memory, but there was 
still ample time. 

There is in Wall Street a class of men variously 
designated as financial advisers, discretionary 
agents, tipsters and so forth, who though being ex- 
perienced in speculation lack the ability to speculate 
successfully for themselves, but who undertake on 
some pretense to do so for others. Such an adjunct, 
by the way, though perhaps more honest than the 
average freelance adviser and called by a more dig- 
nified name, ornaments most brokers' offices. Much 
on this order was Jared Miller, who quaintly styled 
himself a "Doctor of Finance." The Doctor was 
not typical of his class, however, who as a rule are 
" confidence " men, in that he conscientiously tried 
to make money for those whom he called his " pa- 
tients." When he won, they won; when they lost, 
their money went into the pockets of brokers and 
bigger men, not into those of the Doctor. Though to 
be sure, the net results were about the same, for his 
patients always finished up sick unto death if they 
stayed with him long enough. 

He was an educated man, had been a physician 
with a considerable practice before he began to de- 
vote his entire attention to Wall Street ; a philosopher 
in his way, and a student of affairs in general as well 
as of stocks. He had played at speculation for 
twenty years and knew its every hook and crook; 
had it figured out, in theory, to an exact science, 
and large were the profits which he heaped up at 
times. But some accident or something always came 
along to sweep away these profits, and generally the 
capital as well. Then, after a short threadbare per- 
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iod of depression and hard labor, a fresh group of 
" come-ons " would be gathered together and a fresh 
start made, with varying success, until the inevitable 
happened once more, and it was all to do over again. 

Miller was known as a skilled professional trader, 
and the only explanation of his continued failures 
appeared to be the axiom of which every veteran of 
Wall Street is aware — ^that no one not actually on 
the inside can speculate continuously, pay brokerage 
charges, and win in the end. He was at this time 
getting close to fifty, tall and thin though not un- 
gainly; a little round-shouldered, as men often are 
who have played Atlas for a world of petty troubles. 
He had dark hair streaked with gray, a thin, straggly 
mustache, and mild brown eyes — in brief, a plain, 
ordinary-looking man, self-abnegating and non-ag- 
gressive. 

Mrs. Miller, who demands to be considered in 
any consideration of the Doctor, was a stout, voluble 
lady, of the self-assertive type of husband-owner 
which flourishes in this land of the free, and so 
often adorns the hearth and home of gentle non- 
combative men. If the Doctor had remained a phy- 
sician with a moderate income, doubtless she would 
have deplored the monotony of her restricted life; 
as it was, she impressed upon him on every possible 
occasion the wrong he had done in taking her, young 
and inexperienced, to follow his changing fortunes 
in a city, where, if she had her due, she would be 
driving in a carriage and pair along Riverside, in- 
stead of being doomed to end her days as the wife 
of a cheap speculator in a cheap flat. The Doctor 
was of a temperament easily depressed or made 
buoyant, and after each of these periodical tirades 
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he would come down-town with a don't-care-what 
happens feeling. Then his business would run it- 
self until his fit of melancholy passed, or until the 
lady's ire had cooled. 

Reverses never permanently disheartened Miller. 
As the sting of defeat grew less, confidence revived ; 
he always thought that with the benefit of his added 
experience and strengthened judgment, this time he 
would make a success that should be solid and last- 
ing. Soon after Fremont's advent into Wall Street 
he became acquainted with the Doctor, and absorbed 
many of the latter's theories on speculation; fur- 
thermore putting them to better use than had his 
preceptor — though the first lessons were costly. 
Miller had long since come to have a high regard 
for Fremont's abilities and energetic methods; 
while Fremont thought well of the other's judg- 
ment in speculative affairs, and being very cosmo- 
politan in his associations, frequently consulted with 
him. Then too, he liked the Doctor, knew he was 
an honest man at heart, and liked to talk to him 
ramblingly on general subjects. 

Miller was waiting at the appointed place, and 
brightened perceptibly when his host arrived. Fre- 
mont soon put him at his ease by a query as to 
the manner in which he had satisfied the qualms of 
his wife on these occasional bachelor dinners. 

The Doctor looked at him quizzically. 

" She's really all right," he said. " All women 
have some of that flare-up in them. They're like a 
bunch of gunpowder; let 'em talk and they'll fizz 
up in a lot of flame and do no harm, but if you try 
to hold them down, there's a sure enough explosion 
right away." 
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" Did you ever try to cork down this particular 
brand ? " Fremont enquired, half in earnest. 

" No," replied Miller; " Fve been a fool on Wall 
Street, but Fm not fool enough for that. One kind 
of a fool at a time is sufficient." 

"Oh, I don't know," observed the operator re- 
flectively. " Most of us are several kinds of a fool, 
sometimes in the way we least think. I can lay claim 
to lots of sorts of folly." 

"Believing that you can beat the Street, for 
one?" 

" Yes, in spite of past experiences, I think that 
under certain conditions I can. Perhaps that's one 
of the ways, which I don't know, that I'm a fool. 
Wall Street regards race track sports as easy to 
fleece. Nearly every big bookmaker and gambler 
had tried this game to his cost. But, like you, I've 
had my lessons, and think I've learned the tricks 
well enough to keep my end up." 

The viands came in for discussion at this junc- 
ture, and a desultory conversation followed as the 
meal progressed. The coffee had been brought, and 
cigars lighted, when Miller observed : 

"Joe Lamar seems to have made good at the 
track as well as on the Street, judging from the 
newspaper accounts last summer." 

Fremont shook his head. " Don't you believe it. 
Lamar's a bright fellow, but when these stock mark- 
et operators get plunging on the races they're up 
against another man's game, and quit losers every 
time, just as the gamblers do when they try Wall 
Street. Sam Sharp may be an exception, but he's 
got a fine stable of his own. I doubt if we'll hear 
so much of Lamar at the track this season." 
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" Well, I was only going by hearsay. According 
to report he's the devil of a fellow with women, too. 
Incidentally, I saw him the other day with Mrs. 
Sharp, and they appeared to be on pretty good 
terms." 

" With Sam's young beauty, you mean? But do 
you suppose half the stories about Joe Lamar are 
true? He seems a fairly decent chap. I wasn't 
aware he knew the Sharps, at least not the old man." 

" Lamar probably doesn't want to know the hus- 
bands; he prefers wives. There's plenty of that 
kind, like Treheme, you remejnber." The Doctor 
paused, for the old proverb * Don't mention a rope 
in the house of the hanged ' flashed across his mind ; 
but quickly realizing that it was too late to turn the 
remark, he continued — "Did you ever hear anything 
further in that Treheme business ? " 

A shadow of perplexity darkened the other's face. 

"No; absolutely nothing. From the day I came 
back and presented myself to the district attorney, 
not a move has been made by the police. The inves- 
tigation had lapsed — ^not siifficient evidence to pro- 
ceed, I was given to understand. They wanted me 
badly enough in the beginning, but when I returned 
to face the music, they acted as if they'd never 
thought of connecting me with the crime. There's 
some mystery behind it, but perhaps it's best to let 
sleeping dogs lie." 

" Could someone friendly to you have had suf- 
ficient influence to stop the prosecution of this case ? 
You've a theory, I suppose ? " 

" Oh, I've a number of theories, but they're all 
indefinite. Indirectly I learned that the police were 
called oflF by the district attorney's office — ^powerful 
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influence was brought to bear, doubtless — ^but 
whether because some of society's dirty linen was 
in danger of being washed, or for more vital reas- 
ons, I've never been able to discover. However, 
it's kept me from being brought into a lot of un- 
pleasant notoriety, to say the least ; though for aught 
I know the rope for my hanging is being spun. But 
I haven't worried much over it and don't mean to- 
been too busy." 

"Don't you think Treheme's wife could throw 
some light on the subject, if she would?" pursued 
MiUer. 

" No, I think not ; though she had begun to hate 
him towards the last. Was it any wonder? Bessie 
Treheme was a lovable, trusting little woman whom 
he married for her fortune, and he ran through all 
of that he could get hold of, in short order. Much 
of her money was tied up or he would have had it 
all. He badgered her and bullied her and made her 
life miserable with his other love affairs, and yet 
she kept on loving him for a long time. 

" Curious, how women are, when in love ; the 
worse you treat them the better they seem to like 
you. If Bessie'd got a divorce and married some 
decent fellow, or if she'd had the spirit to pay him 
back in his own coin, there would still have been 
something in life for her. But she couldn't have 
brought herself to do either. And he actually pre- 
tended to be jealous of her; trumped up accusations 
and threatened to divorce her — ^if she didn't buy 
him off. At last he went too far, and I fancy her 
love for him must have sickened and died, as it 
surely would with any woman in her senses long 
before. 
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" But you may be sure she had nothing to do 
with the killing of her husband. She has some in- 
fluential connections, but it isn't at all probable that 
their influence was strong enough to stop the pros- 
ecution, even had they exerted it to that end — 
though doubtless they looked upon Treheme's death 
as a blessing." 

"Yes, he was a thorough-paced blackguard; 
there's no question about that," responded the Doc- 
tor meditatively, "and there's a dozen men and 
women besides you, who would have been morally 
justified in putting him out of the way. The govern- 
ment ought to offer a bounty on the scalps of such 
rogues, just as they used to on wolves. Seems to 
me I once heard some gossip, too, about Treherne 
and Sam Sharp's young wife." 

" I've heard of it, but I never attached any partic- 
ular importance to it. Treherne was constant in 
his attentions to most pretty women ; and besides, it 
dates too far back. Sharp's million-dollar prize 
beauty may be fond of the men and fond of admir- 
ation, but I think she's too shrewd to have com- 
promised herself with a fellow like him." 

" She's certainly a very pretty woman," com- 
mented Miller. "What was that story about the 
million?" he continued questioningly. "Didn't Sharp 
advertise for the most beautiful girl in America?" 

" Why, everybody knew of that. The newspapers 
were full of it at the time of their marriage. Sharp 
didn't exactly advertise, but he caused it to be cir- 
culated that he was looking for such a lady, of good 
character, to take unto himself as a wife, and that 
a wedding present of one million dollars awaited 
her." 
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" Rather unconventional, wasn't it ? '* 

"Yes, but Sharp prides himself on having the 
fastest race-horses in the world, and no doubt in the 
same spirit he wanted the most beautiful woman. 
The old man felt extremely proud of his twenty-one 
year-old acquisition, I understand." 

" And he actually did give his bride the promised 
million ? " 

" Oh, yes, and as much more to play with and 
cut a shine in society. Not that Sharp cares much 
for society himself, but he likes to be represented in 
it by proxy as it were, and to enjoy the reputation 
of possessing the best that there is, whether it be 
in horse-flesh, women, or anything else. She's very 
good to hang his diamonds on, and with her beauty 
and style is capable of making any sort of society 
sit up and take notice." 

" Well, assuming that all she wanted was his 
money, he took big chances in making her such a 
wedding present. He might have lost both her and 
his million right at the start." 

" Oh, no," laughed Fremont. " Sharp is too foxy 
for anything like that. He wasn't taking any 
chances of * parting on their bridal tour.' She got 
the coin all right, but there were strings to it. You 
can bet the old man was prepared for possible 
emergencies. When Sharp makes a bargain he's 
mighty careful to see to it that he gets his money's 
worth, and that the party of the second part keeps 
their end of the contract." 

" And does he in this case ? " queried Miller dry- 
ly. " Is he getting all out of it that he expected? " 

Fremont shrugged his shoulders. " About all out 
of it that he could expect, I guess. Wbal MS\xaS\:^ 
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makes a millionaire on the shady side of fifty marry 
a penniless girl on the sunny side of twenty-five? 
It is a fair bargain, from one point of view, pro- 
vided both parties act in good faith, for each gets 
valuable consideration. Sharp doesn't often slip up 
in his projects, and presumably he's been around 
enough to know what's what in femininity as well 
as with men. 

" I don't suppose there was ever any love lost 
between him and her — ^but that wasn't in the con- 
tract. He's very careful, I understand, to keep her 
in mind of the fact that though she can have every- 
thing that money may purchase, and all the currency 
of the republic that she can spend, and may call it 
hers, that it is in reality his money. I imagine that 
it didn't take her long to learn just how far she 
could go in the matter of outside flirtations, without 
getting called down by him and having the reins 
tightened up. If she has gone a step or two farther 
now and then, he probably doesn't know of it." 

" You are rather close to the son. What does he 
think of his young step-mother? It couldn't have 
tickled him much, his father marrying again," the 
Doctor added with a chuckle. 

"Hardly. But that's a subject I've never dis- 
cussed with Jim Sharp, nor have I ever even re- 
ferred to the lady in his presence. It might be 
treading on his corns. But see here, Doc, we're wast- 
ing time discussing the Sharp family government; 
it's no concern of ours." 

" It would be pretty bad if that Treheme business 
should crop up again," observed Miller, reverting to 
the unsolved problem once more, as, a few minutes 
later, they arose to go. 
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" No doubt about that. But like the darky in the 
song, ' I'm not troubling trouble till trouble troubles 
me/ " said Fremont as he picked up his hat. "A man 
needs all his brains about him in our business. At 
any rate, I've got something on that will require all 
of mine," he continued, while waiting for a car. 
" A big thing, I believe." 

" Let me in on it if it's all right." 

** I'll let you know soon enough, and maybe you 
can put some of your patients wise, too. Good- 
night." 



I 



CHAPTER V. 

THE campaign's opening guns. 

• 

Two busy months passed for Fremont and Sharp 
in perfecting their plans for the Sunset campaign, 
and making their first covert moves in the projected 
battle for millions. Sunset was hammered down 
to 39, and the stock accumulated by the methods 
which Fremont had outlined to the Sharps. Final- 
ly, on removal of the pressure, it rebounded to 
above 50, and had come to an equilibrium at about 
49, the original starting-point. Old Sam, like some 
gaunt gray wolf with bared fangs, has stood pa- 
tiently in the background waiting the time to spring 
at his prey. His shrewd eyes have followed the 
tape, telling him Fremont's every manoeuvre; it is 
not feeding-time yet, when the call of the financial 
jungle will bring him into the open. God pity the 
game he stalks, or any creature in his path, when 
the hour arrives to fill his maw; for Sam Sharp 
knows no mercy when the lust for dollars is upon 
him. 

The devices by which the holders of Sunset were 
induced to sell their stock, are but the ways of Wall 
Street ; and the ways of Wall Street lead into dark 
places where the light of truth seldom shines. Jungle 
law prevails in that complex and marvellous pro- 
duct of a high civilization ; the only thing that counts 
is to bring down your game. To break Sunset wa« 
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made easier by Sharp having had 50,000 shares be- 
forehand, which he threw on the market in the ways 
that were most effective. Three days of steady sell- 
ing and declining prices had brought out stock from 
various quarters, as it always does, and at the end 
of a week's active operations Sunset was down four 
points and Sam had bought back his 50,000 shares. 
The first essential of successful manipulation is not 
to lose stock while hammering the price preparatory 
to an advance; nor, ordinarily, to increase holdings 
on the rise. And no one could beat the subtle Sam 
at the manipulative game. 

Fremont's business was to find out what was do- 
ing in high quarters, and long before his deal with 
Sharp he had learned that Sam owned a big line of 
Sunset which he was unable to market ; other stocks 
went up while Sunset stood still, and whenever Sam 
tried to boost the price, more Sunset would be 
thrown on his hands. The property itself was all 
right ; the trouble being that inside interests wanted 
Sharp's holdings themselves, at a price, and simply 
did not propose to permit an advance out of which 
he would reap the benefit. It was part of Fre- 
mont's plan to turn their hostile attitude to the ad- 
vantage of his own side. 

In something like a month from the beginning of 
operations. Sunset was down to 40, and all Sam's 
arts were brought into play; among others, the old 
but ever effective device of ostentatiously selling 
while at the same time buying double the quantity 
sold. Fremont's announcement at this period, beg- 
ging the public to buy, had a two-fold purpose — 
to induce selling by professionals, and to give the 
public confidence in him when later the ?>Vcy:k ^v^. ^ 
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up as predicted, so that when in due course he real- 
ly wanted people to buy, and told them to, they 
would. As a result of his announcement, probably 
ten times as much stock was sold as bought. Out- 
siders will not buy at the bottom, with nothing but 
bad news pouring in; they never learn that a bull 
campaign begins in gloom and ends in glory. The 
public is ever ready to buy after, but never before, 
an advance. By being openly bullish from the very 
beginning of the rise, Fremont had, however, placed 
himself in position to command a big following lat- 
er, when he would need it. 

Most of the Sunset which Fremont acquired 
found its way into Sharp's bank, there to be hy- 
pothecated for fresh loans with which to make fur- 
ther purchases. But so skillfully were the trans- 
fers conducted, that no breath of suspicion arose 
that Sam Sharp and Fremont were connected in 
these transactions. As essential to the success of 
the campaign, the utmost secrecy was maintained as 
to their being associated in any manner. 

At last, when every possible share had been gath- 
ered in — and an immense amount of the stock which 
they did not own, sold by persons who would be 
forced to buy it back sooner or later — Sunset was 
permitted to advance to around SO. Sharp's hold- 
ings were now 200,000 shares — ^at an average cost 
of 45 — though they had bought and sold many times 
that quantity in the process of accumulation. It 
mystified the financial world how Fremont had 
managed to weather the gale ; the supposition being 
that he had been forced to let go a large part of his 
stock around 40. Moreover, it was said that he 
controlled a pool among his clients — ^perhaps a 
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Stronger pool than anybody thought. Doubtless, 
the Street reasoned, he had sailed very close to the 
wind and his pool had been seriously crippled, but 
he could consider himself lucky to have scraped 
through at all. In any case, it was supposed, the 
rally was over. 

What the insiders had done was to help along the 
decline, as foreseen by Fremont, with the object of 
forcing him to let go. However, they did not lose 
much stock below 45, and presently detecting quiet 
absorption from some outside quarter they con- 
cluded to reckon with Fremont later, and turned 
buyers themselves, taking all that could be had with- 
out bidding up the price. But the net result was that 
the speculative line, of interests identified with Sun- 
set, was reduced from 100,000 to 70,000 shares. 
The rest of the stock acquired by Sharp came from 
professional traders, and the unfortunate public 
which always sells at the bottom. For it is a 
curious fact that if when prices are low and senti- 
ment is bearish, a security of real value declines ten 
points or so, outsiders think it is worthless, or at 
least that it will decline ten points further, and 
hasten to sell ; whereas they will seldom if ever sell 
a stock which actually is worthless, unless obliged 
to. The explanation, though, is simple — ^the public 
never has an initiatory or original opinion of its 
own, but unconsciously receives and absorbs what- 
ever impression the operator desires to create, and 
acts on that impression. 

And now, after weeks of great activity, Sunset 
was back to its starting point and had quieted down. 
Besides Sharp's 200,000 shares, Fremont had 
bought 10,000 for himself. Purchases on balance 
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by his following were insignificant; most of those 
who did buy, closed out, some at a profit, others 
at a loss. Likewise many of the bears who had 
" covered," seeing that Sunset went no higher again 
sold. All offerings at recessions, Sharp, through 
Fremont, quietly absorbed, but filled any demand 
around 50. His play was to exhaust the floating 
supply, so far as possible, before the upward manip- 
ulation began, and to lodge stock where it would not 
be likely to come out on the advance. 

Finally, when the bears got tired of selling and no 
more Sunset was offered. Sharp and Fremont pre- 
pared to make their next important move. The lat- 
ter announced by circular and through the press that 
within a week he would start an important advance 
in Sunset, and urged the public to co-operate in 
putting up the price. The announcement was, as 
anticipated, greeted with mild curiosity by the pub- 
lic and with derision by Wall Street. It looked a 
very transparent trick to get rid of his own stock 
at a good price. The inside interests thought they 
saw the game, and virtuously determined to thwart 
any further tricks that he might attempt. 

Fremont had his instructions. He was to make 
a false start, bid Sunset up to near 52, without 
buying any more than necessary above 51, and see 
how much stock came out and from what sources. 
Sharp would sell above 51, and Fremont was to 
accept offerings on the reaction below that figure. 

The latter often conducted his operations through 
other brokers, but this day he went on the floor of 
the Exchange himself. The general market was 
moderately strong, and Sunset had been hovering 
between 49% and 491/^, with little doing. About 
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11.30 he strolled over to the Sunset post and bid 
491^ for 500 shares. It was promptly supplied. 
Then he bid the same price for 500 more, and se- 
cured 200; raised his bid to 49%, getting 200, 
and paid 49% for the last hundred. The stock 
was evidently scarce. 

"Will give % for five hundred more." None 
offered. 

" Fi' hun'er at seven-ates," called an excited per- 
son, rushing up. 

" Taken. And % for any part of a thousand.*' 
None was offered at less than 50, and Fremont 
turned to walk away. 

A few scattered lots were traded in, from 50 
down to 49%, and then Fremont started again. 
"Three-quarters for any part of a thousand,*' he 
bid. No response. 

" Seven-eighths." He got 200. And a number of 
brokers were pressing in their anxiety to sell small 
lots at 50. 

" Any part o' f i' thousan' at fifty," bawled a loud- 
mouthed individual who had not the least idea that 
Fremont would show an inclination to accept his 
offer. 

" Take a thousand of that," was the answer. 

A small crowd began to gather around the Sun- 
set " tree," and other bids and offers coming in 
on signs of activity, considerable stock changed 
hands; during which period Fremont ran the price 
up to 51% without much resistance. When Sun- 
set touched a new high figure, 51, traders jumped in 
to buy, and Fremont simply helped the advance 
along. He bought 14,000 shares that day, some at 
the very top, in what seemed to observers to be al- 
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most an expiring effort to make his bluff good. 
Meanwhile, under cover of the activity. Sharp sold 
as much. Insiders did not show their hand; they 
were waiting for Fremont to exhaust his buying 
power, and it was made to look as though this were 
about done. In spite of his apparently frantic en- 
deavors. Sunset sold off and closed heavy at 50 1-2, 
yet at a net gain for the day. 

Sharp and Fremont calculated that the inside 
clique would be heard from on the morrow. And 
they were. 

Fremont had returned to his office and disposed 
of the more important matters awaiting his atten- 
tion, when Miller's long figure appeared in the crack 
of the door. Most men find it convenient to have 
a friend with whom they can speak freely about all 
kinds of things, with whom they can take off coat 
and collar as it were, and sit down in their mental 
shirt-sleeves, and thus even during his absorption 
in the Sunset campaign Fremont was always will- 
ing for a chat with the Doctor. For these two were 
congenial in many ways; Miller might be a hen- 
pecked husband, but he was no fool. Their ideas 
of life, apart from stocks and bonds, ran much in 
the same channel. Fremont's rise to a higher strata 
had never made him consider it undignified to con- 
tinue on terms of friendship with a so-called tipster. 

The Doctor had been plodding along with in- 
different success, had in truth at last begun to lose 
faith in his ability to " beat the game," and feeling 
thus was not optimistic with regard to Sunset; 
though Fremont had unfolded to him as much of the 
scheme as he considered prudent, without divulging 
Sharp's part therein. But he felt no small inter- 
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est in the outcome, and though dubious his doubt 
was that of a man anxious to be convinced. Miller 
had a peculiar habit of entering a room with appar- 
ent caution, putting in his head first, as if to see if 
the coast was clear — z, habit acquired, perhaps, from 
years of home life with a help-mate of imcertain 
temper. 

"Can I come in?" he began. "I know you're 
busy, but ril only stay a minute." 

Fremont looked up from his desk and nodded. 
"Sure," he said. "Glad to see you. There's a chair." 

" What about Sunset ? It went up a little today, 
but I believe the big fellows are selling." 

" You needn't worry about that. Doctor," laughed 
Fremont, in answer to his look and tone more than 
the words. " Sunset will go higher tomorrow, and 
higher yet next week and next month. The shorts 
haven't been given their final squeeze by any means 
— I am going to jolly them along and play with 
them as an angler plays with a trout." 

" Don't get too confident, young man. You've 
been marvellously successful so far, but success is 
an incubator for the chicks of pride, and that brood 
runs all to legs and feathers without meat. Indeed, 
I could never understand how you withstood the 
savage onslaught of the bears when the price was 
down below 40, but doubtless your resources were 
larger than I supposed. I was afraid to buy a share." 

" Well, you can buy now," suggested Fremont 
calmly. " I have a good thing and I'm going to play 
it for all it's worth. You know the real value of 
this property. Take it from me, the price will cross 
the value. Of course ultimately somebody will get 
stuck — we must distribute our stock v^Vvtxv >Jcvfc Natcn^ 
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comes — the public will be enthusiastic after a thirty 
point advance, and gladly take Sunset off our 
hands, expecting it to go up another thirty. How- 
ever, as I shall openly bull Sunset all the way up, 
outsiders who wait until the advance is over and 
then buy, cannot blame me. I shall give my clients 
and my personal following an absolutely square 
deal, but they meanwhile will of course have passed 
the tip to buy along to their friends, who in turn 
will pass it to their friends, and so on indefinitely. 
These latter ones will buy about the time we are 
ready to sell — ^but if the third and fourth genera- 
tions, so to speak, get stuck, they cannot hold me 
accountable for the results of their own procrastin- 
ation. Then again. Sunset is actually worth pretty 
near the price at which I expect to unload, so the 
stock isn't going to collapse of its own weight after 
we are out." 

" Oh, yes,'* commented Miller ; " I am aware that 
Sunset is a great property and selling much below its 
true worth. But rumor has it that the directors op- 
erate the road for their own benefit, and divert the 
traffic to other roads which they also control. Be 
that as it may, I grant that Sunset as an investment 
is cheap. But you are a speculator, not an inves- 
tor, and you well know that if there is one way 
more certain than another for a speculator to lose 
money, it is by studying values. Moreover, there 
are 900,000 shares of this stock in all, and the in- 
siders could swamp you with your limited capital at 
any stage of the game they saw fit. Don't imagine 
for a moment that they will hesitate if it suits their 

purpose." 
The ^host of a smile played across Fremont's 
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face " That is all true enough from one stand- 
point," he answered. " Obviously, if the capitaliza- 
tion were smaller. Sunset would be easier to handle. 
But there are some factors in my favor too. Nearly 
300,000 shares are owned by scattered outside in- 
vestors here and abroad, most of which can be fig- 
ured on as permanently removed from Wall Street ; 
400,000 shares are held by the controlling interests 
for investment, in the form of a trust, and cannot 
be disturbed. So you see the actual floating supply 
is not large — and my following is not inconsider- 
able. Of course the bears can sell all the short 
stock they please, but the fellows who sell what 
they don't own in the hope of breaking me may 
find the experiment costly — and perhaps I have an 
ace or two up my sleeve." 

" You will need to have five to each pack. Sup- 
pose the insiders let the price run up a few points 
and sell to you after the advance, as they could so 
easily do; it would take a miracle to save you. So 
far, they haven't interfered with your operations." 

" Well, when it comes to miracles, if they throw 
sixes maybe I'll throw sevens," rejoined Fremont. 
" But seriously, here is a stock worth 100 and sell- 
ing at 50. In spite of present handicaps it is earn- 
ing big money and has a wonderful future. Its 
earnings cannot always be concealed. Speculatively, 
the short interest alone is sufficient to boost it ten 
points at least, provided other stocks were advanc- 
ing. And right there is a big factor in my favor; 
we are in the early stages of a general bull cam- 
paign for the whole market, otherwise I'd feel far 
less confident. At any rate, this will be the effort 
of my life, and — I'm going to win,'* 
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WHE:n fair UPS PRAISE. 

Fremont felt sorry for the Doctor and resolved 
to help him in his market operations, so far as he 
conveniently could without confusing or spoiling the 
deal. Their talk had further increased his own con- 
fidence in the outcome of the Sunset campaign, and 
he was feeling in rather a roseate mood when a 
glance at his watch showed it to be nearly five 
o'clock. In a corner by the window, Claudia Allen, 
the centre of Will Raymond's affections, was busily 
transcribing a huge batch of private correspondence 
which Fremont had dictated an hour before. The 
keys clicked merrily under her deft fingers as the 
pile of letters increased. In the outer office clerks 
and typewriters were engaged in winding up their 
end of the day's work. 

Raymond had spoken none too highly either of 
Claudia's attractions or her abilities. To Fremont's 
mind she was about the right height, with a figure 
perfect even if a trifle round, sunshiny hair, ap- 
pealing eyes — " eyes too expressive to be blue, too 
lovely to be grey " — an oval, delicately moulded 
face with the bright bloom of health, and a mouth 
whose sweetness invited to the discussion of things 
far removed from stocks and bonds. Not yet twen- 
ty, Claudia Allen seemed formed to win both ad- 
miration and love. 
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Fremont had found her common-sense and 
quickness of comprehension far above the average, 
and within a month she was taking all the im- 
portant letters, and was moreover in charge of the 
mailing and market letter departments. Not only 
was she well educated, but she possessed that alert- 
ness of intelligence which education cannot give un- 
less it be assimilated by a mind able to discriminate. 
The office work went along more harmoniously than 
ever before, and Fremont and Raymond's fiance 
soon became more like chums than employer and 
employed. Frequently Fremont was fain to admit 
to himself that her fresh young charm and pres- 
ence added greatly to his content, and without an- 
alyzing his feelings in any way, he knew that he 
liked to talk to her, and that he found her more 
companionable than any woman he had ever met. 

" These letters are ready for you to sign, Mr. 
Fremont," said Claudia, startling him with her voice 
since he was thinking about her, as she laid them 
on his desk. " Have you anything else for me to do?*' 

" I guess that's all for tonight," he answered half 
absently. " See how the girls are getting on with 
their work, find if there are any questions they want 
to ask, and tell them they may have to remain an 
hour or so later tomorrow. If everything's in order 
you can go home." 

" Oh, I am waiting for Will, and it's no use to 
expect him till nearly six. I'll see how the girls are 
getting on, and come back." 

When she returned, Fremont's desk was clear. 
" We can take things easy for half an hour now," 
he observed, glancing up at her. " Don't these hust- 
ling days tire you out?" 
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" Well, I do get sl little tired sometimes, towards 
six o'clock. But it's very interesting, and I'd much 
rather be here than sitting idly at home, or helping 
father. During these last few weeks the time has 
just flown." 

"They've been delightful weeks for me," said 
Fremont warmly. " I do not know whether it was 
the excitement of manipulating Sunset, or the charm 
of your presence. Maybe it was both. If you only 
could realize the difference it makes in having some- 
one who is a real help. Why," he smiled at her, " I 
don't believe in the whole of Wall Street any man 
is so fortunate as I am in his private secretary." 

Claudia flushed to the roots of her hair at this 
unexpected praise, and hesitated as she answered. 

" It's very good of you to say so, but I know so 
little about these things." 

" You know as much as you ever need to," re- 
joined the other emphatically. " I would rather de- 
pend on your clear intuition than follow the argu- 
ment of a supposed expert." 

" Of all things, Mr. Fremont. Why? " 

" Because Wall Street's a good deal like every- 
thing else; if you look at it too closely you don't 
get what the artists call perspective. Same as if 
you hold a silver dollar two inches from the eye it 
blots out all else." 

Claudia nodded. " One can get so excited over 
being busy," she said, changing the subject, " that 
nothing else matters. I never shall forget that first 
day, when I felt there was no time for lunch, your 
telling me with quite a savage look that I'd have t j 
take exercise and eat, or I'd be of no use to you. One 
day, though, I almost did forget it, for when I got 
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outside the door I heard the newsboys calling: 
' Extra ! Great excitement in Sunset 1 ' You can't 
think how proud I felt to be working for somebody 
who could make all that commotion in such a little 
time/' 

" Are you referring to the newsboys, or to me? " 
queried Fremont. " Seriously, Fm extremely flat- 
tered to win your admiration, and TU try to do 
better, but you mustn't over-rate my exploits. Al- 
most anybody could do what I am doing if they had 
the opportunity." 

" That's just the point," Claudia flushed in her 
sweet earnestness. " You make the opportunity in- 
stead of waiting for it to come. Will and I have 
talked about it ever so many times." 

A shadow flitted across Fremont's face. " Ray- 
mond needn't envy me," he muttered shortly. " He 
has youth and good looks and " — with a quick smile 
— " and he has you ; he can't expect everything." 

" Why, you are not old — nobody would think of 
calling you old, at thirty-three — and you're not half 
bad-looking. Besides, good looks don't count for 
much in a man — women admire men who do things." 

" They don't love them, though," exclaimed Fre- 
mont moodily. 

" I'd have to admire a man in order to love him," 
said Claudia with decision. 

" Some women seem to prefer men whom thev 
can neither respect nor admire." 

Claudia considered a minute, her rounded chin 
resting on her palm, her eyes cast down. 

" A woman's heart may follow her sympathies," 
she said at last. ** Perhaps the very lack of admir- 
able qualities would appeal to her, in that way." 
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" I ou^t to be entitled to sympathy and love, 
then," remarked Fremont grimly ; " for I haven't 
any admirable qualities concealed about me that I'm 
aware of. I even cannot talk well, or put my best 
ideas into the wished-for words," 

"I don't agree with you, Mr. Fremont. But any- 
way, why should you be so low-spirited about it? 
Some persons have brilliant thoughts, which they 
lack the ability to express ; others possess facility of 
speech, or of expression, but lack the thoughts. He 
who has both is a genius — " 

" And he who has neither is a fool." 

" There is an old proverb which says, ' He who 
would have others think well of him, should think 
well of himself." 

" You're right ; confidence is half the battle, and 
I'm unfortunate in being able to see myself as I am." 

" Most of us would be unhappy indeed if we 
could do that," commented the girl archly. " Mr. 
Fremont, I don't know of anybody who doesn't ap- 
preciate you, except yourself. I expect one of these 
days you will be such a great man that poor little 
me will read of your achievements in the maga- 
zines, and boast to all my friends that I once really 
knew you well enough to say good-morning." 

" That's very sweet of you, and of course I'm 
doing my small best with this Sunset business, for 
it's the opportunity of my life and may mean mil- 
lions. But I shall never be great. No great man 
ever had dark eyes." 

" Nonsense." laughed Claudia. " You might 

e a Napoleon for aH we know^-only I hope you 

Napoleon wasn't a lovable sort of man." 
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The light words aroused in Fremont a current of 
emotion that shook him inwardly from head to foot, 
as a child's touch may start a powerful electric bat- 
tery. He was silent for a moment, and then ex- 
claimed impetuously: 

" Lovable is no word to use in connection with 
me. Don't look so startled," he added, checking 
himself as he observed her surprised look. " I was 
only thinking of the happiness that might come to 
a man in loving and being loved by the girl of his 
choice — as Raymond is. I have to get down to 
business instead. Do you know, Miss Allen, I doubt 
if Will realizes what a prize he has won in the 
lucky bag of love." 

Fremont's voice had regained its usual calm, but 
his tones were somewhat lingering, and his eyes 
somewhat dreamy, as the lovely color flooded 
Claudia's face. She laughed in pretty confusion, 
and said: 

"Yes, Will is a dear boy. But you have alto- 
gether too exalted an opinion of me — I am just an 
everyday sort of girl^ and I could never live up to 



it." 



Then, as if to ward off the decidedly personal 
tone the conversation was taking, she added quickly, 
" I often wonder whether all this racing after great 
wealth is worth its cost. If Will's father had been 
satisfied with a comfortable living, he might be alive 
and happy today ; but in trying to get more he lost 
what he had. You really don't need the money for 
which you are striving, and yet you give yourself 
wholly to that one end. You have fine horses and 
seldom use them. You are fond of the races but 
never go. You don't see two plays in a year. And 
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suppose you do make a million, or ten millions, what 
will you do with it ? " 

" You are something of a philosopher, aren't 
you?" laughed Fremont. "Why the mad chase 
after dollars ? For the same reason, I suppose, that 
boys play marbles ; for the excitement of the game, 
the stakes themselves are unimportant. Wealth 
generally is accepted as success crystallized, and 
though its attainment may bring no more perman- 
ent happiness than the marbles won by the urchin 
from his less skillful comrades, yet in both cases 
the triumph of winning brings satisfaction for the 
time. It's the same way in anything to which we 
aspire ; our elation does not last long after the vic- 
tory is achieved. I have chased many will-o-the- 
wisps, and captured one or two, but in the final an- 
alysis they proved of almost as little real import as 
the houses of sand which children build with so 
much care. My house of sand is a bunch of mil- 
lions, and it must be completed before an incoming 
tide sweeps every vestige away." 

" And will not someone have to lose that money 
which you expect to make ? " asked the girl. 
" Surely this kind of wealth cannot be created out 
of nothing." 

"Oh, I shall not attempt to defend the Wall 
Street game, or to justify myself. It is all essential- 
ly dishonest — I know that. But being in the game, 
I must play according to the rules or be disquali- 
fied. I must employ chicanery and deceit — the op- 
erator's stock in trade — ^and take any advantage, 
fair or unfair, which may present itself, or my fin- 
ancial death warrant would be signed within the 
day. I've hoped to do some good in the world, but 
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it's a question if this kind of life doesn't tell for 
evil." 

"That's not for me to judge," Claudia replied 
slowly. " I think, however, that as it's human na- 
ture to speculate, and that as you cannot reform 
the world, or even stem the gambling spirit, you do 
the next best thing — endeavor to teach people to 
speculate successfully. You never advise anyone 
to bring his money here; on the contrary, thous- 
ands of novices and country folk who could ill af- 
ford to lose, through your efforts have kept away 
from the market. Your customers are of a class 
who are, or at least should be, well aware of what 
they are doing; they risk their money, and win 
or lose, as you do. At the same time, I think that 
in money you have a false ideal, a wrong ambition." 

" You've submitted an excellent brief for my de- 
fense," smiled Fremont. " But it is a different 
proposition for the outsider who sees his savings, 
perhaps the result of years of labor and economy, 
taken away, confiscated — than for me, a seasoned 
gambler, whose money comes easy and who has 
been almost broke a dozen times. He feels it; to 
him it is a life's disaster. To me, it is but an 
incident. Ah, there is Raymond," he continued, as 
that young man appeared at the door. " Come in. 
Will ; glad to see you. Any news ? " 

" Not from me ; though I noticed that Sunset was 
quite active today. Hope I didn't keep you wait- 
ing, Claudia?" 

" No, I've just been having an instructive chat 
with Mr. Fremont. He doesn't often find time to 
talk." 

" Been down to the track this season ? " Raymond 
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enquired of the elder man, as Claudia arose to put 
on her hat. "Don't you play the ponies any more ? " 
he continued, Fremont having given a negative shake 
of the head. 

" Too busy. Moreover, I haven't bet on a horse 
for years." 

" Is that so ? You used to be quite a plunger. 
I've often pictured you as one of the heroes of the 
betting ring, and have wondered how you could 
have given up so entrancing a game." 

" My boy, it's entrancing only at a distance. The 
romance of the race-track, like that of Wall Street, 
exists but in the imagination. Get into the game, 
as part of it, and the glamour is gone ; a very prosaic 
reality is all that remains. I was something of a 
plunger, once; but my last experience in that line 
rather sickened me with betting." 

" Tell us the story. Claudia, Mr. Fremont's rem- 
iniscences of his racing days are delightful — that is, 
on those rare occasions when he speaks of them." 

" It would take too long, Will. And Miss Allen 
is ready to go." 

" Oh, do tell us, Mr. Fremont. I am in no hurry, 
really, and would like to hear," Claudia hastened 
to say. 

" Well, boiled down it was like this ; though the 
excitement was in the happening, and it won't sound 
much more than commonplace in the telling. Bad 
luck had followed me for several days, and after 
about a dozen consecutive losers things were looking 
serious. Then came a race on which I felt confident 
that most of my losses could be made up. I doped 
a certain horse as the sure winner. He was timed 
a secret trial in one-forty flat — a second faster than 
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anything else in the race could travel a mile. When 
the betting opened, the price was 3 to 1, and I lost 
no time in getting down a pretty good roll. Mean- 
while, the bookies saw there was something doing, 
and nibbed. Presently the owner came along with 
his roll, but the price had been cut to even money 
and no great amount could be placed at all. He 
was furious, having calculated to get at least $5,000 
down at nice juicy odds, and make a killing himself 
— ^but he had been forestalled. 

" So Mr. Owner goes into the paddock and has 
a talk with his jockey and one or two other boys. 
All this, by the way, happened at one of the winter 
tracks. Five minutes before post time the odds 
began to expand ; 8 to 5 was chalked up— then 2 to 1. 
Just before the start, three and even four to one 
was obtainable. The owner of the horse had backed 
another nag, named Fireball, from tens down to 
threes. The cat was out of the bag at last — he had 
fixed the jockeys. There would be a killing all 
right, but on the wrong horse for me. And prac- 
tically my last dollar was at stake. A cold perspira- 
tion oozed from every pore. I could picture the 
finish before the flag fell. 

" Of course Fireball won. My horse was left at 
the post, and I didn't feel happy, you can be sure. 
Well, the next two races I passed up, and did some 
hard thinking. For the race after, another plant 
was framed to do me; it seemed all at once to be 
in the wind that I was easy money. They had 
learned that I intended to plunge on a horse named 
Vulcan. This animal outclassed his field, and ex- 
perts would have figured him a sure winner. Every- 
thing looked straight; but somehow I divined the 
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trap, and resolved to beat them at their own game. 
Vulcan was to be pulled in order to get my roll. 
So I talked Vulcan, but didn't make an actual bet 
imtil the horses were at the starting post on the 
far side of the track — ^impossible then for the fake 
to be changed. At the last moment I went down 
the line, placing in all $5,000— credit bets — on the 
next best horse, Sparkle. It was a desperate chance, 
for I didn't have a thousand dollars in the world. 
And I stood to win nearly twenty thousand! 

" Since that day Fve had far more at stake in 
the stock market, but the emotions concentrated 
into so brief a period — ^the time from when the bets 
were placed until the race was over — ^gave me per- 
haps the most strenuous five minutes of my life. 
By the way, it's not the race itself that tugs at one's 
heartstrings, but the manoeuvring at the post. To 
cut the story short. Sparkle won; Vulcan second. 
And I haven't bet on a horse since. For that mat- 
ter, though," he continued, in response to some 
comment of his listeners, "there's more crooked- 
ness here in Wall Street in an hour than on the 
race tracks in a year." 

When Claudia and Raymond left the office a few 
moments later, Fremont gazed after them strange- 
ly. For some minutes he sat in a fit of abstraction, 
thinking vaguely perhaps, of " what might have 
been," ere he pulled himself together with a sigh, 
and reached for the complicated tabulation of 
figures that had been brought in and awaited his 
examination. 



CHAPTER VIL 

A JOUST IN THE MARKET-PLACE. 

Fremont was on the floor himself at the opening 
next morning, and bid 51 for five hundred Sunset. 
The stock at once was supplied, and a thousand more 
offered at the same figure. He recognized the seller 
as Sly, a broker who represented Sunset insiders. 

" Will give seven-eighths for a thousand," said 
Fremont with affected hesitation. 

" Sold. And a thousand more if you want it." 

"That's enough," said Fremont walking away. 
The inside broker had apparently scored an easy 
triumph ; and other offers to sell coming in, the price 
quickly declined to 50%, where insiders picked up 
3,000 shares. The price rallied to 50^ and hung 
there. 

About eleven o'clock Fremont took a hand again, 
and succeeded in bidding Sunset up to 51%, with 
no resistance this time by the insiders. The latter 
were awaiting developments. 

Sharp's selling now came into evidence, and on 
comparatively heavy transactions the price again 
broke below 51. 

Seven-eighths for a thousand," Fremont bid. 
'Sold," shouted the inside broker. Sly, who then 
offered 1,000 more at %, with no bids. 

" Thousand at five-eighths." Still, no takers. 

" Thousand at a half," persisted Sly, 



it 
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" Taken," said Fremont. 

" Thousand at three-eighths." 

" Taken." 

" Thousand at a quarter." 

" Taken " — this time hesitatingly. 

" Thousand at an eighth." No answer. 

" Will sell any part o* fi' thousan' at fifty," shout- 
ed Sly, grasping Fremont excitedly by the arm. The 
offer was intended as a bluflf, but Fremont an- 
swered : " Five thousand at fifty. Taken." 

The inside broker was chagrined; but simulating 
satisfaction, he determined to carry the bluff 
through. 

" Fi' thousan' more at nine 'n' seven-ates." 

" Taken," again came the response. 

Half the Exchange was in an uproar now, with 
the Sunset post as a storm-centre. Thousands of 
shares were handled in all parts of the crowd. 
Sharp selling had been detected above 51, and Sly 
the inside broker made no secret of what he was 
doing. " There could be but one result," the floor 
argued. " Fremont would be forced to the wall 
and obliged to suspend." So the professionals sold 
with great gusto; while Sharp's agents were busy 
picking up what was offered. 

Sly did not dare to lose any more stock without 
consulting his principals. Moreover, he was suspic- 
ious that in the event of trouble Fremont might not 
have the wherevvrithal to make good his differences. 
Calling the latter aside, Sly suggested that he give 
up the names of the parties for whom purchases 
were being made, or else that each side deposit a 
certified check with the chairman, to protect the 
other in any contingency. 
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'* Fortunately I have provided for that, Mr. Sly. 
It is a very unusual demand, but under the cir- 
cumstances perhaps is justified. Here's my check 
for $200,000, and if you'll draw yours for a like 
sum, we will deposit * both with the chairman. 
Should this amount during the day fall short of 
ten per cent., have no hesitation about calling on 
me. 

" That's all right. But are you really serious in 
asking for my guarantee? You're well aware that 
the people I represent are good for millions." 

" I don't doubt that a moment, Sly. But I too 
am good for a million, and I'm just as serious as 
you. What's good for the goose isn't bad for the 
gander." 

So Sly wrote out a check, though grumblingly; 
then phoned his principals as to the course of events, 
and asked instructions. 

" You think 10,000 more will choke him?" came 
over the wire. 

" Yes, I do," answered Sly to his chiefs. " He's 
making a big bluff on a paltry $200,000. If we can 
get the price below 49, we'll call him for margins ; 
and if I'm not mistaken, he'll be on the run." 

"Well, go ahead. Anyway, the stock will be 
no use to him if he gets it." 

Meanwhile, Fremont had received a cipher from 
Sharp, which read : " Hold price a'bove 49, but 
don't buy any more stock than necessary." 

When Sly walked back into the crowd. Sunset had 
rallied to 50% in spite of the short selling. 

"Any part o' fi' thousan' at fifty," he offered. 
500 were sold. And traders, expecting a fresh at- 
tack, offered the stock from all sides. 
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" Fi' thousan' at three-quarters." No takers. 

As Sly began offering Sunset down, Fremont 
slipped over to Dan Lamar, the board member of 
Lamar Brothers, who was standing on the outskirts 
of the crowd. 

" Dan, here's a check for half a million, to pro- 
tect yourselves. Buy me 5,000 Sunset at 49i4> ^md 
5,000 more every eighth down till you get 100,000 
shares. Confidentially, Fm taking no chances; the 
Urban Bank is back of me, but keep that to your- 
self. I want to phone them to send over another 
million. So take care of the stock when Fm at the 
wire. 

This time, Fremont was making a bluff, pure and 
simple ; but the bluff went. Lamar Brothers, though 
supposed to have no personal interest in Sunset, 
were closely affiliated with the insiders of that prop- 
erty, and sometimes acted as brokers for them as 
well as for Fremont. The Lamar house had felt 
so confident of Fremont's ultimate collapse, that 
they were, through " bucketing " previous orders, 
short 10,000 shares themselves, at lower prices. How 
he had stood the gaff, mystified them. But if he 
was buying for the Urban Bank people, that would 
explain it all. Distinctly, the news was disconcert- 
ing. Of course, it might be untrue; but there was 
the certified check in his hand. Dan did not relish 
the order. The commission between brokers of 
$100 on each 5,000 shares was immaterial. How- 
ever, he had no excuse for refusing, and followed 
Fremont into the crowd. 

" Fi' thousan' at three-ates," Sly was bellowing. 
" Taken," said Fremont, and withdrew. 
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" Any part o' ten thousan' at a quarter," bawled 
Sly after him, 

" m take all of it/' interjected Lamar, giving 
Sly a peculiar look, " and bid i/g for 10,000 more." 

Dan had executed the first order, and " covered " 
5,000 shares of his own short stock at the same time. 

Sly was astounded at the turn of affairs, and his 
offerings immediately ceased. He guessed by La- 
mar's manner that a screw was loose, and that the 
latter had something to communicate. Under pre- 
text of exchanging vouchers of the 10,000 shares 
sold, they got a word together. 

" Fremont's just put up half a million with me, 
and ordered 100,000 shares bought in 5,000 blocks 
every eighth down. He tells me he's buying for 
the Urban Bank, and I half believe it's true." 

Fremont had not said that. But Dan took it that 
way, as it was intended he should. 

Sly lost no time in again getting into communi- 
cation with his principals and acquainting them with 
the very unsatisfactory state of things. They were 
disposed to doubt the bank story, but thought it 
discreet to stop selling until the same could be either 
verified or disproved. They had lost enough stock 
already that morning, and if Fremont actually was 
buying for the Urban Bank, why, they were simply 
playing into his hands. If, however, the bank story 
was a fiction, what could Fremont do with all the 
stock he had ? Would not his " sucker " pool find 
an elephant on their hands ? So Sly received orders 
to secure all the Sunset he could get below 51, but 
to check any advance above 52 if possible without 
losing too much stock. The insiders were defeated, 
temporarily at least. 
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When Sly got back to the Sunset post, Fremont 
was there, running up the price almost on hundred 
share lots. Lamar's 10,000 purchase and the cessa- 
tion of Sly's offerings had been followed by a sharp 
rebound. 

" Fifty-one for any part of 5,000," Fremont bid; 
and 300 were secured. Then transactions rapidly 
followed of 200 at i/g, 600 at i^, 500 at %, 1000 
at 1/2, 800 at %, 1500 at 1/2, 500 at %, 500 at %, 
700 at %> 1000 at 52, 2800 at 52 Vg, 500 at %. 
The stock had advanced three dollars per share 
within fifteen minutes. 

The whole Exchange was in an uproar. Near 52, 
orders began coming in from all directions; while 
Fremont simply helped bid up the price. Sharp was 
not selling now. Many "stop-losses " were caught, 
and Sly's lieutenants were swept away. However, 
they soon got to work and attempted to offer the 
stock down. Under this selling. Sunset receded half 
a point. But when Lamar, acting under Fremont's 
new orders, began to take 1,000 every eighth up or 
down. Sly had enough. His attempt to check the 
advance was a dismal failure; the stock which his 
men threw on the market around 52, was bought 
back at a loss. 

Fremont had his opponents in full retreat. 53 
was touched, and then almost without a reaction, 
54 — 55 — 56. The professional bears felt exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable. And outsiders, many of whom 
had been short for days or weeks, were having a 
taste of those distressing pangs which come to ev- 
ery amateur who speculates. The higher the price 
went, the more eager the professionals to cover, and 
the more stop-loss orders caught. Traders joined in 
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the buying above 53, and the stock was so scarce 
that the price often jumped a quarter to half a point 
between sales. 

Meanwhile, Jim Sharp had succeeded in spread- 
ing a rumor that Lamar and other brokers were 
buying Sunset for inside interests. Above 56, Fre- 
mont began through various channels to cautious- 
ly feed out stock, though continuing to bid up the 
price himself. 

Results ; after a day of very heavy trading, Sunset 
closed at 58, off one point from the top under scat- 
tered profit taking. Fremont disposed of 20,000 
shares between 56 and 59, practically all the stock 
he had bought between 51 and 56. His purchases 
below 51 were, in round numbers, 30,000 shares, 
showing (for Sharp) a paper profit on the day's 
business of about $250,000, and an actual closed 
profit of some $75,000. Besides which, Sam Sharp 
had picked up " on balance " about 10,000 shares 
around 50. It was a great day for Sharp and Fre- 
mont — a glorious victory, so far. They had swept 
all before them, and now held a quarter of a mil- 
lion shares, none bought above 51, showing a paper 
profit of nearly three million dollars. 

The speculative holdings of the inside clique were 
reduced to 30,000 shares. Buying had been almost 
evenly divided between " shorts," professional 
traders always ready to follow the market, and Fre- 
mont's personal clientele. All three classes came 
in when the advance had gotten fairly under way 
The latter element perhaps held 30,000 shares at 
the close of this day's business, and the short in- 
terest, which had reached large proportions in the 
forenoon, was now materially reduced. 
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By a quarter past three, Fremont had returned to 
his office. Calling to the telephone clerk, he said: 

" Ring up our printer, Jones Tell him I will 
have the copy ready in half an hour for a special 
circular letter, and to send a man over for it. Rush 
work. Must have the first two thousand not later 
than five o'clock." 

To another clerk : " I am not to be interrupted 
for the next twenty minutes." 

Fremont then turned to his stenographer, and 
said, while arranging his notes: 

Now Miss Allen, take down this very carefully. 
Dear Sir: There are many railroad securities 
which from the earning capacity or the strategical 
position of the properties they represent, will ul- 
timately sell very much above the present price lev- 
el. But it is a questionable policy to buy something 
which though it will doubtless advance sometime, 
may lie dead for months or years, and tie up your 
capital indefinitely. There is one stock, however, 
in which an important upward movement has al- 
ready started, and as this security has real merit 
and has never been exploited to the skies, you can 
take hold of it immediately with confidence. The 
stock referred to is Sunset. The merest outline of 
facts regarding Sunset must appeal to the thought- 
ful investor with an eloquence that is convincing. 
This road needs no mysterious hints of advantageous 
combinations to make its shares attractive. The 
gross earnings of Sunset last- year were $45,000,- 
000, against $43,000,000 for Midland, $38,000,000 
for St. John, and $31,000,000 for Western. All 
of which roads pay from four to six per cent, 
dividends, are of practically the same mileage, and 
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run through similar territory. In the past few years 
the Sunset Company has expended twenty millions 
out of earnings for betterments; in other words, 
put that amount in the Savings Bank. Some roads 
whose stocks are selling very high, borrow the money 
and issue bonds with which to make improvements. 
This road has earned the money. Moreover, Sun- 
set has a cash surplus of $25,000,000 carefully cov- 
ered up and hidden by adroit book-keeping. It can 
spare twenty millions this year for improvements, 
and still have five millions applicable to dividends. 

" The simple facts given above speak more elo- 
quently than could the tongues of orators or of 
angels. It may be objected that Sunset pays no 
dividend. To the thoughtful mind, it is not the pay- 
ing of dividends that makes a property valuable, but 
the earning of them. In one sense the railroad 
that pays a dividend is of less value than an ex- 
actly similar road that pays none, just as the man 
who spends his income as fast as he receives it has 
less credit at the bank than one who saves his in- 
come and lives cheaply. The important fact is that 
Sunset can pay a dividend, and will pay a dividend 
when the stock sells in the neighborhood of par. 
The company is now expending all its earnings in 
fixed improvements to the property. When these 
improvements are finished, the ratio of operating 
expenses will fall. I called your attention especially 
to Sunset several weeks ago, when ten points low- 
er. The stock is now on the way to 100, and I doubt 
if it ever sells a single point below its price at the 
present writing. 

" Very Respectfully, Frank Fremont. 

" Typewrite that Miss Allen, and rush it to the 
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printer with instructions to send over five thous- 
and as fast as they are off the press." 

Fremont touched an electric button — the signal 
that he was now at liberty. 

A moment later, Mr. Joseph Lamar was ushered 
in. 

" Be seated, Mr. Lamar," he said courteously. 
" You do not often honor me with a visit." 

"I just looked in to congratulate you on your 
really brilliant work today, and to return the certi- 
fied check which you gave Dan this morning. As 
there is now a handsome balance to your credit, we 
do not require it. You called Sly's bluff and put 
him to flight in grand style. The whole Street is 
talking about it." 

" Yes, with your brother's help I did have rather 
the best of the controversy," answered Fremont 
warily, as he took the check. " What, going al- 
ready? Drop in again soon. I'm always glad to 
see my friends." 

Lamar paused on his way to the door. 

" Oh, incidentally — " he began, half turning 
back, and with a significant glance towards Claudia. 

" She is my private secretary," explained Fre- 
mont. "If ^ou have any business to discuss, don't 
mind her." 

" Well, you said something about the Urban 
Bank being the actual purchaser, and that you were 
merely acting as its agent. Might I ask in confi- 
dence if that is correct? We own a few thousand 
shares ourselves, and hence are interested." 

Fremont raised his eyebrows. " Dan must have 
mistaken my meaning," he said. " I did mention 
that the Urban Bank was back of me, and so they 
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are, to the extent of financing the deal as long as 
I keep my collateral good. But not a share of Sun- 
set has been bought for their account. Between 
ourselves. Sly had me pretty hard pressed this morn- 
ing, and was offering more stock than I could con- 
veniently take. Something had to be done quickly, 
and I reasoned that if Lamar Brothers started in 
to buy 5,000 shares every eighth down, we could 
soon bluff Sly into quitting; just as he did. Now 
that Sunset is up seven points for the day, I am 
on Easy Street and have nothing to fear. Even the 
stock bought on the advance shows a profit.'* 

The innocence of the dove showed in this speech, 
but underneath was the guile of the serpent. 

"Oh, so that's how it was?'' exclaimed Lamar, 
preserving his suavity with an effort. " You cer- 
tainly played your hand for all it was worth, Fre- 
mont. Insiders must have lost fully 50,000 shares. 
If you want us to execute any orders tomorrow, we 
shall be at your service." 

" Thanks. But I trust we won't have to take 
much more stock. The floating supply is exhausted, 
inside interests have sold their speculative line, and 
though it is current gossip that Sam Sharp has 
50,000 shares which may come upon the market at 
any time, Jim assures me nobody'U get it under 65 
at least, and I believe him. So there won't be 
much more stock offered. I flatter myself on hav- 
ing control of the situation." 

After some desultory conversation and ineffec- 
tive fencing on the part of Lamar, that gentleman 
took his leave, still with a suave exterior though 
swearing inwardly. Fremont had done nothing 
irregular, yet he and Sly were outwitted. "If they 
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had not been misled," reasoned Lamar, " into be- 
lieving that the Urban Bank was the real purchaser. 
Sunset would have closed fifteen points lower that 
day, and Fremont been ruined." Lamar Brothers 
had covered the whole of their short Sunset, at a 
net loss of nearly $60,000 — annoying, to say the 
least. As he was closing the door, Joseph shot a 
by no means friendly glance at Fremont, not in- 
tended to be seen, of course. Claudia, however, 
intercepted the look ; with a woman's quick wit she 
guessed that something was wrong, and felt vague- 
ly troubled. This feeling was not diminished be- 
cause of the fact that the visitor's eyes had roved 
more than once towards her, in undisguised though 
apparently respectful admiration. Fremont ob- 
served none of this, and smiled a little to himself 
when the other had departed. 

" Did you copy the circular. Miss Allen ? " he 
enquired presently. 

" Yes ; it went to the printer ten minutes ago." 
" That's quick work," he commented, consulting 
his watch. " Four o'clock ; we should have some of 
them in an hour. Envelopes all addressed to our 
correspondents?" 

" Five thousand, stamped and ready." 
"Put the girls at work writing a set for our reg- 
ular list of customers also; we'll order a thous- 
and extra to fill them. And address telegrams, 
night blanks, to all who are too far away to be 
reached by letter tomorrow morning." 

" I'll see to the telegrams, but the customers' 
envelopes are done; we always have an extra set 
on hand for emergencies." She hesitated, a 
troubled look still lingering on her lovely earnest 
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face; and then, in answer to his enquiring glance: 
"Mr. Fremont, I do not wish to seem officious, 
but don't you think there was something in that 
man's visit beyond what appeared? Mr. Lamar, I 
mean. Fm sure he didn't feel kindly towards you. 
I just felt it, somehow, that he came here to find 
out something, and I couldn't help fearing that he 
had." 

Fremont smiled enigmatically. "Well, I did 
give him considerable information," he said ; " and 
all of it was true, so he cannot complain. And 
yet, if it will relieve your mind, I'll assure you that 
though Lamar may think he has gained much 
knowledge of my affairs, he left this office know- 
ing really less than when he entered it." 

Claudia went to attend to the telegrams, no 
longer troubled with the thought that Joe Lamar, 
however shrewd he might be, could possibly outwit 
the man who was gradually becoming more to her 
a friend than an employer. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

FORTUNE FAVORS FREMONT. 

The quiet smile of reserve which had impressed 
Claudia so strongly with a sense of her employer's 
grasp of things, had scarcely faded when he rose 
and entered a sound-proof telephone closet, and 
picked up the private wirerunning between his own 
office and that of the Urban Bank's president. When 
sure the right man was at the receiver, he said: 

" This is Fremont. Connect me with our mutual 
friend, please. No names are necessary." 

A moment later Fremont was talking with Sam 
Sharp. 

The bank president was in on the deal. A pri- 
vate wire running to Sharp's office, and another 
to Fremont's, both so arranged that it was easy to 
connect the two, enabled Fremont and Sharp to 
converse direct as often as desired without any 
chance of discovery. 

" Will the sun shine tomorrow ? " began Fre- 
mont, using the passwords. 

"No, the moon rises ; the sun sets," came over the 
wire. " Go ahead." 

" Joe Lamar has been here on a fishing excursion. 
I obliged him by talking, and he is now so wise 
that another attempt probably will be made tomor- 
row to smother me with stock ; they'll put their foot 
in it worse than ever. As you know, we bought on 
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balance today 30,000 shares below 51. All the 
stock I bought above 51 has been closed at a profit." 

" Good. What do you suggest now ? " 

" To support the price above 57 at any cost. I 
should not be surprised if Sly's crowd offer an un- 
limited supply right at the opening. Or, they may 
wait till later in the day. We must be prepared 
whenever the attack comes; if satisfactory to you 
I will take everything in sight between 57 and 58. 
By so doing I think today's victory can be dupli- 
cated and even eclipsed." 

" Yes. Hold the price above 57. But let me 
caution you particularly not to overload. We are 
in deep enough now. I will have Jim and several 
other brokers ready to help you in the morning, in 
case of need. When we get our adversaries on the 
run, feed out all the Sunset you can above 60. We 
must keep our permanent line down to 200,000 
shares." 

" I understand. There was a rumor on the floor 
this afternoon that I was buying for the Urban 
Bank. It seemed to me best to deny the same, but 
you can arrange as you think proper with the bank 
people on what they shall say when questioned. As 
to how big the orders will be tomorrow from my 
following, now that the advance has started in 
earnest, I consider a total of 20,000 to 25,000 
shares a conservative estimate. These will be 
bought through various brokers. In my judgment, 
purchases by us of 30,000 to 40,000 shares in ad- 
dition to those will make the insiders quit." 

A few minor issues were touched upon, and Fre- 
mont left the booth with undiminished confidence in 
the outcome of the campaign. 
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Two hours later, Claudia and Raymond, who had 
waited for her in the lobby downstairs, were on 
their way home. Claudia was manifestly tired, too 
tired to be much in sympathy with Raymond's hap- 
py vein, and his talk of ephemeralities grated on her 
a little. He had been recounting some of the many 
practical jokes played by the brokers on the floor 
when business was light. 

Unconsciously Claudia was thinking to herself 
how puerile and trifling such actions were, and 
though she tried to rouse herself to show a fitting 
appreciation for the humor of the stories, they did 
not appeal to her, and Raymond felt it. 

" You don't seem to think it a bit funny ?" he 
queried in an aggrieved tone, when she had failed 
to respond to one of his best sallies. 

" No, Will ; do you ?" she answered, querying in 
return, as a woman often does. 

Now no mail likes to feel that a superior attitude 
is taken on the question of humor by his compan- 
ion. All people are aware that humor is not a 
lofty thing ; it is dependent as much on the response 
as on the wit or jest itself, and perhaps the easiest 
way of offending any man is to fail to appreciate 
his jokes. One may gain a reputation for gravity 
but not friends, by being above jokes. 

The young fellow took refuge in self-defense. 

"Why not?" he said. 

" I was just wondering whether Mr. Fremont 
would waste his time that way. " 

" I don't suppose he would, but what's that got 
to do with it? Everybody isn't alike. Fremont's 
all right, but he isn't any plaster saint that I'm 
pware of." 
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"Don't talk like that, Will, please," said the girl ; 
then smilingly, "Mr. Fremont's a very good friend 
of mine. And it isn't nice to sneer; I'm sure he 
never gave you any reason to. Or," she added^ 
" or anybody else." 

Raymond had not recovered his equanimity from 
the rebuff with regard to the supposed joke, or he 
never would have replied as he did. 

" Well, some people thought so a year ago, when 
he nearly was jugged for murder." 

Claudia stopped dead on the pavement, looking at 
him with such astonished eyes that Raymond real- 
ized the unwisdom of his speech immediately. 

" Oh, I don't mean that he did it, but there was 
talk." 

" Do you mean that he was tried ?" 

" No, it never came up for trial." 

"Then it was mere rumor ? " 

" Yes, if you like to call it so." 

The girl averted her head slightly, and walked on 
in silence. 

"Why, what's the matter, Claudia? That's all 
been forgotten, and I don't believe will ever come 
up again." 

" I'm sure it never will," she answered promptly. 
" I have faith in Mr. Fremont's innocence of any 
wrong-doing." 

It was on the tip of Raymond's tongue to speak 
of Mrs. Fremont's possible connection with the 
case, but feared that he might be misunderstood by 
the girl, and moreover it would be a difficult sub- 
ject to talk of without giving offence. 

" But it was a queer thing, just the same," he per- 
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sisted, with the monotony of a young man who has 
not learned to talk well. 

" I don't want to hear any more about it, please " 
— ^that * please ' was a positive command — " and I 
don't think it's a bit nice for you to repeat the idle 
gossip you men are talking about another man who 
is probably much better than those who started such 
horrid rumors." 

A flash of light, perhaps more than the facts 
justified, suddenly illumined the youth's mental 
chambers, and he realized that he had blundered 
in referring to the Treherne murder at all. Though 
not a conversational tactician he saw the need of 
changing the talk from personalities; this he did 
by a reference to the stock market, and to the great 
bear leader, Sam Sharp; and while the transition 
was abrupt, it effected his purpose. Raymond de- 
scribed at some length one of the manipulator's 
most famous coups, and closed with the jesting re- 
mark, as they separated: 

" That's the kind of man Sharp is. He hasn't 
taken any apparent interest in Sunset recently, but 
if he gets after it Fremont will have to look out for 
squalls." 

Had Raymond seen Sam Sharp as next morning 
he hungrily scanned the tape to catch the first quota- 
tions of Sunset, his belief in the old fox's lack of 
interest might have changed. Three minutes 
elapsed after ten o'clock before a sale was clicked 
off; then came a " wide-opening " of 10,000 at 58% 
to 57%, shortly followed by a string of enormous 
volumes. 2000 at 57%, 1000 at %, 5000 at a half, 
3000 at 3^, 2500 at a quarter, 1200 at %, 6000 at 
a quarter, 5000 at %, 1000 at a quarter, 2000 at 
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yg, 1500 at %, 4000 at i/g, 1000 at %, 1000 at 3/g, 
2000 at a half, 1000 at %, 500 at %, 700 at %» 
3000 at 58. 

Fifty thousand shares and more of Sunset had 
changed hands in the first fifteen minutes. The 
news agencies soon sent out an account of the 
excited opening and extraordinary activity, and 
stated that the dealings elsewhere were nil. Sunset 
completely overshadowing the general market. 
Later they announced that " Fremont was the 
largest buyer, taking in all above 30,000 shares, 
supposed to be investment purchases for the Urban 
Bank. James B. Sharp & Co. took 10,000 shares. 
Scattered brokers bought 20,000 or 30,000; and 
when the advance got fairly under way, traders 
joined in and bid the price up rapidly. Sly, and 
brokers representing inside interests, were the prin- 
cipal sellers. Lamar Brothers, who were heavy 
buyers yesterday, also sold 15,000 shares, and there 
was selling from other sources which could not be 
traced." 

Long before the opening, Sly's principals had 
satisfied themselves by an underground investiga- 
tion begun the previous day, that Fremont was not 
buying for the Urban Bank. Evidently, the pur- 
chases were for his own pool. After a lengthy con- 
ference, Lamar's and five other prominent houses 
each were given an order to sell 5,000 shares at 
the market as soon as proceedings opened, offering 
down the price. Sly himself was to sell up to 20,- 
000, and more, if necessary, according to circum- 
stances. Sunset must be put below 50 and Fremont 
routed at any cost. Lamar Brothers proposed to 
sell 10,000 shares short for their own account, and 
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had also a provisional order to sell 20,000, which 
latter was not to be executed until Fremont began 
to retreat. Sly was instructed that in the improb- 
able event of being unable to dislodge Fremont, 
their lieutenants were to cease selling and buy back 
what stock they could without loss. 

Just before the gong sounded for the day's busi- 
ness to begin, Dan Lamar edged through the crowd 
of brokers to Fremont, and whispered: 

" Say, old man, I have an order to sell 25,000 
Sunset at the market, and a similar order has been 
given to about ten other houses. From what I 
gather they are ready to sell you the whole road. 
You know your own business, but if I were in your 
place Fd protect my line and not take any more 
stock, for fear of getting swamped." 

" I'll chance that," was the reply, with the ut- 
most sang f roid. " Their investment holdings are 
pledged for sundry bond issues, and they don't dare 
sell those. If they are foolhardy enough to at- 
tempt it, I'm ready; the aftermath for them will 
be state's prison. If they sell short stock — so much 
the better for me, as you'll discover. You may 
think you know, but you don't, even yet, whether 
I'm buying for the Urban Bank. Think it over." 

Dan was perplexed. He had hoped to dishearten 
Fremont, and shake his support of Sunset. And 
Fremont had more than returned the bluff. 

The gong sounded, and for the space of a min- 
ute each side waited for the other to make the first 
move or fire the first shot. Outside brokers waited 
in tense expectancy for Fremont and Sly. Then a 
dozen bids and offers came simultaneously from 
different parts of the crowd, and the battle was on. 
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Within half an hour the Sly cohorts not only 
had been defeated, but ignominiously routed. 

Before eleven o'clock Sunset was well above six- 
ty, and now the real science of manipulation came 
into play. Slowly and steadily advancing the price, 
Fremont at the same time sold through other brok- 
ers 2,000 shares for every 1,000 he bought. Around 
noon, the extreme high figure of 63% was touched. 
During the rest of the day, under cover of " wash " 
transactions. Sharp and Fremont, acting in secret 
though perfect unison, busily fed out stock to gen- 
uine purchasers. Sunset closed at 61 1^, after the 
largest day's business in that security ever known. 

Fremont and Sharp had been obliged to take 
nearly 50,000 shares in the first hour, but they suc- 
ceeded in disposing of almost as much later in the 
day, and at a substantial profit. The close found 
Lamar Brothers short of 10,000 shares, and the 
real insiders with not only their speculative hold- 
ings gone but actually short of more than 20,000. 
It was a further triumph for Fremont. 

Temporarily, the advance in Sunset was over. 
Most of the bears had covered — ^bought back the 
stock previously sold — the great public as usual 
were rushing in to buy on the crest of a wave; 
nobody wanted to sell. This was Sharp's oppor- 
tunity to strengthen his position by supplying the 
demand, and to feel the pulse of the market. 

It was therefore arranged that the next day, 
Thursday, Fremont should support the price below 
61, while Sharp distributed all the stock possible 
above that figure. Saturday they would make 
another bullish demonstration, washing Sunset up to 
around 65, in order to attract traders and the pub- 
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lie Monday morning. Profit taking of perhaps 20,- 
000 shares by customers who had bought lower 
down, could be reckoned on, against which Fremont 
calculated that the activity and strength would in 
itself bring in a much greater number of country 
orders alone. Moreover, there were 10,000 inves- 
tors who would receive a special circular letter from 
him Saturday, and thousands more who would read 
his utterances in the Sunday papers, many of whom 
were certain to be heard from. Outside absorption 
Monday of at least 50,000 shares, he figured was 
probable. 

The situation bore every sign that Fremont's 
plans had been well-judged, and he felt the 
triumphant pulsing of success with the conscious- 
ness that if all went as well as it had begun, his 
wildest hopes would be more than fulfilled. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE FORBIDDEN GROUND. 



Ci^audia's loyalty to Fremont, her interest in his 
success, and her eagerness in the financial work 
itself, increased with the progress of the Sunset 
campaign. Before her advent into office work, she 
had known only school and domestic surroundings, 
and to be in touch with the vast, far-reaching, pow- 
erful forces of modern finance thrilled her with the 
magnetism which belongs to all new and half -un- 
derstood experiences. Gold has an electro-magne- 
tism of its own, comparable only with the forces of 
gravitation, and merely to see and hear of the 
moves in the great game of fortune was fascinating 
to the imaginative girl. 

Fremont would not have been insensible to her 
loyalty and business ability if she had been a plain 
woman of middle-age, but her exquisite daintiness 
and sweet girlish nature made him feel an added in- 
spiration in his planning. Likewise she would have 
admired his power and sagacity if he had been a 
gray-haired uncle; as it was, she found in his 
friendship an indefinable charm, though no thought 
of love ever entered her mind. To her he was a 
sympathetic big brother, to whom she could say 
anything without fear of misunderstanding. With 
Raymond, che personal element always was upper- 
most ; she had to be careful lest his ^t,^VoM^ ^^^^- 
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tion might take offence at some remark ; she had to 
guard against any seeming loss of interest in his 
company, or expression of weariness, however tired 
she might be, and serious discussions he was apt to 
consider a waste of time which could be better spent 
in love-making. In short, she was in that frame of 
mind in which a woman discovers the limitations of 
lover or husband, and seeks diversion otherwise for 
those faculties of her mind not occupied by love- 
making. 

There was not much time in Fremont's office for 
the discussion of personal problems, but in odd 
half -hours, in five-minute interludes, in evening 
hours when the whole staff had remained to clear 
away the extra work which now and then piled up 
— in these stray intervals Claudia learned a good 
deal of Fremont's philosophy, and thus her regard 
for him became strong and earnest. An even deeper 
sentiment might come in time, for like every idealis- 
tic girl Claudia was a little inclined to hero wor- 
ship, and many phases of Fremont's life had bor- 
dered upon the heroic. Always unassuming and 
unpretentious, he tried to avoid speaking of them; 
but by little feminine tricks she would draw him 
out, and from various developments was getting to 
know him as he was, and to admire his character 
more and more. 

And how was it with Fremont? Were his feel- 
ings also merely platonic? No; and he owned to 
himself that they never had been. A great unbid- 
den love had welled up in his heart — a secret, un- 
spoken, impossible love. He could never in honor 
declare his affection; he could never betray his 
frlendj Raymond ; and then too, there was his wife. 
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He justified himself for having done so even in 
thought, by the reflection that no man, placed as 
he was, could have known Claudia as he knew her, 
and not loved her. 

On one particular afternoon, without in the least 
intending it, their talk drifted into dangerous wa- 
ters. 

" You are a remarkable young woman," he was 
saying, half -play fully. " Beautiful girls, so far as 
my experience has gone, are generally butterflies: 
they think intellect isn't necessary, and perhaps they 
are right. Even when beauty and brains do go 
together, they seldom go in the direction of busi- 
ness." 

Where do they go, then ?" asked Claudia archly. 
Well, really, I have only had one perfect ex- 
ample whereby to judge," he responded gallantly, 
" and that case already has been under discussion." 

The girl colored slightly. " I thought you never 
made pretty speeches, Mr. Fremont," she said; 
" they are not a bit business-like." 

"So you think Fm nothing but a business man, 
eh, just able to calculate profit and loss, grubbing 
for dollars? Well, perhaps you are right." 

" Oh no, I don't mean that," cried Claudia in 
a contrite tone. " But you are so— so curiously 
immovable. I should like to see you excited just 
once. I should like to see you in love, if that 
would do it, but I. don't believe it would." 

" Do you think I am too cold-blooded, too much 
engrossed in business, to be in love ? " 

" Well — I don't know." Claudia glanced at him 
like a frolicsome kitten, wondering just how far it 
is safe to go toward the edge of danger. " I tVvvok 
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you're warm-hearted, but I can't somehow imagine 
your falling in love. You might walk into it, I 
suppose, or arrange for a conference by telephone 
and drive up to the door in an automobile, but, just 
to fall in — no, I can't see you doing that." 

"And yet, this very moment I am thinking of 
the one girl who has my heart in her keeping." The 
words, though spoken lightly, seemed to come with- 
out volition on Fremont's part, 

" Oh, do tell me about her. Of course she's per- 
fectly beautiful and lovely in every way? And I 
didn't suppose you ever thought of anything but the 
stock market and economics." • Claudia clapped her 
hands softly, her eyes shining. 

"Why, I think more of her than of the stock 
market; I think of her every day, every hour," he 
said slowly, with a look that sobered her mischiev- 
ous mood. " Does it seem so strange to you ? I 
suppose it does." 

" It doesn't seem so strange, now that you are 
telling me. But tell me more — I want to hear about 
her." 

" Well," said Fremont, pulling himself together, 
for he realized that to go much further along this 
road would mean an avowal he never meant to 
make, "one way to a man's heart is through his 
vanity. I suppose the fact that she, all unconscious- 
ly, flattered my self-love, and appreciated such 
good as there is in me as few others have done, had 
something to do with my loving her." 

"But she was beautiful?" Claudia persisted. 

" Perfection, in my eyes. I adore her as I would 
an angel," he added dreamily ; " I look upon her as 
a star, unapproachable, unattainable, for she never 
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thought of loving me. Blue eyes, and hair like sun- 
shine ; she seems like the sun coming into the room 
on a chilly day.*' 

"I don't see," said Claudia a little unsteadily, 
" how she could help returning it — ^when you wor- 
ship her so." 

" She does not know." 

" Why do you not tell her ? That is cruel." 

" I could not love her honorably, and my lips are 
sealed. Besides, she belongs to another man, and 
he is my friend. How can I speak ? " 

His voice had fallen almost to a whisper, and 
the girl was leaning forward impulsively and com- 
passionately, when the door opened, and Will Ray- 
mond entered in his usual abrupt way. He paused 
involuntarily, and Fremont, aware of almost having 
forgotten himself, gave his broad shoulders an im- 
patient little shake and rose to greet him. Claudia 
met Will with her usual happy serenity, which did 
not, however, allay the fear that gripped the young 
man's heart as he touched her warm hand. 

" I came over to tell you, Mr. Fremont," he said, 
" that a scheme is being hatched up to turn the 
tables on you, and smash Sunset. The boss, and 
Sly, and old Harmon, the president of the road, 
had a long confab this afternoon. I don't know the 
details, and it was only by accident that anything 
at all came to my knowledge. But before long, 
there'll be something doing. Of course my eyes 
and ears are shut in the office, but as the Lamars 
pretend to be your friends it seemed to me I ought 
to warn you." 

" Thank you very much. I'll try to be ready for 
them. If you learn anything more that you can 
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tell me without betraying confidence, of course, I 
shall be glad to hear it. That's playing fair. But 
don't get yourself into trouble." 

"All right, Mr. Fremont. And if you don't 
mind," he added a little awkwardly, as the girl was 
putting on her hat, " I'd like to stay and have a 
word with you — if Claudia will excuse me." 

Claudia laughed. " Oh, you bad boy," she said 
in mock reproach ; " secrets with Mr. Fremont 
which I mustn't hear. If it were anyone else I 
might be jealous." And with a sweeping bow and a 
formal gesture of farewell, she was gone. 

Raymond fidgeted uneasily, and Fremont drew a 
long breath, guessing what was coming. 

" Speak out, Raymond," he said quietly, " if 
there's anything on your mind." 

"Were you ever in love, Mr. Fremont?" the 
young fellow blurted out. 

Fremont smiled a broad irrepressible smile at the 
earnestness of the query. 

" A great many times, my boy. Everybody has 
been." 

" I don't mean fancies or flirtations, or sporting 
friendships ; I mean real, true love, the love I have 
for Claudia, love that will last always. I'd rather 
die than lose her, Mr. Fremont." 

The young passion in the boyish voice of the 
speaker took the triteness out of his commonplace 
avowal, and the elder man nodded in kindly sym- 
pathy. 

" I'm not a blind bat, if I am in love. I've seen 
Claudia's interest in you — I know how she speaks 
of you. She doesn't love you — ^yet. I can trust 
her, and I've trusted you. But she admires you 
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beyond everything, and if you try to fascinate her, 
or even without trying, a stronger feeling may 
come. I know you wouldn't deliberately, but it 
makes me crazy to think of it. My whole life is 
bound up in her — ^my whole future depends on her 
love. Don't take her away from me — don't steal 
my darling. But there," he swallowed hastily and 
tried to laugh, " I don't want to get melodramatic, 
but, but," he ended lamely, "you see how it is." 

Fremont's face had paled, but he answered the 
appeal with his usual calmness. "You needn't 
worry. Will," he said slowly. " You need not fear 
that your confidence has been misplaced. Even had 
I so far forgotten myself as to entertain any such 
sentiments, your words must have brought me to 
my senses." 

" You're awfully good, Mr. Fremont, and I ought 
to be ashamed of my suspicions. . But if you had 
ever loved as I do, you would understand." 

Oh, the unconscious egoism of youth. Every lover 
ignores the myriads who have loved and mated 
in the aeons since Adam's original wooing, and 
builds for himself a new Earthly Paradise. To the 
young there is but one world — their own. Any other 
standards are as incomprehensible to them as 
Death. Fremont took refuge in a little sage phil- 
osophy distilled from his larger experience. 

" My dear boy, others have loved as you do — 
perhaps even more intensely — have lost the beloved 
one and still survived to be happy with some other 
mate. It isn't romantic but do you know it's a fact 
that most people love early and love often? There's 
not one case in a hundred of real affinities — I don't 
mean the misnamed newspaper kind. However, in 
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this instance youVe exaggerated the danger. Even 
if I had a mind to try and attract your beloved 
Claudia, I shouldn't be such a formidable rival. Age 
and experience are all right in Wall Street, but the 
court of Cupid is another sort of place. Women 
don't care for serious talk, as a rule; even if they 
do like it as a sort of spice now and then, they want 
something else. My ways are not women's ways, 
and I'm unable to talk the airy nonsense they seem 
to enjoy indefinitely. Women don't take to me. 

" You have implied that I never loved any wom- 
an as you love Miss Allen. A boy's love for the 
girl of the moment generally does seem to him the 
one love of his life; it may be that it is, or it may 
be that it becomes only a more or less pretty mem- 
ory. I have loved just once with my whole heart, 
with a love for which a man might almost sell his 
soul. Such a passion is dangerous and not to be 
desired, for the chances against a happy issue are 
infinitely great, and if the longing of the soul re- 
mains unsatisfied there is always an aching void, 
heart-pangs growing duller with the lapse of years 
but never to be escaped. You may love Claudia as 
much, but surely not more." 

**You did not win her?" Raymond asked, in a 
voice subdued by awe at the solemnity with which 

Fremont spoke. 

« No — it was all unfortunate and impossible. She 
was not for me. All I could do was to forget as 
best I might." 

" She was a married woman ? " 

" I never said that." There came a sudden hard- 
ness in the manner of the older man. " But we are 
talking nonsense. I've said good-bye to sentiment; 
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the past is past, the present is here, the future is be- 
fore me. I shall live for tomorrow, like a good 
American, not for yesterday. 

" And now see here, Raymond," he continued as 
they left the office together ; " you have questioned 
me pretty closely — how about yourself? I hope 
you understand that Claudia is one girl in a thous- 
and. You'd better be sure of yourself before you 
marry her, for if you ever change toward her, if 
you fail to be all that is high and noble and delicate - 
minded toward her in the future, you'll deserve — " 

" I thought I had convinced you how much I love 
her," the young man interrupted reproachfully, 
flushing. " Do you mean to say — " 

" I mean to say that you'll need to put in your very 
best work to be good enough for that girl, and it 
you do you won't have to worry about her loyalty," 
said Fremont with emphasis. " You'd better bend 
your energies to be the kind of man she will ad- 
mire, and then all the combined intellect and wealth 
of Wall Street can't steal her, as you call it. Go 
in and win." 

The two men shook hands as they parted at the 
comer of Broadway where Trinity looms amid the 
towering gray office-buildings, like a grim sentinel 
guarding the battalions of finance. Raymond dived 
down Wall Street towards the ferry, while Fremont 
swung himself aboard an uptown car. 

Meanwhile, as Claudia took her way homeward, 
she had been accosted by another admirer of whom 
neither of the men who best loved her thought, and 
whose actions were never controlled by consci- 
entious scruples. Joe Lamar had found her irresist- 
ibly attractive, and in his visits to Fremont's office. 
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which were becoming somewhat frequent, he never 
failed to make occasion for a word with her. He 
was a handsome man of the world, just under 
thirty, with an assurance and eloquence which had 
smoothed his path of conquest too often for him 
to doubt their efficacy here. 

Claudia, on her part, did not exactly discourage 
his advances, although she felt instinctively their 
insincere and artificial character. As Will's be- 
trothed she could not have an open clash with his 
employer, nor could she be discourteous to anyone 
necessary to the plans of Fremont. Her complais- 
ance, however, was not intended to include making 
friends with Lamar out of office hours, and when 
he stopped her as she left the building and greeted 
her smilingly, she was far from pleased. 

Lamar saw this, but did not feel greatly troubled. 
He had seldom failed in his previously attempted 
conquests, and was confident that with a little time 
he could persuade her to yield to him as other girls 
had yielded — tact and persistence work wonders. 
He had reason to think well of his fascinative pow- 
ers, and experience had proved to him that seem- 
ing indifference or dislike can be overcome, even if 
it is not a lure by which the woman hopes to place 
a higher value upon herself, or to spur the man on 
to more determined efforts. On this occasion he 
proceeded to address to Claudia some very florid 
compliments, which she only half heard, her 
thoughts being still occupied with the curiously 
thrilling effect she had felt in her talk with Fremont 
Her apparent tolerance of his flattering words and 
manner made him certain that her displeasure had 
flown, and that the " Lamar system " would again 
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score. But if she had heard him expound his theor- 
ies a little later, to a select group of half-muddled 
cronies at the club, it would have made her refuse 
even to address a civil word to him. 

" A woman," he observed, clipping the end of an 
imported cigar, with a curiously wrought gold cut- 
ter, " always wants the man other women want, 
and that kind of a man knows how to deal with 
her. I have plenty of lady-loves, and I could get a 
dozen more, because I understand the animal; but 
the poor devil who doesn't see through her, who is 
too good or too stupid to take advantage of an 
opportunity, has trouble to get even one — I mean 
one that will not make a fool of him. Women don't 
seem to like fair dealing; they must be flattered, 
jollied, told pleasant things about themselves, made 
to forget their own shortcomings — given their own 
way sometimes, pulled up sharply at others. 

" Moreover, it's the inherent nature of woman 
to be attracted by and to cling to the man who is 
evil — they cannot help it — they withhold their sym- 
pathy and love from the man who is starving for 
it, but who may not have the couragev to speak, and 
bestow their favors upon him to whom conquests 
are but a daily pastime. Woman has no respect for 
the fellow that hesitates to take advantage of her 
when he gets an honest chance — she thinks him a 
mollycoddle if he don't go as far as he can. He 
mustn't linger, though, when she's in the mood, or 
she may change her mind." 

" You must leave a trail of broken hearts be- 
hind you, Joe," remarked one of his listeners, half 
satirically. 

" Now there you're wrong," was Lamar's non- 
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chalant reply, as he continued to hold forth. " There 
are not many hearts broken these days — it's bad 
form. An old love yesterday, a new love tomorrow 
— that's the way with women as well as men. And 
I give her valuable experience, which she can use to 
get the better of the next fellow. It's all a game — 
women strive to make fools of men, and, as every 
man imagines that woman is his specialty, she usual- 
ly succeeds— each player plays to win, and for my 
part rd a good deal rather be a rascal than an easy 
mark to be made a fool of." 

Lamar ended this homily with a laugh. He knew 
considerable about women, much more than the av- 
erage Wall Streeter, who is a tyro in such matters ; 
but he didn't know half as much as he fancied he 
knew. At present his thoughts were divided be- 
tween Claudia and a certain young matron whom 
he regarded as harvest almost ready for the garner- 
ing, or as a flower about to be added to the bou- 
quet of his loves, and they both, he determined, 
should be his in due course. 



CHAPTER X. 

A CREATURE OF THE UPAS TREE. 

Fremont's regard for Claudia, inspired to its 
height by the charm of her presence, was of so true 
and high a type that Raymond's outspoken appeal 
aroused in him the positive determination that mat- 
ters should not go a step further. Fremont could 
not recede, so far as his own emotions were con- 
cerned, but he had no right to involve the girl. And 
instinctively he felt that once his guard over him- 
self was relaxed, the whole affair might get far be- 
yond his control. Clearly, the only course was for 
him never to overstep the formal relations of em- 
ployer and employed. 

Restless from the strain of the long day and the 
awakening at the end of it, Fremont could not 
content himself at home that evening. He frequent- 
ly went put after dinner for a drive, to give his mind 
a rest from the cares of business and as a nerve 
soother, but on this particular evening it had come 
on to rain. So knowing that Miller was likely to 
be up till all hours of the night, and would not 
scrutinize him too closely, he sought diversion by 
setting out for the flat, at no great distance, where 
the eccentric Doctor lived. 

He found Miller pondering over a table full of 
charts and diagrams illustrating the rcvoN^xcsec^.'^ ^\ 
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various stocks. His wife also was present, and rose 
to greet the visitor. 

" I am glad, Mr. Fremont," she said, " that you 
have come. I was just wishing some one could talk 
to the Doctor — it is so hard to convince him what 
to do in the market. I have told him time and 
again, but he pays no heed, although all his failures 
have been because of his obstinacy in not doing the 
right thing." 

Fremont showed the discomfort a man feels in 
entering where a private disagreement has been in 
progress, but he tried to pass it off laughingly. 

"Then, Mrs. Miller," he said, " don't waste your 
advice on him; let me have the benefit of it."' 

" I would not think of intruding on your affairs, 
of course," the lady answered bitingly, suspecting 
sarcasm behind Fremont's remark. " But Doctor 
Miller is so heedless, so filled with his own ideas, 
so unwilling to see what ought to be done — " 

" Mary ! " interjected the Doctor deprecatingly, 
not liking thus to be made light of in the presence 
of a third party for whose opinion he had a high 
regard. 

" It's only right that Mr. Fremont should know 
all that I have to put up with. But I suppose you 
both want to get rid of me and to talk business, so 
I won't disturb you," and gathering up the needle- 
work upon which she had been engaged when Fre- 
mont entered, Mrs. Miller, with an air of injured 
innocence and offended dignity in every detail of 
her demeanor, retreated to another room. 

" I merely looked in for a chat, Doctor, tonight," 
the other said when she had gone ; " not on business 
at all. I'm feeling out of sorts. Maybe it's the 
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weather, or maybe it's a mental reaction after the 
excitement of the game." 

" You're working too hard, my boy, and you look 
worried," commented Miller, meditatively shaking 
his head. " I can imagine what a strain you're un- 
der all the time, to keep control of things. Why, 
even in my small way it's quite a responsibility. 
You know I've been a little sceptical ; but the chance 
was too good to neglect, so I hustled around and 
succeeded in forming a sort of pool among my pa- 
tients — we've got over $50,000 together, and are 
trading in and out of Sunset every day, on a scale. 
I've already mailed them a handsome dividend from 
the profits, so you see we're doing pretty well so far 
— thanks to your advice." 

" I'm glad to hear it, old man. And there's bet- 
ter to come. Sunset hasn't fairly started yet. 
You've had lots of hard jolts in the past, so have I, 
but the present's your opportunity. Make the most 

of It." 

" I'll try. But we must keep our heads and not 
get enthusiastic at the wrong time, or we'll overstay 
the market, and you know what would happen 
then." Miller paused and looked at his guest cur- 
iously. "Fremont," he continued, indicating some 
of the charts strewn over the table, " I've studied 
this Sunset manipulation very carefully. You're 
capable of big things, and you've handled Sunset in 
masterly fashion, but no man can perform impos- 
sibilities, and it would have been impossible for any 
man without unlimited millions to do single-handed 
what you have done. There is some big capitalist, 
or perhaps a group, furnishing the sinews of war 
for this campaign. I don't know who, and y<^^3l 
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needn't tell me. It might be the Urban Bank peo- 
ple ; it might be the Lamars, acting on behalf of one 
group of insiders who see a chance to catch their 
associates at a disadvantage; or for that matter, 
Sam Sharp. One thing is certain, the real insiders 
are not backing you — these charts unmistakably 
show heavy inside selling." 

Fremont laughed. "Draw your own conclus- 
ions. Doctor," he said; "but keep them to yourself 
for the present. The cat will be out of the bag soon 
enough. Supposing that you're right, what then? " 

" What I'm leading up to is this : these big fel- 
lows are conscienceless robbers, every one of them, 
when it comes to dealing with anybody outside of 
their own set, and they'll throw you down in a min- 
ute if such is likely to prove to their advantage. It 
is the unwritten law of 'might makes right,' long 
established and recognized by the Street as without 
appeal. So take my tip, young man, and if there's 
any throwing down to be done, do it yourself be- 
fore the other fellows have time." 

" What you say is no doubt true. Doctor, in a 
general way," answered Fremont, frowning slight- 
ly; "but in this case it hardly applies. I'm going 
to play fair, and there's no reason to fear treachery 
from the other side, for it's only by pulling together 
that we can make the enterprise a success. If they 
tried to unload secretly, wouldn't I discover it at 
once? But Doctor," he continued, his frown re- 
laxing, " you don't act in accord with your own the- 
ories. You know that the whole scheme of Wall 
Street is the exploitation of the public, that the 
game cannot be beaten by outsiders, and that the 
go-between usually intercepts all of his customers* 
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money he can, pocketing it and salving his con- 
science, if he has one, with the thought that the 
coin would be lost anyway and he might as well have 
it as the men higher up — his customers are none the 
worse off. So Doctor, why haven't you done as 
others in your line of business do, instead of pass- 
ing the dough along to our more eminently re- 
spectable financiers?" 

" That is a different matter entirely," rejoined the 
other. " Clients are unarmed, defenseless, and en- 
titled to my protection, my honest efforts in their 
behalf, whether those efforts result profitably or not. 
But when you deal with the average insider, you 
deal with a wild beast more than able to protect 
himself, and you must adopt jungle law." 

" Oh, I perceive the difference, and I won't argue 
the point. But we've nothing to fear at present at 
least. If later, success turns my head, and your 
charts indicate danger, take occasion to warn me. 
Besides, Doctor, aren't you a little prejudiced 
against these men? They're no worse than others 
would be in the same position. Let us look at things 
fairly. Our financial rulers have achieved their 
present eminence not so much because of their ras- 
cality as through superior intellect and their ability 
to accomplish things. Plunderers, yes ; but that's the 
game, get money and a lot of it, no matter how, 
that's the great American motto and the magnates 
of finance have simply been cleverer at it than oth- 
ers. If they were all shaken up in a bag with the 
rest of humanity, and all tumbled out to start life 
afresh on equal terms, their force of character and 
brain power would again raise them to the top. And 
ordinarily they keep faith with their associates, ^.^^^ 
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matter of policy, a good deal better than you seem 
to think." 

" But, my dear boy, you are not one of them, and 
with outsiders they are common thieves and un- 
common liars. They're smart fellows, but at the 
same time, high finance doesn't require the learning 
of ages, the occult wisdom, the brilliant minds, that 
the public is led to suppose. High finance, as prac- 
tised today, is merely the art of obtaining and using 
other people's money for private speculation, giv- 
ing them a small fraction of the profits, or all of the 
losses." 

" * Common thieves and uncommon liars ' is put- 
ting it pretty strongly, Doctor ; but even at that, we 
have xio right to complain if we are egotistical 
enough to think we can beat them at their own 
game. This time, though, I'm on the inside." 

" Yes, but the public doesn't know that it all is a 
game." 

" The public doesn't have to speculate." 

" Nonsense ; the outsider who brings his savings 
here to invest, expects to get a square deal — if to 
speculate, he expects at least as honest treatment as 
at the race track. How is he to know that the cards 
are marked and stacked, and if he wins it is only 
on sufferance ? How is the outsider to know," con- 
tinued Miller, warming to his subject, " that rotten 
securities are made to look the most attractive, that 
insiders sell the doubtful and worthless stuflF and 
keep the really good things themselves, that if he 
chances to buy something which later they discover 
is really good, every underhand effort will be made 
to coerce him into selling at a loss? It is mere 
sophistry to say that no one need bring his money 
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here except of his own free will. Why, stocks 
would remain unsold till Doomsday were not the 
public bluffed, cajoled and persuaded by a thousand 
ingenious devices to buy. As well tempt children 
with liquor and opium, coax them to a debauch, and 
then say they drank and smoked of their own voli- 
tion. The outsider's like the greenhorn playing 
poker with a professional gambler, and sitting with 
his back to a mirror, only that the stakes are larger. 
Then too, unless he's a fool to start with, an out- 
sider loses what is of more value than money — ^he 
loses his self-esteem and his peace of mind." 

"And what are you going to do about it?" en- 
quired Fremont laconically, as the other paused. 

" Nothing, I presume. Yet I often lay awake 
nights and ponder if there's not some means where- 
by it can be stopped." 

" You do no good wasting your energies worry- 
ing over it, old fellow. The Wall Street machine 
is invulnerable ; it controls not only the finances of 
the nation, but the press, both political parties, leg- 
islatures and even the judiciary. Besides, its tracks 
are covered up, and investigations, instead of injur- 
ing the men at which they are aimed, injures only 
the public, while the controllers of the machine turn 
them to their own advantage. We won't gain any- 
thing by idle ranting, that's sure. I've tried by 
means of printer's ink to expose some of the evils, 
but haven't met with much success. Therefore, I 
say, let us make the best of Wall Street as we find 
it; there's money to be made here, as well as lost, 
and that's what interests us at present." 

" No doubt you're right, Fremont," commented 
Miller, meditatively. "But do you really tVv\wVL\\!% 
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possible to beat the game over a period of years?" 
The younger man gazed thoughtfully into a cloud 
of tobacco smoke. " Yes," he replied, after a pause ; 
" it's possible in one or two ways. Buy outright in 
panic times ; or better, find a stock which has never 
been boomed, but which represents a valuable and 
growing property and is selling at a price which 
after thorough investigation you are convinced is 
below its intrinsic value. Be sure of your ground 
first ; then watch for an opportune time to buy, and 
follow it up. Sam Sharp took hold of Atchison 
preferred that way ; he bought 50,000 shares around 
35, when the published statements made it appear 
that the property was not earning enough to pay 
interest on the bonds. But Sharp had looked up 
the real condition of things, and he ultimately sold 
his Atchison at a profit of more than two millions. 
Sunset is in a similar position now." 

Some desultory conversation about the market 
followed, and after a time the talk drifted towards 
Joe Lamar. 

" He's been quite interested in me since Sunset be- 
gan marching upward," observed Fremont, smiling 
to himself and far from associating Lamar's fre- 
quent visits to his office with Claudia. " Oh, I 
know he'd do me in a minute if he got half a 
chance. But Lamar's been useful and may be again, 
so he's worth keeping in with. He isn't a bad fel- 
low in his way, though a little too sporty for my lik- 
ing. If I was Sam Sharp I'd try to keep my wife 
out of his path ; from a word or two he has let drop 
I gather he's a bit smitten. I guess it's nothing 
serious, though. And even if Sharp doesn't love 
his young beauty, he isn't the man to pay for a 
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thing and then let somebody else get the use of it." 

Miller clasped his hands over one knee and 
stretched the other long leg out like a stork's, but 
said nothing. He seemed to fear accenting the dis- 
agreeable picture which he felt had come into the 
other's mind. 

" These suggested intrigues always make me 
think of that Treherne business," resumed Fremont, 
his face now overcast. " Sharp probably knows how 
to take care of his wife a good deal better than 
I knew how to take care of mine, and Lamar's not 
in the same class nor the same school as Treherne." 

" Whoever clubbed the life out of that devil, did 
a good deed and deserves to go scot free," declared 
the Doctor explosively. 

Yes, but it got me into a peck of trouble." 
I never understood the affair," ruminated Mil- 
ler ; " and you were given all the brunt of it. But 
Treherne got his, finally. Somebody had their re- 
venge, all right." 

" Murder is a poor revenge. Doctor." 

" No further developments in the case, I pre- 
sume?" queried Miller after a pause. "Why don't 
you do a little detective work when you get time?" 

" Nothing new. You know I had enquiry agents 
at work a year ago, but they never got anywhere. 
Lately, I haven't had time even to think about it; 
nor will I have, while the Sunset campaign is on. 
Besides, more harm to myself than good might re- 
sult by stirring up the mess." 

" What I've never understood," said the Doctor 
reflectively, " was why Treherne was so sore on 
you in the first place — the bad blood between you be- 
fore Mrs. Fremont came into the scene at all." 
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" Oh, that's a long story ; it's typical of Tre- 
herne's adventures but doesn't furnish any clue to 
the murder." 

Miller's face was full of sympathy and interest. 
" The night's young, and I'd like to hear it any- 
way." Saying which, he arose and solemnly walked 
over to one of the mottoes adorning the wall — " I 
was a stranger, and ye took me in." Turning the 
frame so that the inscription faced inward, he 
reached up for another gem which read, " Love 
your enemies ; bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you," and treated that in the same 
manner. 

" Those things which the Madam's got stuck up 
all around here get on my nerves," he remarked 
apologetically, depositing his lathy frame in a big 
chair and preparing to refill a corncob pipe. " But 
now that I can only see the backs of those two, my 
mind's easier. — Go ahead with your story, Fre- 
mont." 

" Well, I'll give you the outlines. One night at 
the club, a couple of years ago, Jim Sharp, whom 
I knew slightly, came up with a rollicking group, all 
a little under the influence. Treherne was among 
them, and Jim started to introduce us. I should 
have preferred to avoid the meeting, but there was 
no way. He held out his hand — I balked, told him 
he was a cad, that I'd heard of him before and didn't 
wish to know him. He blustered awhile, became al- 
most abusive, and demanded an explanation; which 
I informed him he could have, either in private or 
in public, and dropped a remark or two which 
caused him to elect the former in a hurry. He 
saw that I knew something of his past history, and 
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probably surmised that I could tell enough to keep 
him out of the club, where his name already was 
posted for membership. 

"A little later we were sitting apart from the 
rest, at a side table. He faced me in a by no means 
pleasant mood, and demanded that I be brief, as 
he had only consented to listen to this nonsense in 
order to avoid a scene. Well, I told him of a cer- 
tain blackmailing episode that occurred in Paris a 
few years before, and as he finally capitulated, I 
agreed to remain silent.*' 

" But what was the story ? " 

" One of the worst, possibly, even in Treherne's 
career," resumed Fremont. "There was an English 
family, parents and three young daughters, living 
in a suburb of Paris. The father was an invalid, 
the mother ambitious and rather foolish, but not a 
bad sort. Alice, the eldest of the girls, was a sym- 
pathetic little thing who would have made a devoted 
wife, but she didn't possess the charms necessary to 
her mother's ambition; nor was she brilliant. So 
when a dashing young Englishman of excellent 
family appeared on the scene, and devoted himself 
to Alice, the others were only too pleased to let him 
have full swing. Alice lost her heart and then her 
head, her very innocence proving her undoing. She 
knew she was not beautiful, but loving him, believed 
his protestations of love for her. I don't know 
what were the lies he told, but at any rate he com- 
promised her for sordid purposes ; and with malev- 
olent ingenuity he so arranged matters that all the 
world should know her foot had slipped, if he 
chose to speak. He went further, and with the 
aid of another scoundrel so set the trap thai, \1 
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sprung, the world would think worse of her than 
that, would suppose she had been promiscuous with 
her favors. 

" The story leaves a bad taste. To cut it short, 
Treherne blackmailed the family out of fifty thous- 
and francs. The parents had old-fashioned ideas 
and a paralyzing dread of such an affair becoming 
public, as they were well connected socially. So 
they raked and scraped together all they had and 
could borrow, to meet the demands of this vam- 
pire." 

" Good Lord ! " ejaculated the Doctor. " I didn't 
know such infamy could exist. It beats Wall 
Street." 

"Very few people do know half of what goes 
on in the world," rejoined Fremont. " To con- 
tinue; I told Treherne he had money enough now 
to make restitution to that girl, so far as her bank 
account was concerned, and that he'd either do it 
or rd see that he was blackballed at the club and 
shut out of some of the society which he particular- 
ly wanted to enter. New York is not prudish, but 
it draws the line short of some things." 

"He paid the money?" queried Miller. 

" Yes, with a great show of dignity — after much 
bluff and bluster— $10,000. He got off light, and 
actually had the nerve to say I was blackmailing 
him, swore savagely he'd make it cost me dear in 
the end. But he brought that draft to my office the 
very next day." 

" And he did make it cost you dear," mused the 
Doctor solemnly. 

" Yes, in an unspeakably contemptible way. By 
mixing up in other people's troubles, I had sown 
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trouble for myself. And that/' continued Fremont 
rising, " was the beginning of the whole affair. But 
it's a pleasure, just the same, to make war on such 
birds of prey. There's so many things wrong, and 
the pity is that we can do so little to right them." 

" What, you're not going? " said the Doctor, as 
the other picked up his hat. 

" I must. There's work to be done tomorrow. 
Good-night, and pleasant dreams — that is, if you 
don't get lectured for gossiping so late," he added 
with a laugh. 

The door closed on Miller's deep-lined, careworn 
face. The rain had stopped, and Fremont found 
himself under the stars. He decided to walk home- 
ward, that he might try in the still, clear night to 
forget the troubles of life, and think of Claudia un- 
disturbed. 



CHAPTER XI. 



WHERE MONEY IS KING. 



For a few days after Raymond's appeal and the 
reawakening to active recollection of the Treherne 
case, Fremont was somewhat despondent, and 
found himself asking introspectively of what use 
was so much care and anxiety, when he had no 
special need for the money gained. A moderate 
income would suffice to satisfy his desires; his two 
children were dead, and he had no one loving him, 
nor was he likely to have, upon whom he could lav- 
ish tokens of affection. But it was not Fremont's 
nature to repine over the impossible, and soon he 
threw himself with redoubled energy into Sunset af- 
fairs, getting everything in readiness for a resump- 
tion of the campaign. 

A week had passed since Sunset crossed 60. The 
stock rested between 61 and 63 ; having sold up to 
65 on the Monday, as pre-arranged by Sharp. The 
shares bought above 50 had been sold, and were 
gradually finding lodgment among investors, men 
not likely to resell as soon as a profit was in sight. 
Sam played his game so as to place stock where it 
would not come upon the market when the advance 
was resumed, and at the same time so as to keep his 
own holdings down to the original 200,000 shares 
accumulated below 50 — with the object of having 
sufficient funds for any contingency that might de- 
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velop. The reaction from 65 to 61 also served to 
shake out weak followers and undesirable company. 
Sharp supplied all demands above 63, and Fremont 
took stock that was offered near 61. The opposi- 
tion, temporarily defeated, bided their time, confi- 
dent that sooner or later Fremont would get him- 
self into a situation vulnerable for attack. 

Three days following Raymond's visit, it became 
apparent what the next move of the inside clique 
would be. Little paragraphs inspired by them be- 
gan appearing in the newspapers ; for example : 

" It is nmiored that a small dividend will be de- 
clared on Sunset, which explains the recent ad- 
vance." Or : " Brokers who sometimes act for Fre- 
mont say Sunset is soon to pay a semi-annual div- 
idend of one per cent." And many others to the 
same effect. 

All these notices were so worded as to create an 
impression in the minds of the public that they had 
emanated from Fremont, and that he was getting 
such rumors into circulation in order that he might 
sell his own stock at a good price. The innuendo 
was also made that the advance in Sunset to above 
60 fully discounted the placing of the stock on a 
two or even a three per cent, basis. 

As a result of dividend rumors the price prompt- 
ly advanced a point or so. The story was then in- 
dustriously spread that Fremont's supposed pool 
were busy unloading. Next, the President of the 
road came out with an official denial that any divi- 
dend would be paid or was even in contemplation, 
that he " hoped for the best," and thought Sunset 
could continue meeting fixed charges, interest on 
bonds, etc., but that it would be " unfair to inves- 
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tors to hold out any hopes of increased earnings 
suffiqient to justify the declaration of a dividend for 
years to come." 

The inside clique some days before had discov- 
ered that Sharp was selling, and moreover thought 
they discerned efforts on Fremont's part to unload. 
They therefore gave newspaper publicity to these 
facts, and many other bear stories as well, and 
started dividend rumors for the sole purpose of de- 
nying them; the object being to induce general sell- 
ing by investors and others, on such denial, and 
thereby make the stock easy to depress. 

Fremont and Sharp surmised what was coming, 
and were ready. They had secured a list of all the 
shareholders of record, and Fremont prepared a 
short crisp circular letter, which was mailed to them 
within an hour after the official denial was pub- 
lished. The purport of this letter— though without re- 
ferring to the dividend question — was that he would 
pay any or all shareholders, and any stock ex- 
change house, one dollar per share in cash for the 
option to buy their holdings, or any part thereof, 
within sixty days, at 75. A quick break meanwhile, 
had carried Sunset from 64 to 61, from whence Fre- 
mont had rallied it to 62. The proposal to buy op- 
tions, following dividend denials, created a mild 
sensation; and Sunset rallied further, to above 63. 

But this option business was a very ancient device 
and soon came to be regarded as mere bluff. Quite 
a number of " calls " were sold by persons who 
thought they saw a little easy pocket-money. In- 
siders had succeeded in creating the impression that 
the advance in Sunset was over. The optimistic 
sentiment was changing to one of doubt and un- 
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certainty. The ever fickle public and traders, in- 
stead of buying, were beginning to sell an uncom- 
fortable amount of stock. If the price broke 60, a 
flood of stop-loss orders would be caught, and Fre- 
mont's position greatly weakened, to say the least. 
Sharp's instructions therefore were to hold the price 
above 61 if possible, and above 60 in any event. 

Fremont's next move was to mail a batch of 15,- 
000 circular letters, setting forth briefly the glorious 
future of Sunset, that insiders were desperately 
afraid of losing control and were deprecating their 
own property in order to depress the price and ac- 
quire more of the stock themselves before its inevi- 
table enhancement; that as surely as anything in 
this world can be sure, Sunset would sell at 80 be- 
fore breaking 60, and ultimately above 100. Hie 
wound up by advising its purchase for an immediate 
advance to 75 at least. Sharp's influence could 
doubtless have secured the reproduction of this cir- 
cular in the news columns of the big dailies. But 
no chances were to be taken of Sam's participation 
in the campaign becoming known just yet ; and the 
inside clique had entrenched themselves too strong- 
ly with the press for Fremont alone to do anything 
in that direction. However, he met this difficulty 
by a double column paid advertisement in those 
papers not actually owned by Wall Street interests. 

All this time the insiders had been trying to ham- 
mer Sunset without losing any stock themselves. On 
the issuance of his last circular and the simultan- 
eous newspaper advertisements, they concluded the 
moment was opportune to belittle and squelch Fre- 
mont, branding him as a charlatan and a faker 
whose influence was past. By forcing Sunset below 
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60, and if possible breaking it wide open, they 
would demonstrate to the financial world that Fre- 
mont was a "dead one/' that the potency and power 
of his announcements had departed. He must, 
they reasoned, be staggering under an immense load 
of stock ; unlimited selling would surely swamp him, 
and thus rid the Street of an exceedingly trouble- 
some interloper. They had traced Fremont's pur- 
chases as far as the Urban Bank, where his cer- 
tificates had been hypothecated; but there the trail 
stopped. They could discover nothing to indicate 
that bigger men were back of him. 

Sly again had charge of operations, with a doz- 
en other brokers as lieutenants. The orders were to 
offer Sunset down, right from the opening, thus 
killing the demand which otherwise might come 
from Fremont's followers. For people will sell, 
rather than buy, when a stock is weak and made to 
look as though it were going lower. 

Fremont expected that the decisive battle of the 
campaign would be waged this day; just one week 
after Raymond's visit. He had thrown down the 
gauntlet and knew that if the inside clique allowed 
him to follow up his announcement by promptly 
advancing Sunset to above 70, it would mean per- 
manent defeat for them. At present the public were 
wavering, ready to take either side. But if he made 
good once more, the Street would be his. The pre- 
diction of " 80 before 60 " was practically a chal- 
lenge which insiders had to accept, or acknowledge 
defeat. 

Sunset opened on wide sales, 8,000 shares at 61 ^^ 
to 61, against a closing of 61^ the night before. 
Sly's cohorts were frantically offering thousand 
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share lots at any price, pretending to fear losing 
their market. Fremont took 10,000 shares in all 
at 61 ; then 10,000 more every eighth down, but the 
supply seemed inexhaustible. Sly did not take a 
hand himself till the price was down to 60^. 
" Any part o' twenty thousan' at an 'ate," he yelled. 

" Take 10,000 o' that,'' shouted back Fremont. 

" I'll take the rest," bellowed Jim Sharp above 
the din, "and I'll take any part o' fifty thousand 
more at 60." 

That was the turning point. The time had ar- 
rived for Sharp and Fremont to show a glimpse of 
their hand. Fremont had been obliged to take 
nearly 100,000 shares that morning, and they did 
not want any more. Jim's bid for the unprecedent- 
ed block of 50,000 shares, stopped further offerings 
right there ; and set Sly to guessing, as it was in- 
tended it should. No Sunset came out at 60. Sly 
did not know whether to take the bid as a bluff, or 
whether there might be syndicate orders back of it — 
buying for control, perhaps. Jim Sharp's action 
had a peculiar look. Disquieting possibilities loomed 
up. In any case, he had already lost much more 
stock than the clique figured on, and he dared not 
go further. To accept Sharp's bid would be to ex- 
ceed the limit of 100,000 shares, beyond which he 
was not authorized to sell. For the next ten min- 
utes the wires were kept hot with an animated dis- 
course between Sly and his principals. 

On the cessation of large selling orders, Fremont 
ran up the price rapidly to around 64, and outside 
buyers began to come in. Sly's sub-agents ob- 
served Jim Sharp quietly selling his own 10,000 
shares, and detected cautious selling by Fremont 
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brokers as well, the demand which had suddenly 
arisen readily absorbing this supply. Energetic 
measures meanwhile were being taken by the inside 
clique to discover Sam Sharp's attitude, and the 
real significance of Jim's bid for 50,000 shares. 
From what could be learned, they concluded that 
Sam was averse to a decline because he was still 
" long " of 30,000 to 40,000 shares ; that he would 
have bought 50,000 more at 60 simply for a turn, 
and sold it at 63-65. 

All the morning the news agencies were busy send- 
ing out reports of " tremendous activity in Sunset," 
" unprecedented volume of trading," etc. Around 
noon the following was reeled off : " Insiders dis- 
avow any collusion with this impudent attempt to 
rig the market, and caution the public not to put 
faith in the f ulminations of a certain notoriety seek- 
ing, unscrupulous and financially irresponsible op- 
erator. They have advised their friends to take ad- 
vantage of present tempting prices to realize; and 
the rumor is not denied that an order has just been 
placed by important interests for the sale of 100,000 
shares investment stock on a scale up." 

This was the beginning of the final effort to 
sweep back the advancing tide. Insiders were about 
to play their last card. That they should so openly 
appeal to the public, showed the weakness of their 
hand. Sly had instructions — which it was taken 
care that every one should quickly know — to sell 
5,000 shares every quarter point up, indefinitely. It 
was also arranged to deluge the Street, during the 
afternoon, with apparently well authenticated rum- 
ors that the banks, becoming alarmed at Fremont's 
wild plunging, had refused him further accommoda- 
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tion; that as he could not pay cash for the stock 
contracted for, he would be forced to liquidate heav- 
ily prior to three o'clock, or make an assignment; 
and so on to the same effect. It would hardly be 
possible, the clique reasoned, to have such rumors 
contradicted before the Exchange closed. 

Incidentally, pressure had already been brought 
to bear on the Urban Bank and others, to call Fre- 
mont's loans; and but for Sam Sharp's powerful 
though unseen influence at work in the opposite di- 
rection, he would have found his banking facili- 
ties cut off long before. As it was, the explanation 
of why the Urban Bank stood by him, seemed reas- 
onable enough. Its President had an old grudge 
against the Sunset crowd, while he was a warm 
friend of Fremont. 

When the news came out that insiders had placed 
an unlimited order to sell Sunset on a scale up, 
Fremont's prompt answer was to commence active- 
ly bidding for the stock. 64, 641/3, %» %» V^* 

" Sold? 5,000 at a half," said Sly. %, 1/2, %> 
y2. %» %. " 5,000 at yj' he offered. 

" Taken I " Fremont rejoined. 

%> %» %» 65. " 5,000 at 65," from Sly. 

Again— "Taken!" 

A long string then came out at varying prices 
between 64% and 65%, thousands of shares chang- 
ing hands among traders and outsiders. Gradually 
the price climbed to above 66, Sly having sold 40,- 
000 shares on this advance, and apparently intend- 
ing to conltinue selling 5,000 every quarter up. 
These tactics began to annoy Fremont. To be sure, 
Sly was selling short stock which would have to be 
covered or bought back, and in that sense was tjbv:^- 
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ing right into the hands of the enemy. But Sharp 
already had more stock than he wanted, and there 
was such a thing as getting much too much. The 
art of manipulation is in selling stock while ad- 
vancing the price — not to buy more. And he had 
no desire to secure control of the road. As the orig- 
inal object of keeping Sam in the background had 
long since been accomplished, and as nothing fur- 
ther was to be gained by concealment, they pre- 
pared, after a hurried confab over the wire, to let 
the true facts become known. Jim Sharp therefore 
took up the bidding where Fremont had left off. 

This change of bidders and evident unity of pur- 
pose between Jim and Fremont, rather disconcerted 
Sly. Especially so, as old Sam's stock had not 
come on the market, as anticipated, above 65 ! He 
did not quite grasp yet what it all meant, but in- 
stinctively realized that the battle had gone against 
him and his employers. Two o'clock, and Sunset 
was selling at 67! He perspired freely at the 
thought of having lost 150,000 shares in four hours, 
and the price up six points ! Then, too, after Sunset 
said good-bye to 65, professionals and public alike 
had flocked to Fremont's standard. When Sharp 
began to bid, even the bears began buying. Peo- 
ple wanted Sunset, now that the tide was so unmis- 
takably on the flood. Sly's 5,000 shares, every quar- 
ter up, were like a drop in the bucket. 

Right here the insiders played their last card — a 
trump ; but Sam had a bigger trump ready to beat it. 
A whirlwind of rumors struck the Street and the 
Exchange. Fremont had been exposed as a market 
rigger and bluffer ! He had bought stocks on wind, 
snd was unable to meet his contracts! The banks 
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would loan him no more money, as he had been 
unable to respond to their caUs for satisfactory col- 
lateral! His only chance to save himself from 
utter annihilation was to throw over a big line of 
Sunset before the market closed! His audacious 
and high-handed attempt to run a corner was on the 
verge of collapse I The stock might break ten points 
within an hour! And no one could predict how 
much further the next day. Insiders would per- 
haps avert a panic by temporarily supporting the 
price near 50. 

All this and more came from Wall Street's fiction 
factory with a suddenness and a rush that quickly 
changed the general buying movement in Sunset to 
a pronounced selling pressure. Strange though it 
may seem such manoeuvres are by no means unusual. 
The dissemination of absurd reports is a big part of 
the game in Wall Street, and often enables the 
manipulator to accomplish the purpose in view. 
Crazy rumors and the calling of loans by the banks, 
are what start panics — always brought on intention- 
ally, by the way, and with the connivance of the 
big interests. 

Sly's cohorts were ready with matched orders; 
and from all parts of the crowd came offers to sell 
thousand share lots " at the market.'' Wash trans- 
actions carried the price down to 65 with a rapidity 
which Fremont and Jim Sharp were unable to check ; 
while sales by quick traders who hastened .to cut off 
their loss, or to take their profit while any re- 
mained, helped along the decline another point. 

Meanwhile old Sam had not been idle. He like- 
wise had his batch of rumors prepared and on tap, 
ready to spring at the critical moment. A story 
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leaked out from somewhere, and gradually spread 
over the Exchange, that Sam Sharp was behind 
Fremont and buying control of Sunset for a syndi- 
cate of multi-millionaires. In a few minutes rumor 
had it that competitive buying was ahead, as the pres- 
ent insiders would be forced to secure a large amount 
of stock in the open market to retain the road. Sam 
soon had enough plausible stories launched — ^with 
good solid foundations, moreover — to snow under 
the damaging reports from the other side, and to 
set the Street wild. The tip even went forth that 
the stock was cornered. 

. Speculators relish rumors, especially bull rumors. 
Mysterious hints appeal to them far more effectively 
than could the strongest possible statement of facts. 
" Competitive buying for control " and " corners " 
are the most electrical of all. When Jim officially 
announced without any explanation that his house 
would stand good for purchases made by Fremont 
that day, it was taken for granted that the rumors 
were facts. Sunset was 64 then, and a wild scram- 
ble ensued to get aboard. Sly and his colleagues 
were simply swept off their feet. Too late they 
realized they were in a trap, and tried to buy back 
what they had sold. But everybody wanted to buy, 
and the stock had suddenly become scarce and was 
advancing by leaps and bounds. The retreat of 
those who had been bears in the morning ended in 
a stampede. 66—67 — 68 — 69! The stock now 
was going up of its own momentum, and Fremont's 
agents were quietly selling. 

The demand seemed almost as inexhaustible as 
the supply had been earlier in the day ; the demand 
for stock always increasing in proportion to its ad- 
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vance — ^the greater the advance, the more anxious 
outsiders are to buy. 70! — 71 ! Sunset was closing 
very active, at the top notch. Another brilliant vic- 
tory for Fremont, and ignominious defeat for the 
Harmon-Sly-Lamar party. Unless there arose un- 
expected developments, the inside clique did not ap- 
pear to have a move left ! 

Sharp's holdings had increased by over 100,000 
shares at an average cost of about 61, showing a 
paper profit of a million dollars, besides the value 
added to his previous holdings. Fremont bought for 
his account much more than this, but the late after- 
noon's buoyancy was utilized to sell the surplus. 
Sam Sharp now held a total of 310,000 shares, and 
profits of over five million dollars were in sight. 
Fremont held 20,000 shares individually. The in- 
siders were short 160,000, against which they had 
the original 400,000 investment shares which gave 
them control of the road. These they were de- 
barred from liquidating, but they could sell short — 
for future delivery — as much stock as they chose 
against the same ; though what they sold must even- 
tually be repurchased, whether at a profit or a loss, 
in order to deliver it. 

Though Sharp had no desire to own the road, he 
well knew that his opponents could not afford to 
lose it, and that therefore he had them at a tremen- 
dous disadvantage. Still, there were possibilities to 
be considered. It was conceivable that later the 
Trust might be dissolved, and the syndicate's invest- 
ment holdings thrown on the market. Sharp was 
too old a navigator on the sea of speculation to take 
needless chances of getting swamped. Moreover, 
he was essentially a manipulator, looking for csjivJs. 
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returns, and not an investor willing to tie up his 
capital indefinitely. Hence the tactics which he 
proposed for the following day, were to distribute 
on an advancing market about 100,000 shares. 

With that end in view, Sunset was opened next 
morning at 72, and to the accompaniment of wash 
sales and bull tips galore, gradually worked up to 
73 ; then reacting a fraction, and afterwards advanc- 
ing to 74. Another reaction carried the price back 
to 73, followed by an extreme advance to 74%. 
Too much outside profit taking would have been 
encountered had 75 been reached. 

Sharp and Fremont were following the usual dis- 
tributive tactics, selling 2,000 shares through other 
brokers for every 1,000 they bought themselves. 
Sunset closed at 72%, a net rise of nearly two 
points for the day, though 115,000 shares had been 
unloaded. It looked clear sailing ahead. The op- 
position were put to flight ; all that remained was to 
advance Sunset into the nineties, and hold it there 
until the process of distribution was concluded. 

Fremont had become the most prominent figure 
in Wall Street, and famous the world over wherever 
securities were dealt in. 



i 



CHAPTER XIL 



WILL Raymond's undoing. 



During this period Fremont bore ever in mind 
the necessity of confining his conversation with 
Claudia mainly to business matters. Without any 
open change in his demeanor he discontinued the 
little informal chats at odd moments which had been 
so welcome a part of each day, and while always 
pleasant, he seemed preoccupied and somewhat cold. 
Claudia was quick to notice the change, and it did 
not take her long to see the connection between 
Raymond's visit to the office and Fremont's altered 
attitude. Her first emotion was one of mingled 
resentment and pique — resentment that Will should 
have gone so far as to interfere in her affairs, and 
pique that Fremont should allow himself to be 
changed toward her so easily. After some thought, 
she made up her mind to learn just what had oc- 
curred. 

" He ought to know me well enough to know that 
I wouldn't flirt with — anybody," was her mental 
comment; "and as for Mr. Fremont — . Well, 
Mr. Will may just as well find out that I'm not 
married to him yet, and if he indulges in much 
more of his absurd jealousy there's no knowing 
when I will be," 

They were on an excursion steamer the next Sun- 
day evening, returning from a modest hoUda.^ Vvc^^ 
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and were nearly home when Claudia opened the sub- 
ject; characteristically, she did so without preface. 

" Will, what did you say to Mr. Fremont the last 
time you were at the office ?** 

Had the question been sprung on him a little less 
suddenly, Raymond might have had an answer 
ready. As it was, he blushed and stammered like a 
great schoolboy. 

"Why — why — ^we talked about several things — 
you, for example — ." 

"And what did you say about me?" She was 
smiling, but decided. Raymond felt as if she had 
got hold of the facts with pincers and was drawing 
them out of him. 

" Well — I told him how — how much I thought 
of you, and how I was counting on next winter, and 
— oh, hang it, Claudia, you know I wouldn't say 
anything disrespectful of you." 

" I hope not. Will." Her voice had taken on that 
maternal tone, which, had the youth known it, 
might mean the readjustment of their relations. 
When it is possible for a woman to rebuke a lover 
condescendingly, his position as a lover is in peril. 

" I let him know," Raymond flamed out excitedly, 
" that I wouldn't stand him or anybody else trying 
to take you away from me. Oh, I've seen how 
much you admired him; he has every chance — ^and 
I—" 

" Stop right there. You know perfectly well that 
Mr. Fremont never thought of making love to me, 
nor — nor — I — " She choked a little angrily, re- 
gained her self-control and went on. " You have no 
right to make such insinuations, and I won't stand 
them from you. You make me perfectly miser- 
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able, and yourself too, being so jealous; and that 
you should have said anything of that kind to Mr. 
Fremont makes me so ashamed I don't know what 
to do." 

" Oh, Claudia, don't feel that way. Forgive me, 
I never meant to say anything you wouldn't like. 
You know, dear, I wouldn't." 

Then Raymond somehow, under cover of the 
darkness, put his arm around her, and was so pa- 
thetically contrite and humble that Claudia had to 
smile a little at his extravagant protestations of pen- 
itence, and then forgive him — ^but the sting of his 
distrust remained in her mind. Every day, by Fre- 
mont's altered manner, she was made to think that 
their relations had been misconstrued ; and her own 
frank, impulsive friendliness became constrained 
and dignified decorum. 

Things were in this state when Joe Lamar decid- 
ed that it was time to intensify his admiring atten- 
tion toward Claudia. He had continued to drop 
in frequently at the office, ostensibly to see Fre- 
mont, but always endeavoring to choose an hour 
when Fremont was not there. In his suave court- 
eous way he would ask permission to wait, and 
while apparently merely passing the time, he made 
careful use of it to ingratiate himself with Claudia. 
Now it was a book which lay on her desk, about 
which he made some clever comment; now it was 
that he remembered to bring her another book by 
the same author; then some excursion tickets which 
he hoped she would accept; or a new magazine 
whidi he was sure she would find interesting; al- 
ways showing a comprehension of her mood, a de- 
ference to her tastes, and an intimate acquaintaace 
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With the world of affairs, which was calculated to 
produce an impression on any unsophisticated and 
innocent girl. 

Lamar had discovered early that this would not 
prove an easy conquest, but he had set himself to 
win Claudia, and was prepared to take some 
trouble. He must, however, he realized, proceed 
with the utmost caution, and do nothing to frighten 
the bird away at the very outset. All he wanted at 
the moment, therefore, was to accustom her to him, 
to get her into the habit of looking forward to his 
appearance as something pleasant. And then? 
Well, they would see. 

Claudia began to think she had misjudged him. 
After all, she did not know much about men of the 
world, and very likely his compliments would be 
considered all right by the girls of his circle. At 
any rate it would be absurd to take his admiration 
too seriously. She began to fear that Will's jealousy 
had given her the habit of attaching undue import- 
ance to every innocent remark. Mr. Lamar was 
certainly very kind, and if he, with all his oppor- 
tunities to talk with richer and more sophisticated 
women, chose to converse with her, what was that 
but a compliment? Besides, he probably only did 
so to pass away the time while waiting for Fremont. 
In the meantime she had taken Raymond back into 
favor, though a sense of slight constraint occasion- 
ally jarred her, and gave her much anxiety, for she 
could not but realize that he was very much in love. 
And this constraint was not to be without results. 

One day she and Raymond were having luncheon 
at a quiet little restaurant where they often went, 
when a young woman stepped close to their table. 
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looked closely at Will for a moment as if to identify 
him, and then dropping into an empty chair ex- 
claimed theatrically: 

"So I have found you at last, Billy Raymond — 
you that left me and the kid a year ago to scratch 
for ourselves, and without even enough to eat. 
And now I find you here in New York gallivanting 
around with dizzy blondes." She gave a contemp- 
tuous look at Claudia, who was turning very white. 
"You're a nice husband, you are. I wonder does 
your friend know you're married — if she does she 
ought to be ashamed of herself." 

Raymond was too dumbfounded to do more than 
stare, and the woman went on rapidly, "I'll have the 
law on you, understand that; if you don't want to 
live with us you needn't, but you've got to support 
me and the kid. I can find out where you're work- 
ing, and I'll make trouble enough if you don't do 
the right thing. I want a thousand dollars down 
and ten dollars a week — 'tain't too much, consider- 
ing the worry I've had." 

All this was rattled off so swiftly that Raymond 
had no chance to collect his senses or to get in a 
word ; as the woman came to the end of her tirade 
he gave a quick look around the room, which might 
well have seemed that of conscious guilt. Observ- 
ing which, she added : 

"No wonder you look scared, you've reason to 
be. You'd better excuse yourself to your — friend, 
and talk it over quietly." 

If Will had kept his wits and acted promptly, the 
woman might have been arrested. But like many 
persons in an emergency, he was utterly bewildered, 
and not wishing to bandy words with the termagant. 
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he turned to Claudia. His remarks were natural 
but unfortunate. 

" I can't bear to think of you being mixed up in 
such a row," he said, catching at her hand; they 
had both instinctively risen to their feet. "She 
must be crazy, but I guess you'd better go, and Til 
find a policeman or straighten her out some way." 

It was the only thing to do, and Claudia, choking 
with humiliation, shook off his hand and left the 
place. When back in the office, what between ner- 
vousness and shame, she had a good cry ; the more 
so as she could not help wondering if there were 
any truth in the story — he had not denied it, and 
that horrible woman knew his name. 

Claudia having left, Raymond sought to cause 
the intruder's arrest ; but the proprietor had no wish 
for a disturbance, and after all she had done noth- 
ing actually disorderly. Her voice had not been 
heard more than a couple of tables distant, and 
the proprietor was inclined to take her part. This 
angered the boy, and while they and the head-waiter 
were arguing, the subject of the dispute slipped 
quietly out into the street. Having not only made 
himself conspicuous, but lost the woman, there was 
nothing left for Will to do except get back to his 
office, if he would avoid being late. 

One of his duties was to bank the money on 
hand at 2:45 P. M., after a deposit slip had been 
filled in by the chief cashier, put with the deposits 
and passbook in a large envelope, and entrusted to 
his care. On this particular afternoon the packet 
was handed to Raymond as usual. The entries 
read : Bills $2736— Checks $13278. Total, $16014. 
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The bank teller was about to credit the amount in 
the passbook, when he noticed an irregularity. 

"Here," he said; "your slip is filled in wrong; 
the total is right, but checks come to 15278 and cash 
to only 736. Correct it." 

Similar errors occurred occasionally, and Ray- 
mond attached no special importance thereto. The 
amoimt was credited, and apparently the incident 
closed. 

But the teller was an observant individual. He 
noted something peculiar in Will's demeanor, and 
bank officials are quick to surmise roguery if any 
undue nervousness is shown in the handling of 
money, and proceeded to look over the checks again. 
In one for $2,500, payable to John Smith, signed by 
Lamar Brothers and endorsed by John Smith, the 
word "twenty" preceding "five hundred" was 
crowded a trifle towards the left, as though it had 
been filled in after the rest; the figure "2" also 
looked a bit cramped. The teller saw at a glance 
that the check might ordinarily have been $500, and 
" raised " to $2,500. So leaving his window in 
charge of an assistant, he had rung up Lamar 
Brothers on the 'phone almost before Lamar's mes- 
senger was outside the bank. 

On his return to the office, before having time to 
report the error in the entry slip, Will was called 
into a private room with Joe Lamar and the cashier. 

" Raymond," began the latter, " the Marine Bank 
has just 'phoned us of a gross irregularity in your 
deposit. Our slip called for $2,700 odd, in cash, and 
you changed it to $700. The checks seemed to be 
juggled so as to make the total right; if the teller 
had not been remarkably wideawake, we might not 
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have known of this for weeks, possibly never have 
discovered it. The affair looks suspicious ; however, 
before forming a positive opinion we will hear what 
you have to say." 

Thoroughly mystified, and with his brain still 
whirling from the luncheon fracas. Will thereupon 
stated the facts as known to him. 

The others exchanged significant glances. 

" You take refuge in what is practically a general 
denial,*' remarked the cashier curtly. " But I made 
up the deposits myself, and can swear that the items 
were correct. Mr. Lamar, according to custom, 
checked them over. Ah, here is the messenger from 
the bank with the paper in question. That ought to 
enable us speedily to get at the truth. Look at this — 
$2,500 to John Smith. Mr. Smith came in this 
morning and wanted $500 in bank-notes. We drew 
a check for that amount, and proposed banking it in 
order to show on the books. Mr. Smith received 
$500 only, and this check reads $2,500. Raised, eh. 
So that is how your entries balanced? Evidently, 
the difference of $2,000 has been taken out of the 
cash. You may as well make a clean breast of it, 
Raymond. What steps will we take, Mr. Lamar? 
It is a penitentiary offence." 

Lamar did not speak to Will, but to the cashier 
he answered : " We don't want to crowd him, Mr. 
Lyons. He can return the money and get another 
job. We won't prosecute." 

" I have no such sum," gasped the accused youth. 
" Surely Mr. Lamar, you do not believe me guilty of 
manipulating these funds? " 

Lamar looked at him, and shook his head sadly; 
the cashier became harsh and peremptory. 
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" We will give you till ten o'clock to-morrow , 
morning to return the $2,000 abstracted," he said. ■ 
" I have no doubt but that you will — otherwise, the 
law must take its course. That is all we have to 
say. Now go back to your desk and think it over." 

Unhappy Will was at his wits' ends. He knew that 
Lyons long had been a secret enemy, and he guessed 
that this was a prearranged scheme to have him 
branded as a thief. He demanded to be searched, 
but Lyons' sarcastic answer was that he'd hardly 
have been so rash as to keep the money in his 
clothes. So Will went back to his desk, and was 
sitting there like a man stunned when some time 
later the cashier came to him. 

" You can go now," said that person ; " we don't 
want any more of your work in this office, and if 
you take my tip you'll bring back that money by the 
time I named. No talk," he added, as Will strove 
to answer; " you know the alternative." 

As in a daze Raymond put on his hat and coat 
and went out on the street, within a few brief hours 
defamed before his fiance and disgraced among his 
fellow workers. He was undecided where to turn. 
Hitherto he had believed his employer, Joe Lamar, 
to have been his friend, but it was evident now that 
no help could be looked for in that quarter. His 
thoughts naturally turned to Fremont, but he feared 
that Claudia might have mentioned the alleged wife 
incident to him, and was afraid to call. 

Will's discomfort would have been none the less 
if he had known that immediately after his departure 
from the office, Joe Lamar had rung up Fremont, on 
the pretext of asking him to tell Ra3miond, if he 
went there, that he would like to see him again that 
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evening to talk over some means of escaping from 
his difficulties. This gave enough excuse for a bald 
explanation of the crime of which Raymond stood 
accused. Lamar was hesitating over the wire, and 
very free with his expressions of eagerness to give 
the misguided young fellow, as he called him, an- 
other chance. 

Claudia could not help hearing Fremont's an- 
swers, and by his serious manner she not only knew 
that her fiance was under discussion, but that revela- 
tions of some kind had been communicated. When 
he laid down the receiver she felt impelled to en- 
quire, though in a deft and affectedly careless way, 
as to what he had heard about Raymond. 

This put Fremont in a quandary. He knew noth- 
ing of the luncheon episode, as it would have been 
too great a blow to Claudia's pride to ask for advice 
on such a subject. Moreover, the old-time relations 
of unrestrained friendship and confidences had not 
returned. Fremont declined to believe Raymond a 
thief, even in the face of the facts he had learned 
from Lamar over the 'phone ; he felt averse to being 
the bearer of such tidings, and at the same time that 
it was right for Claudia to know. The newspapers 
might get hold of the story, he feared, or she might 
hear a distorted version elsewhere, so it was better 
for her to learn the few harsh facts from someone 
who would place the most favorable construction 
possible upon them. But he also felt that Raymond, 
and not he, should acquaint her with what had 
occurred. 

Claudia observed his hesitation. "You look so 
serious, that I'm afraid it's something dreadful " ^Vfi. 
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said, with a forced little laugh. " Is it something 
that I musn't know? " 

" Miss Allen/* he began in reply, " I will preface 
whatever you may hear with the statement that cir- 
cumstantial evidence frequently works great injust- 
ice, and that an innocent man has often been accused 
of serious crimes when his innocence could not be 
proved. Will has been unfortunate; is in a little 
difficulty, Mr. Lamar says, but I trust it will all 
prove a misunderstanding. He can, no doubt, ex- 
plain it to you better than I." 

Claudia looked startled. She supposed that Fre- 
\mont was referring to the luncheon contretemps, but 
his first remark also brought up in her mind, vaguely, 
the murder mystery at which Raymond once had 
hinted. In an instant, however, her thoughts re- 
turned to the matter under discussion. 

" How on earth does Mr. Lamar know anything 
about it?" she exclaimed involuntarily. 

Fremont raised his eyebrows. " Well, as it oc- 
cured in his office, he's just the one who v/ould 
know." 

Claudia was thoroughly perplexed. And then it 
dawned upon her that there was something else, of 
which she knew naught. She looked her intense 
interest, and said : " Please do not equivocate, Mr. 
Fremont, but tell me just what has happened to Will 
at Lamar's office. YouVe only said enough to make 
me uneasy. I am not a child, and Td better know all." 

" Well then," he answered bluntly, " it seems 
that there were some discrepancies in Raymond's 
accounts this afternoon, and apparently the cash 
over which he has charge is $2,000 short. It may be 
merely a clerical error." 
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The girls face was white and drawn, but she spoke 
steadily. 

" I never could have thought that Will would 
steal," she said ; " but anything is possible now." 

" Oh, don't call it that. As I say, it may be just 
a slip of the pen and the books may show him to be 
all right. Raymond's not extravagant, and he doesn't 
speculate that I am aware of; his habits are well 
known, arid there's no motive for the theft. At 
least, we must suspend judgment." 

Claudia did not reply. Fremont, of course, could 
conceive no special reason why Raymond should 
have needed money, but as in letters of fire it stood 
out before Claudia, that only an hour previous to the 
time of the alleged theft, he had been subjected to a 
peremptory demand for $1,000 from the woman 
who claimed to be his wife. She recalled that she 
knew nothing of Will prior to a year before, except 
what he had told her himself. Was it possible , 
that he had deceived them all? She could not be- 
lieve it — and yet — . 

The girl went home early, almost prostrated by 
the day's tribulations. 

In the meanwhile Raymond had decided that the 
alleged theft was a well-laid plot to get him into 
difficulties, and the more he thought over the matter 
the more he realized how close was the mesh in 
which he had become entangled. He feared, also, 
that it would be impossible to eradicate the impres- 
sion from Claudia's mind that he had a wife and 
had deserted her; he cursed his folly and slowness 
of wit in not having denied the charge then and 
there, and defied the woman to prove it. He sat on 
a bench in City Hall Park thinking over his trouble.?*^ 
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but six o'clock had struck before he placed together 
the two occurrences and perceived the connection, 
the woman's diatribe and the accusation of theft, 
and all that it implied — that a motive, a motive 
which to any jury would be all sufficient, had been 
established for such theft. Not till then did he 
grasp the fact that the whole affair was the work 
of some private enemy. Lyons was the only enemy 
he knew, and he could scarcely believe the cashier 
capable of so fell a plot. But be that as it might, 
verily he was in the hands of the Philistines. 

His thoughts turned again to Fremont, as a re- 
sourceful friend who possibly could suggest some- 
thing, and he now regretted not having consulted 
him earlier. But it was no use to go to his office at 
this late hour, he reasoned; it would be closed. 
Why should he stay in New York anyway ? The city 
no longer held hopes for him. Claudia would never 
speak to him again. His friends were alienated, his 
position lost, and arrest the next day on a criminal 
charge was practically certain. He had consider- 
able money in his pocket, and no effort apparently 
would be made to stop him from going ; as for rais- 
ing the $2,000, that was out of the question. 

A couple of hours later he was on board a train 
en route for Toronto, where he calculated to find 
some business position and to begin life anew away 
from enmity. So, for a time. Wall Street saw Will 
Raymond no more. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

A HUNTSMAN O? WOMEN. 

The next afternoon, quite by accident seemingly, 
Joe Lamar happened to be on the train which 
Claudia took for home, and in the same car. As 
she was standing, he politely offered her his seat, 
and then improved the opportunity to make himself 
agreeable. Claudia was anxious to hear his version 
of Raymond's troubles, so lent him a ready ear. But 
he was too astute to say much along this line — a 
girl's confidence is not won by maligning the man 
she loves or has loved. Lamar spoke deprecatingly 
of the affair ; he " believed " she was friendly with 
young Raymond. 

" Boys will be a little wild at times, you know," 
he commented, " and do foolish things which after- 
wards they regret. But he ought not to have run 
away ; we would have let him down easy." Lamar 
did remember vaguely of hearing something said 
many months since about Raymond having a wife 
in Boston, but he had never given it a second 
thought from that day to this. 

These answers and others similar were only 
brought out, and with seeming reluctance, by 
Claudia's indirect questioning. He spoke very kind- 
ly of Will and would say nothing against him, ex- 
cept by adroit innuendo and covert hints dropped 
here and there as though by accident, but in places 
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that were effective. He said just enough to in- 
gratiate himself, and not a word too much. 

When Claudia alighted at her destination, she 
had a number of things to think over that were 
far from improving Raymond's cause. Lamar got 
out at the next station, took a train back to New 
York, and felicitated himself that he had spent a 
very useful hour. But as the chase might prove 
long, he calculated as a pleasing change to visit the 
next afternoon the charming young society ma- 
tron to whom his attentions were by no means dis- 
pleasing. 

Taking a glance ahead, Lamar's attitude towards 
Claudia and his efforts to gain a mastery over her, 
during the month that followed, were simply the 
old story of the accomplished man of the world 
using every device and blandishment in order to 
attain his ends. He soon found that even with 
Raymond out of the way he would have far from 
a walk-over, but this only made him the more deter- 
mined, as difficult game gives to the hunter added 
zest in the chase. Lamar's theory was that persist- 
ence and tact would win any woman, and he was 
satisfied to progress slowly, the more so as he had 
other affairs in full swing. His attentions toward 
Claudia, therefore, continued at first those of 
respectful admiration; his speech was studiously 
polite and courteous, giving forth no hint of what 
was in his mind. Thus, though instinctively the 
girl might have suspected danger, she was lulled 
into fancied security. 

Joe Lamar, incidentally, was not without some 
semi-redeeming points. Typical in many ways of 
the wealthy man-about-town of amatory proclivi- 
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ties — though shrewder and more daring than the 
average in these affairs of the heart — he spent his 
money freely, and among the fast set was voted a 
real sport and a jolly good fellow; no woman ever 
had the right to complain of his lack of liberality 
or open-handedness in the matter of presents as a 
return for her favors. His experiences had been 
numerous and varied; though largely among ac- 
tresses and the class of females whose favorite 
beverage is champagne, he also knew how to deal 
with women of a superior sort. Lamar probably 
was no worse than others of his class who think 
that all is fair in love and war. With him it was 
an amusement, a relaxation from the cares of busi- 
ness; he did not pose as a saint, and there were 
other men, more dangerous, going around under a 
cloak of hypocrisy, seeking those of the opposite 
sex whom they might devour unawares. 

Lamar had his peculiarities, too. He was suc- 
cessful with women, from his standpoint, yet his 
cynical disparagement of them was more that of 
the woman-hater than the woman-lover. He did 
not really care whether or not women loved him, 
so long as they yielded. Doubtless he was aware, 
that a woman is more likely to love the man from 
whom she receives little, or nothing, and to whom 
she gives much, than the man from whom she gets 
much and to whom she gives little, yet he preferred 
his own style of excessive liberality. 

Of course Claudia did not know the true charac- 
ter of this man, or she would have had nothing to 
do with him. As it was, she missed the attentions 
of Will, and though not caring much for Lamar he 
made excellent company, and it relieved her mind 
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to have someone to converse with on subjects other 
than business and family. She would have pre- 
ferred Fremont's society to Lamar's, but Fre- 
mont's friendliness never extended beyond his 
office. Occasionally when the time of closing came, 
the girl noticed him looking at her wistfully; but 
never a word of sentiment did he utter. She knew 
no other men, except as bare acquaintances. ^ 
almost perforce, piqued at Fremont's seeming in- 
difference and having no other company, she saw 
and conversed a good deal with Lamar, and uncon- 
sciously was coming within his influence. His 
courtesies were growing more pronounced; in an 
easy natural way it had come about that she was 
accepting his invitations to luncheon, and then, one 
Sunday afternoon, a tour in his automobile. 

The girl who goes into business cannot long re- 
main a prude. Claudia had consulted her mother 
as to the propriety of receiving Lamar's attentions, 
and the old lady saw nothing objectionable in it; 
a wealthy banker might be a most desirable match. 
This, however, was furthest from Claudia's 
thoughts, her only idea being a little harmless 
^diversion. 

Yet had even the most worldly mother known the 
events of the next afternoon to that on which La- 
mar had been so attentive to Claudia in the train, 
she would have hesitated to entrust her daughter to 
his care. 

Lamar had spent a couple of months in develop- 
ing a very close friendship with a well-known so- 
ciety woman, and his hopes ran high as he neared 
the house of the young matron, who was none other 
than Mrs. Sharp, the famous million dollar beauty. 
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She would, he knew, leave for Saratoga the next 
day but one, and it determined him to make this 
the occasion to which he had been leading up. 
He was shown into a small drawing room, and 
when Clara Sharp appeared he felt by her greeting 
that his devotion at last was to be rewarded. 

She was attired, on the pretense of having been 
lying down, in a most attractive but slightly dar- 
ing negligee, made by the Parisian modists who de- 
sign dress — as certain birds do their feathers — in 
such wise as to allure during the courting season. 
A half-apologetic remark to the effect that she did 
not wish to keep him waiting while she made an 
elaborate tdilette, led the way naturally to compli- 
ment; and Lamar, finding that his most extreme 
and suggestive flattery was met in the same vein, 
proceeded to turn the conversation to questions of 
morality and the artificiality of virtue. The com- 
monplace remark of two different standards of 
morality for the sexes, and the injustice of it, hav- 
ing been passed, Lamar took occasion to add : 

" I do not hold with the orthodox idea ; to me, 
what is permissible to the man is permissible like- 
wise to the woman." 

Clara Sharp countered into his hands promptly. 

" I agree with you thoroughly, but the world 
will not," she said. " The wx)rld does not pass fair 
judgment on woman's emotions. It does not accord 
her the right to love, except in a form of marriage 
prescribed by custom. Her longings she must con- 
ceal; her secrets of love must remain secrets, and 
if she rebel against unjust sentiment and speak what 
she feels, the world recoils in pretended horror, A. 
woman may yearn for love as trv\\c\v a% ^ vcsaxv^Xso^ 
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she must remain silent. Whatever her emotions, 
custom commands that she suppress them and re- 
main as passionless as a stone image; if she step 
over the bounds for the sake of love, and it becomes 
known, the world cannot distinguish it from a vul- 
gar intrigue." 

" Is not that last often the case with a man ? Do 
not people confound the desire to love and be 
loved, as I love you" — ^this daringly — "with 
grosser ideas?" 

" Yes, but man has only trifling penalties to pay ; 
in woman it is unforgiveable if discovered, by her 
own sex at least." 

" Isn't it a mixture of jealousy and hypocrisy, 
then? Aren't t he s traight-l aced ladies who are so 
jL^ vindjctlYg ^agamst their sisiertS Of easlBf Vlf lUe, en^ 
vious of their pleasur^?J^^Nor^ it a matter oF 
" 1 iglil "SKiTwrong^ so much as a matter of taste." 

" Of course. Don't you know that a woman's 
ideas of right and wrong usually follow her inclin- 
ations? What she thinks is wrong in others, she 
thinks is right for her to do herself. The woman 
who assumes great credit for rejecting the advances 
of one she cares not for, is often not so proper* 
minded when a more congenial admirer appears. 
What she takes as an insult from a homely man, 
from a handsome one is frequently a compliment. 
So, Mr. Lamar," she concluded with a pretty little 
moue, "you see there are reasons why you can 
compliment so beautifully." 

" But do you really think that a woman ever ob- 
jects to the devotion of an ardent lover? Of course 
I mean one with sufficient aplomb not to force him- 
self undesirably/' 
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" Every woman likes to be loved, but I think a 
great many are afraid of it. They seem to feel it 
so glorious an experience that they do not dare to 
experiment. But such women — often prudes — it 
seems to me cannot tiav e the at traction for a man ^ 
6r one who is more"'broad-minde< 



You are right. It is like falling in love with 
silly girls of eighteen or nineteen — I wonder how 
some men can be so foolish." 

" I don't think men who are well-informed, or 
even partly well-informed, very often do." 

" Fm sure I shouldn't. For my part, I think 
young widows are more attractive than girls-^but 
not because they are widows. Maturity, not widow- 
hood, is the attraction for the man of the world." 

"Do not think me egotistic," she laughed quietly ; 
" I am neither old nor a widow, yet I fancy I've 
passed through the schoolgirl stage. — Else we 
should not be able to talk so freely," she added, 
checking Lamar as he was about to make a meaning 
reply. 

He fell back, for the moment, on generalities. 
" I often wonder that so many women seem to 
know so little about the great game of love," he said ; 
" because, after all, love is the natural portion of a 
woman's life, and not these so-called careers that 
are the fad nowadays." 

" Many do fail greatly in this regard," she 
agreed; "particularly American women. The 
Frenchwoman is a woman first, and a character in- 
cidentally ; the American woman is a character first 
and a woman incidentally. And I believe that men 
want the woman more than they do the chata.cl^x" 
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"Do you think that American women are any 
the happier for it?" 

Clara Sharp shook her head with decision. "No, 
indeed," she said ; " they make believe only. These 
clubs, these societies, these desires for the suffrage, 
are btlt a means of quieting the woman's real de- 
sire for ardent and passionate love." 

" Then we agree that love is really the basis of 
a woman's whole life." 

" Does not the world exist because of it, could it 
continue without it, not the man's desire, but the 
woman's? Of course she's not always consistent, 
but then a woman isn't supposed to be consistent." 

" Woman and the workings of her mind are a 
most interesting study, but they are too hard for 
me," he observed after a little. " Tell me more of 
her frailties and inconsistencies — I like to hear 
you." 

"Why, it is idle to talk of woman's frailties." 
There was a meaning pause. ''Women prefer men 
to find out for themselves." 

Lamar rose and sauntered over to the couch 
where she was half reclining. 

" Then in this case I had better find them out? " 
he asked smiling. 

"Are you sure you'd like to find them out?" 
She looked up, and there was no resentment of his 
ardor in her glance. 

" I've been hoping that some favoring wind 
would blow the opportunity my way, ever since I 
met you." 

" But why do you wish to find out ? " 

Lamar laughed. " You said you had passed the 
school-girl stage, and I wanted to know how far. 
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It's fraillici — women like men to &td 
( for themtebiei!' 
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" Yes ? You think it would be an experiment that 
would interest you? But you might be disap- 
pointed." She smiled as she noted the admiration 
expressed in Lamar's eyes, as they swept from her 
coiffure to the tiny feet peeping from their hiding 
place of snow-white draperies. 

" But I should like to try if I were only sure that 
my way would be successful." 

The woman gave a happy little sigh. "And what 
is your way? " she said, softly and languorously. 

When Lamar left the house an hour or so later, 
before Sam Sharp's return from down-town, he 
felt this conquest but a spur in his amorous pur- 
suit of Claudia. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

" FRIENDS FOR AI.WAYS/' 

Two weeks after Will Raymond's disappearance, 
an event occurred which put Claudia's relations 
with Fremont back on the same plane, on an even 
more friendly plane, than they had ever been. Fre- 
mont's offices were in one of those old ramshackle 
fire-trap buildings so common between Wall and 
Beaver Streets a few years ago, and contained 
books and papers which it would have been worth 
much to his opponents to see destroyed. Among 
others, a certain requisite document pertaining to a 
loan — secured from an institution other than the 
Urban Bank — ^five million dollars, on a single block 
of 100,000 shares of Sunset. 

On this particular afternoon Joe Lamar had been 
in for a talk with Fremont — openly they were still 
friends. He tendered Fremont a cigar — " One of 
a special importation, something very fine," he said. 
Later, absorbed in his work, after smoking less than 
half, Fremont laid it down. Soon after, he began 
to feel drowsy, and aroused himself with a start 
as six o'clock struck. 

Most of the clerks had gone half an hour before, 
though Claudia and two others remained. A smell 
of smoke suddenly pervaded the outer office, and it 
soon became evident that the building was on fire. 
Fremont calmed the fears of his assistants axvd v"-^ 
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ceeded to gather together the more important 
papers, throwing them into a dress-suit case. He 
told Claudia to go at once ; but she refused to leave 
the place, in this hour of possible peril, while her 
help was so essential — for she alone knew where 
some of the most important papers were kept. 

Five minutes passed thus. Fremont was taking 
things more deliberately, perhaps, than circum- 
stances justified. He was anxious to secure cer- 
tain documents and records — to prevent their being 
destroyed or falling into other hands. He did not 
know how rapidly the fire had spread, and thought 
there would be ample time to get safely out ; at any 
rate he must chance it. 

" Miss Allen," he said, " I cannot permit you to 
remain here another instant. If the elevator has 
stopped, run down the stairs. Don't lose any time 
— ^you know the way alone — run for it. FU follow 
in a couple of minutes." 

The other clerks had already gone and Claudia 
unwillingly obeyed. She would have preferred to 
remain at her post, as Fremont's sang froid had 
made her negligent of the danger. 

Cool and unflurried as though for a trip to the 
seashore, but with amazing celerity, Fremont fin- 
ished the filling of two valises; and in three min- 
utes after Claudia's departure was coming down the 
stairways two or more steps at a time, through the 
dense smoke carrying the heavy bags. He gave 
them to a clerk, waiting inside the fire line, and then 
asked, merely to reassure himself: 

"Miss Allen got out all right, I suppose?" 
But none had seen her, and he realized that she 
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must have missed her way or been overcome by the 
blinding smoke. 

Dashing back, he frantically called to her at the 
top of his voice from each landing, but no answer 
came. Two flights up, a large commission firm 
occupied the entire floor, and the stairway above 
and below did not run continuously. When de- 
scending from Fremont's office it was necessary to 
cross a hall and make a sharp turn to the other side 
of the elevator. Here he found Claudia. Blinded 
and choked, she had become confused and lost her 
way — and groping around helplessly had finally 
fallen to the floor in a semi-stupor. He had passed 
within ten feet of her, coming down, five minutes 
before. Fremont was nearly overcome himself — 
the flames were now raging below and around on 
every side — the heat and smoke were terrific. It was 
doubtful if either would get out alive. 

But Fremont, with an iron resolution not to suc- 
cumb, lifted her in his arms. In another minute 
he was again at the foot of the stairs, with his 
precious burden, in a corridor which led to the 
street. There were the open entrance and safety 
— two score feet away — a clear path in front, and 
an inferno behind, around, above. She was still in 
his arms, dimly conscious as in a dream that his 
face was pressed to hers, that he was murmuring 
something of ineffable tenderness in her ear — it 
seemed a sort of sweet good-bye. Then she par- 
tially awoke from her daze as he shouted: 

" Wake up, Claudia — you must help yourself 
now. Quick. Run." And he pushed her from him 
towards a fireman who was rushing up, and who 
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promptly conveyed her beyond the danger zone, 
supposing Fremont to be at their heels. 

But Fremont's foot had caught between two fal- 
len beams and he was held fast. He could not re- 
lease himself with Claudia in his arms; when his 
hands were free he lost no time in shifting one of 
the timbers, and, his foot released, in making a 
dash for safety. A second too late. Claudia had 
scarcely reached the street, and a couple of venture- 
some firemen were about to come to his assistance, 
when suddenly the floor above gave way — the ceil- 
ing fell in, and an avalanche of burning beams and 
brick and plaster, and in the midst of all a great 
iron safe, came hurtling down, grazing the firemen 
by less than a yard — completely blocking up the 
entrance and cutting off all view of the interior, 
which was now a blazing furnace. 

Claudia had recovered her faculties enough to 
enquire anxiously, "Where is Mr. Fremont?'* 

" Poor devil, if that is who you mean, he has 
passed in his checks," muttered some one thought- 
lessly. 

Claudia shrieked and almost fainted away, but 
she pulled herself together. He had saved her life. 
Would it cost him his own? 

" Is there no hope ? Is there no way to get him 
out alive?" she beseechingly implored the firemen. 

" I'm afraid not, miss," answered one. " You 
can judge for yourself what it's like in there. But 
he won't suffer long. The joists and girders were 
old and rotten anyhow; burnt half through, they 
couldn't stand the weight of that big safe. He 
wasn't ten feet away from us when the whole 
thing fell in, right on top of him. It must have 
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crushed his life out instantly. Tm sorry, little 
lady," he continued, observing her distress — his 
own eyes were a trifle moist too — " he was a 
plucky fellow going back there as I've heard he did ; 
but it's no use to hold out false hopes." 

To the looker-on it appeared as the fireman had 
said. But Fremont, calm and collected as always 
in an emergency, had in the fraction of a second 
heard the crackling above, seen the roof giving 
way — seen that Claudia was clear and that he him- 
self would be caught under the debris. Quicker 
than it takes to tell it his rush stopped, and he 
jumped back as the ton of metal crashed down. A 
moment's respite, at least. But what should he 
do? His escape in front was hopelessly cut off. 
Fire on every side ; intense heat, and stifling smoke 
which nearly blinded him. There was a little in- 
ner yard, if it could be reached; possibly that might 
offer some mode of egress. The case was not quite 
hopeless, he still had a chance, Fremont mused, as 
he scrambled along in the direction of the yard. 
Through a window he plunged, a tongue of flame 
chasing him. 

The burning building on three sides ; a dead wall 
on the fourth. But near the center there was a dis- 
used well. Pitching in a long piece of timber which 
might be useful to aid him in climbing out, Fre- 
mont hurriedly gathered some short heavy boards 
that were at hand, and arranged them over the top 
of the well as he clambered inside. These should 
protect him against a shower of brick in case the 
building walls collapsed. He was now comparative- 
ly safe ; but standing in three feet of water, a sting- 
ing pain in his eyes, and shaking from the strain. 
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The firemen meanwhile were getting the flames 
under control; and an hour or two later Fremont 
climbed out of the well and over the smoking ruins, 
but little the worse except for a few scratches and 
burns and singed hair — indeed, half pleased at the 
adventure. 

Straightway to a nearby hotel he went, and while 
one messenger journeyed uptown for a complete 
outfit of clean wearing apparel, another — as a mat- 
ter of precaution — for a doctor, and a third to hunt 
up his office manager, Fremont refreshed himself 
with a bath and a dinner in bed, all the while think- 
ing hard. Soon he was himself again, brimful of 
nervous energy, eager for the fray. It would be ^ 
busy night — no sleep for him that night, but work. 
He had already despatched a telegram to Claudia: 

" You may be glad to learn that I am very much 
alive, and hustling; uninjured in the least. I trust 
you reached home all right, and hope that you have 
not suffered as a result of the trying ordeal." 

Claudia cried for joy when this message was de- 
livered. 

Getting Sam Sharp on the 'phone, Fremont ac- 
quainted him with the facts and asked his ideas 
about how to proceed. 

" Uneasy, were you ? Yes, it would have been 
rather inconvenient if I had turned up my toes. It 
is still thought that I am buried under the ruins, 
and the morning papers will chronicle my sad fate 
unless we contradict it. If you want to buy any 
cheap Sunset, I can remain dead to the world for a 
time. Otherwise we can get a lot of good adver- 
tising out of this. We can intimate that the case 
must indeed be desperate for our opponents, when 
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they resort to incendiarism and attempted murder. 
There's a fine chance to strike with a double column 
ad. in the morning papers while the iron is hot. 
It can be made worth several points to Sunset. 

" You agree with me that that's the best way ? 
My correspondents are carrying fully 1(X),(XX) 
shares. I hold 20,000 and you 200,000 or more. 
A scare is obviously what we don't want. We will 
use this incident as a bull argument. Sunset can 
be put close to 80 tomorrow if you say so. 

" That would be premature, you think ? But 
you'll consider it over-night and let me know in the 
morning? All right. I understand. Closed today 
at 7114. 

" What ? Yes, our investors' lists are destroyed, 
but I took the precaution long ago to have a dupli- 
cate set at home. Getting another office? Of 
course, and I expect to be installed in my new 
quarters ready for business at the usual hour. I'll 
look in to see you early — ^around nine o'clock. 
Everything understood? All right. Good-bye." 

Next, Fremont rang up his advertising agent 
and gave instructions to hold the necessary space 
in the principal morning dailies. By that time the 
head clerk whom he sent for had arrived ; after in- 
structing him to 'phone all the newspapers that he 
had miraculously escaped from the fire and was 
now at a certain hotel, where he would grant their 
representatives an interview, Fremont skurried out 
to make arrangements for a new office. With many 
of the modern buildings open all night, there was 
no trouble on that score. 

In a little over half an hour Fremont was back 
at the hotel, dictating a special letter to be sent to 
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every employee, as to where they should report for 
duty the following morning. Giving his clerk the 
keys, and orders to have furniture, tickers, 'phones 
and other essential paraphernalia installed at the 
earliest possible hour in the morning, he dismissed 
him. 

By midnight, the reporters had their story, with 
many a covert puff for Sunset, the advertising agent 
his copy, the post and telegraph offices the new ad- 
dress for mail and messages. It had been an event- 
ful afternoon and a busy evening. Everything 
was polished off and ready for the morrow much 
earlier than Fremont had anticipated. An hour 
later he was at home, getting together his lists and 
various papers which might help to take the place 
of those destroyed in the fire, and before three he 
was in bed and asleep. 

Promptly at nine next morning Fremont entered 
Sam Sharp's private office, having already seen that 
his own quarters were rapidly being prepared for 
occupancy. Sam was awaiting him. 

" You have done well, Fremont,'"* he said, "and 
turned this affair to good account. The papers are 
full of it. Your ad. is a calker; nothing libelous, 
but it will make people think over not only what 
you have said, but over what you have not said — 
except by inference. I am glad you were not in- 
jured last night. Feeling all right today?" 

" Fine, except for a few scorches. And ready for 
hustling. What is the lay-out ? " 

" Well, I have thought over the situation care- 
fully since last evening. Besides what you and I 
control, the general public holds fully 100,000 Sun- 
set on margin. Many of these people are quick 
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traders and would take profits on another ten point 
advance at this time ; each ten point rise so far has 
been followed by a five point reaction — ^traders will 
look for the same thing to happen again, and we 
may encounter more selling than buying above 80 
if the stock is moved up too suddenly. Indeed, we 
are likely to have considerable stock offered at 75, 
the figure you announced some time ago for this 
move. There is no short interest whatever— except 
what insiders themselves are short — so we need not 
hope for any help from the bears in putting up the 
price. The romantically bullish sentiment en- 
gendered by last night's doings and this morning's 
newspaper talk, will wear off soon; a sensational 
rise today would then be looked upon as of an 
ephemeral nature, and much general selling might 
follow. Moreover, the public must be given time 
to get accustomed to these high prices gradually, 
and be 'educated' to think the trend will continue 
upward always, and to ignore reactions." 

Fremont punctuated Sharp's remarks with a 
series of nods. 

" Another important thing to consider in this 
connection," resumed Sam, " is a pool I am about 
to, in fact am, organizing. You know that when 
we began this campaign, neither of us anticipated 
such persistent opposition from the Sunset insiders. 
As a result of this opposition, I have been forced to 
take a great deal more stock than calculated on, or 
than is really safe. I am therefore getting up the 
pool to help us out in case of need. 

" You can readily see that a strong ' emergency * 
syndicate, made up among my friends and under 
my management, prepared to take 100,000 shares, 
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will Strengthen our hands immensely. It removes 
just that much stock from the market, and aug- 
ments our buying power to that extent. These 
people expect to get their Sunset near 70 — they 
wouldn't want to come in with the price at 80. If 
the fire had occurred a week or two later, and their 
money was up, we might employ different tactics. 
But under existing conditions, an important ad- 
vance immediately is not desirable. I am not ready 
for it — yet. We must first obtain the signatures of 
the prospective pool members. 

" So to my mind the wisest, in fact the only 
practicable tactics, will be to run Sunset up •a few 
points today, to near 75, with a great burst of en- 
thusiasm, making it look like going to 80 at least, 
while we feed out stock, getting rid of every share 
possible on the advance; then, later, we'll let it sag 
to around 69, and buy back what we have sold. 
You know the old rule, sell when everybody wants 
to buy." 

When Fremont went on the floor a little before 
ten, he was overwhelmed with congratulations at 
his fortunate escape from serious injury. He also 
came in for considerable good natured bantering 
along the lines of the bewhiskered joke about go- 
ing down a well for * water ' to put into Sunset 
when he and his friends had secured control. Fre- 
mont of course had taken care that Claudia's con- 
nection with the matter did not become public. 

Sunset opened a point above the previous night's 
closing, and with the usual accompaniment of wash 
transactions, great activity and enthusiasm, much 
of which was genuine, gradually worked up to 74%. 
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Sharp distributed nearly 50,000 shares around 74, 
at which figure it closed. 

Fremont had been kept very busy on the floor all 
day, and at three o'clock was glad to get back to 
his new office for a rest. Moreover, there had been 
no opportunity to speak with Claudia since the fire, 
and he felt anxious to hear if she were suffering 
any ill effects. Incidentally, the papers and accounts 
the removal of which came so near resulting fatal- 
ly, were safe. 

" My dear Miss Allen," he said ; " I am more 
than pleased to see you well and smiling again. Had 
you been killed or injured, I could never have for- 
given myself for sending you out alone. Your 
nerves must be good — most women would have 
been laid up after yesterday's experience." 

" Oh, I got off without a scratch, thanks to your 
bravery, Mr. Fremont. But when I looked back 
and saw the mass of debris that had fallen in our 
path — and thought you were under it — I did feel 
awfully heartsick. How good of you to send me a 
telegram when there were so many more important 
things, to you, to think of. How I appreciated 
your thought fulness, and what a weight it took off ^ 
my mind." 

" The danger as usual was exaggerated, and luck 
happened to be coming my way for once." 

" And how much you have accomplished since. 
Newspaper talks, advertisements, another office 
opened for business at ten o'clock — everything run- 
ning the same as before — and so many other details. 
It is marvellous. Nothing forgotten." 

" And on top of it all. Sunset closes at 74," added 
Fremont with a smile. 
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Claudia laid her hand softly on his arm. 

" It is all very well, Mr. Fremont," she said, "for 
you to try to pass it off with a joke on the market, 
but you cannot think I am not grateful. You might 
have done the same for any woman, but " — she 
blushed — "not the same way, and, and I don't think 
you would have felt quite the same about it." 

There was a lump in Fremont's throat, but with 
the little hand resting on his arm he knew he must 
not fail in his self-imposed task of preserving form- 
al relations toward her. So once more he tried to 
avoid any remark which would show his heart, by 
saying cheerily, 

" I couldn't do without my secretary, you know." 

But Claudia was a woman, and would not let him 
off so easily. 

" Only because I am your secretary ? " 

" Miss Allen," he said, and the girl could feel 
him tremble with the force of the self-repression 
he was using; " I cannot say that. If I were to tell 
you how I prize the memory of those few mom- 
ents when in that time of danger you were lying 
unconscious in my arms, and I your sole protector 
— if I were to tell you how I felt then — ^you would 
think me like some romantic youth, instead of the 
cold, middle-aged, stock broker." He ended with 
a laugh, but it was an unreal laugh. 

The gentle pressure on his arm deepened ; slight- 
ly, ever so slightly. There was silence for a brief 
space; broken at last by the girl, who spoke softly, 
with her eyes downcast. 

"You were so brave," she murmured; "and I 
am so, so happy to be here in the office again, that, 
that I shall prize the memory too, when I was in — 
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that is " — her face was scarlet, and she ended 
lamely — " when you helped me." 

Fremont longed to take her in his embrace and 
to cover her with kisses, and he knew too, that 
just at that moment he would not have been re- 
pulsed ; but he felt that it was but the mood of an 
impressionable girl, unstrung by the excitement of 
the day preceding. His answer was formal 
enough : 

" Claudia — if I may call you Claudia," the pres- 
sure of the little hand gave affirmation, " then that 
shall be a bond between us. If you ever have any 
trouble or sorrow, tell me, and we will try and 
bear it together, and " — his voice was growing a 
little unsteady — " my interest in life will be large- 
ly in seeing you happy." 

" I shall be happy that you think so much of 
me," said the girl. 

Again the impulse to pet and caress her, to com- 
fort her and make her feel at peace in his love, 
came over him, but he knew it could not be. 

" If I were only free to say all that I wish," he 
breathed sadly ; " but clouds hover around me." 

" Any cloud near you must have a silver lining," 
she answered sweetly. 

He brightened up, and taking her hand as it lay 
on his arm, said, 

"That's right; it has. — And that's a compact 
then," he added ; " you think of me, and I'll think 
of you, and we'll be friends for always." 



CHAPTER XV. 



" WAI,!, STREET IS MINE." 



It was with a fast-beating pulse and a heart 
filled with a variety of emotions, that Fremont 
turned to his desk. He was hard at work on hear- 
ing a cautious voice enquire for him, and he swung 
round to greet Miller. 

" Well, Doctor, how goes it ? Come right in and 
sit down. I'm fearfully busy, but a few minutes 
chat will do me good." 

" I only looked in to tender my congratulations 
that you got out of last night's trouble so well," 
Miller began, as he took a seat, and then broke out 
abruptly : 

" By Jove, but you and Sharp make a great team. 
Sharp's got the money, while youVe a following 
and can command the confidence of the public. The 
old man's no saint, judging by the stories I've 
heard, but I guess he's no worse than the others, 
and he seems to be giving you the straight goods 
this trip; apparently it's his best policy. Sunset 
looks very good on my charts, and I won't be a bit 
surprised to see it sell at 90 or even 100." 

The Doctor had heard so much and talked so 
much about the " glorious future " of Sunset, and 
his faith in Fremont was so unbounded, that he 
had become as enthusiastic as the latter. He re- 
jrarded Fremont as a marvel — an outsider who had 
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succeeded in " butting in " to the select and ex- 
clusive inner circle of manipulators. At 60 he was 
still suspicious ; at 65, a half-hearted bull ; but above 
70 Miller could see no top. 

Fremont smiled at the other's ardor. " You've 
had quite a change of heart since two months ago," 
he observed. " But you diagnose the case correctly. 
We've a cinch and can do anything we please with 
the stock. So make the most of it; these good 
things don't come along every day. Of course, 
though, you never can tell what may happen." 

"I mean to be careful. If I get my patients out 
of Sunset at the right time it will be worth a lot 
to me in prestige, besides my share of the profits. 
I've been thinking," continued the Doctor medita- 
tively, " if it wouldn't be possible, after we're 
through with Sunset, to earn an average of one or 
two per cent, a week right along for these people, 
by judicious speculation; operating so conservative- 
ly that their capital would always be safe. You 
know there's two or three chances every year, if a 
man knows what he's about. I don't think I'd make 
the mistakes again that I've made in the past. We 
live and learn." 

Fremont shook his head. " A man seldom learns 
in the stock market," he commented, " unless when 
it's too late to live. I don't think much of your 
scheme — it's the same old discretionary pool idea. 
Only the big financiers can work it successfully — 
which they do, especially for themselves, by the 
way. So take my tip, and when you get your 
share of the Sunset profits, lay low for a while." 

Miller did not look entirely convinced. Like all 
habitual traders in the exhilaration of witttvv\% \3e«. 
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bitter lessons of the past were lost upon him. But 
he said nothing, and Fremont resumed: 

"If you didn't make the same mistakes again, 
you'd make others. The operators are always 
scheming out new tricks to fool the public — ^and 
you're one of the public, what else? You're match- 
ing wits against the brightest minds in the world. 
Didn't you once write, * in all the stupendous works 
of nature there is nothing more sublime than the 
egotism of the amateur who plays at a game where- 
in his opponent is a professional who uses marked 
cards,' or something to that effect. I don't mean 
to say you're an amateur. Doctor, but just to il- 
lustrate the impracticability of such a project, let us 
suppose that a little company of say $10,000 was 
formed, to deal in speculative securities. Assume 
that an average of even two per cent, a month was 
earned and paid, new subscribers and new capital 
would soon begin to flow in. By the second year 
your little company would have grown to $50,000, 
and if the concern lasted for five years, paying its 
regular dividends, more than a million dollars 
worth of its stock would meanwhile have found a 
ready market. Once it were demonstrated that the 
earning capacity was assured, the demand for 
shares would become illimitable. In ten years the 
ccmipany would be twenty millions, and ultimately 
supplant the savings banks and control all the 
money in Wall Street. 

" Isn't it clear that the whole hypothesis is ab- 
surd? Why, a man who gets up anything of that 
sort in good faith is a mark for every sharpshooter 
on the Street to aim at — I mean as soon as he ac- 
cumulates enough money to make it an object. And 
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if he did escape the sharpshooters, the big interests 
would take care of him with their heavy artillery." 

"You're right, Frank," said Miller, after a 
pause; "the only way to get an even break with 
them is the way you're going at it, being on the in- 
side yourself and matching guile with guile. Your 
immense following will make you a force which the 
interests must reckon with in future. And," he 
added, rising to go, " my following, small though 
it is, is all yours." 

As Fremont turned again to his work he smiled 
at the Doctor's enthusiasm, but none the less he 
felt there was good reason to be optimistic. The 
fire episode had been so well handled as a matter of 
market comment, that it had resulted in a wave of 
sentiment in his favor ; and as all of Fremont's pre- 
dictions up to thev present had been verified by the 
event, from every point the public were flocking to 
his standard. 

Steady buying by clients and correspondents had 
become an important market factor. He counselled 
them both in the special circulars which he issued 
and in the newspapers, to buy Sunset every point 
up or down as any reaction would be but temporary, 
and to hold for 100 at least. However, there were 
still a few doubters. Sam Sharp's crooked methods 
were so well known in the Street, that the old 
manipulator's connection with the stock begat sus- 
picion. Indeed, several of Fremont's friends and 
well-wishers begged him to be careful, and warned 
him with what little compunction Sam would 
' throw down ' an associate if any advantage to 
himself was to be gained thereby. 

Sunset played between 71 and 74 for some days. 
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finally sagging down to 70. Sharp's holdings were 
now reduced to about 150,000 shares. Around 70, 
Fremont quietly began to take whatever was 
offered by the hundreds of outsiders who as usual 
had bought on the crest of the wave and were anx- 
ious to get out of what appeared to be a bad bar- 
gain. He then allowed the price to sag to 69, the 
most important reaction since the advance had 
started, and by his actions encouraged the bears to 
sell. 

" The move is over," shouted the wiseacres, and 
proceeded to sell short, while weakly margined re- 
cent buyers took their losses. A rally to 70, and an 
extreme decline to 68%, concluded the " digestion " 
period. Undesirable company had been shaken out, 
and a weak short interest created — a very powerful 
lever with which to advance a closely held stock. 
Sam's line was again above 200,000 shares, and 
the rest of the floating supply lodged in hands that 
would be tolerably certain to hold on. The inside 
clique had sullenly retired, defeated; it was unable 
to do anything to combat Fremont's moves effec- 
tively. 

Sunset was in shape for its next advance. Grad- 
ually the price moved up to 71 — 72, gaining half a 
point and falling back a quarter. Then 73 — 73^^ 
— ^the advance of five points having occupied several 
days, the stock all the while being kept active and 
aknost as much sold above 70 as bought. 

At 73, Sam made one of his characteristic man- 
oeuvres. James B. Sharp & Co. issued a circular 
letter advising investors to "buy Sunset, as im- 
portant developments were pending ; that the stock 
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was worth and would on its merits sell at 125, and 
ultimately 150." 

Sam had a triple object in view. He figured, 
and rightly, that this announcement would be in- 
terpreted by the oracles of Wall Street as a desire 
to create a demand for Sunset in order to sell his 
own stock, and that therefore they would 'go 
short ' on the least sign of weakness. He knew 
also that such an announcement would tend to 
attract genuine investment purchases, especially on 
an advance of two or three points; and that above 
75 the professionals would repurchase what they 
had sold lower. He calculated that as a result of 
this play, an active demand would be created be- 
tween 75 and 80 to offset the heavy profit taking 
sales which were probable when the price crossed 
75, by those who had bought earlier in the cam- 
paign. 

His third purpose pertained to the " education- 
al " department — a vital adjunct to every bull mar- 
ket. Though this, the first bullish announcement 
of Sharp & Co., might be received with incredulity 
and suspicion, their next circular advising pur- 
chases — after Sunset had advanced five to ten 
points further — was certain to command respectful 
attention and obedience. The persons appealed to 
would regret not having taken Sharp's excellent 
counsel in the first place — they would not miss this 
second opportunity to partake of a good thing. 

The public always have to be 'educated ' to obey 
the will of the operator; otherwise stock market 
manipulation would prove profitless and every cam- 
paign a failure. One of the rules of the game is 
not to permit the public to buy until the advance is 
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nearly over; or it might inconvenience the operator 
by taking its profits at the very time that he him- 
self wanted to sell. Then the public is taught the 
lesson of reactions most sedulously. Its experience 
up to the time the whole advance culminates has 
shown how harmless was each setback, the stock 
subsequently always going higher than before. The 
outsider is annoyed to think how on every occasion 
he has been so needlessly alarmed and fooled into 
selling. Finally he decides to be fooled no more, 
and instead of selling on reactions to take advantage 
of them to increase his holdings. He usually 
reaches this decision after the final culmination of 
the rise, and when the stock is on the down grade. 
Part of the education which insiders inculcate is 
to sell on reactions during the progress of a bull 
campaign, but when the market has reached top to 
regard declines as only temporary, and buy. Put 
in another way, the outside speculator is taught by 
insiders, and their agent the operator — through the 
press, news bureaus, semi-official tips, and the elo- 
quent language of the ticker — to fight the trend, 
whether it be up or down: that is, to be bearish 
during the first three-quarters of a bull campaign, 
and bullish during the first three-fourths of a bear 
campaign. With very few exceptions, when the 
public buys stocks, prices though made to look like 
going much higher, are near the top. The public 
may be " tipped " or invited to buy something, for 
example at 90; if it is suspicious and does not re- 
spond to the invitation, then the price is marked up 
perhaps ten points. If the public still refuse to 
buy, the figures may be advanced another ten points, 
or even twenty, imtil outsiders at last conclude that 
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it is a good thing, after all, and hasten to part 
with their cash. 

Stocks are the only goods which can be easiest 
sold by raising the price. But if the public had ac- 
cepted the invitation in the first place, and bought, 
the subsequent advance would never have occurred. 
When outsiders buy, the stuff is promptly supplied, 
and sooner or later prices fall. The investor is the 
bright particular mark that insiders aim at — they 
esteem him as far sweeter meat than the speculator 
who is wiped out with a comparatively small loss. 

Another curious fact is that Wall Street is the 
only place where the buyer asks the advice of the 
would-be seller as to what and when he shall buy. 
And this advice is given by the big interests with 
pretended reluctance, and with many mysterious 
hints, as though it were a favor to the buyer to per- 
mit him to purchase shares in the property. • Not 
one outsider in fifty appears to grasp the fact that, 
as regards insiders, a bull is a man who has stocks 
to sell, and a bear, one who has stocks to buy. 

But in the case of Sunset, owing to Fremont's 
bizarre methods, a few persons had bought below 
50, some below 60, and a great number around 70. 
75 was a logical figure for many of these people, 
and others as well, to contemplate profit taking — 
although doubtless they would repurchase what 
they sold, after the stock had gone a few points 
higher. 

Meanwhile, Sam Sharp's pool was in operation, 
the entire 100,000 shares having been subscribed 
for, though not yet purchased; and forced buying 
could be figured on also, in due course, by those 
who had sold calls at 75. 
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When Sharp & Co. delivered its bullish fulmina- 
tion, a few novices bought, but Wall Street waited 
to see the effect. Sunset sluggishly rose half a 
point, and then declined, apparently on urgent real- 
izing, to 72. Below 7Z the bears got after it as 
Sam anticipated. He took a good deal of stock 
around 72, and the price again began sluggishly to 
advance. Next day it had crossed 74, and the sell- 
ers were beginning to feel uneasy. 75 was touched 
in the last few minutes, closing 74%. A large short 
interest existed; the bears had not yet covered. 

That evening Fremont mailed 20,000 circular 
letters recapitulating the merits of Sunset, and 
stating that the journey to its ultimate destination, 
100 or above, had been resumed, and that he should 
be surprised if it ever sold again, unless in panic 
times, at the closing price of that day. He coun- 
selled immediate purchases 'at the market,' any- 
where below 80, as 90 would soon look cheap. But 
he undertook to fill all orders which might reach 
him by telegraph or otherwise, before ten o'clock 
the following morning, at 77 or lower, failing 
which he would make up the difference himself. 
Big type announcements were made in the news- 
papers to the same effect. 

One of the direct results of this step was to in- 
duce people who had contemplated profit taking at 
75 to change their minds. Another result was to 
produce a very unhappy feeling among the shorts 
and those who had sold calls. Fremont's every 
prediction about Sunset, so far, had been verified 
with marvellous accuracy, and the Street was be- 
ginning to believe absolutely in what he said. Many 
persons thought 75 was a rather high figure for a 
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stock that two or three months before sold below 
50, but they also reasoned that as Fremont seemed 
able to do whatever he pleased with it, they might 
as well buy some and trail along. 

Hence a flood of buying orders were in at the 
opening, and a comparatively scant supply of stock. 
Fremont bid 76^2 for all that was offered, while 
opening sales in other parts of the crowd were re- 
corded at 76% to 77. Then 77y^, %, %, came 
out, followed by a reaction to 76%, where he took 
some 8,000 shares. He bid %, %, and tooK about 
2,500 more at 77 , all that was to be had. Near there 
the price hung for some little time, Fremont satiric- 
ally begging the crowd to make sure of its profits 
at that figure. 

Finally some one bid an eighth; then %, %, i/^, 
%» %» %» %> %, %> 78 ! Apparently on heavy buy- 
ing. The shorts who expected to stop their losses 
just above 75, would not buy in on the opening 
bulge — they awaited the logical reaction which did 
not come — and now Sunset was up to 78, and rapid- 
ly getting away from them. Each succeeding hour 
the excitement grew more tense. Some covered, 
some still waited ; while the bull march went merrily 
on, and Fremont felt the delirious joy of winning 
with every moment ticked off by the Exchange 
clock. 

Towards the close the turmoil began to grow 
excessive, and as for a brief space he stood apart 
from the crowd, outwardly calm, watching the pro- 
gress of the battle, his own lieutenants at work and 
the demoralization of the enemy, he realized that 
he himself had brought all this about; and though 
there was scarce time for thought, like a flash of 
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light the illumining force of his position impelled 
itself upon him. 

HE held the key, if he choose to use it. The sit- 
uation was in his hands — not Sharp's. 

The way the cards had fallen, the peculiar man- 
ner in which events had rolled out of fortune's dice 
box and shaped themselves, the astute Sam was in 
the power of one man. 

Sunset would advance further tomorrow; the 
next day 200,000 shares could be thrown upon the 
market by Fremont's following and the public — if 
Fremont gave the word! He held 30,000 shares 
himself; and could, besides, sell 100,000 short. 
Where would Sam Sharp and Sam Sharp's pool be, 
with all this stock — and doubtless much more from 
other sources, once the decline started — offered to 
them within a few hours? Swamped! Buried 
under an avalanche! 

If Fremont became a bear, and employed 
methods in tearing down similar to those he had 
used in building up, he could within three days pro- 
duce a panic in the whole market. Three million 
dollars profit on 100,000 shares of short stock, with 
the million he already had, used for judicious spec- 
ulative purchases at panic prices, might become ten 
millions in a week; a stake worth while, one large 
enough to tempt almost any man. 

In the last quarter hour 80 was reached, amidst 
a wild scrambling of shorts to get in out of the 
wet. On went the market ; 80y8, l^, %, %. The 
final five minutes saw a veritable cyclone of buying 
and selling. Little by little the price advanced un- 
til 81 was touched. Sunset had scored another 
phenomenal advance — six dollars per share above 
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the price of the night before — ^another million 
added to Sam Sharp's paper profits. In those last 
five minutes the Sunset post was the centre of an 
assemblage that had ceased to be merely a crowd of 
brokers — it had become a mob of struggling hu- 
manity, of storm and flurry and stress, and at the 
stroke of three a mass of buying orders still re- 
mained unfilled. 

As the chairman's mallet fell, Fremont straight- 
ened up at the consciousness of his power. He 
sensed his dominance of the great financial centre 
of the nation. 

" Wall Street is mine,'* he mused ; " to do with 
as I wiU." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

MARRIAGE VERY MUCH A I^ MODE. 

Lamar, having impressed the charm of his per- 
sonality upon Mrs. Sam Sharp, more than occasion- 
ally visited Saratoga; indeed, his visits there had 
been so frequent that Clara Sharp felt constrained 
to endeavor to cause the friendship to appear less 
intimate. By this time they were very close chums ; 
each had discovered in the other rather more than 
the mere companion of a liaison, and having points 
of view in common they were able to discuss sub- 
jects rarely brought up between the sexes; as few 
have such opportunities except those who are mar- 
ried, and domestic relations do not conduce to that 
end. But Mrs. Sharp felt the need of giving pause 
to his too open attentions, and when Lamar called 
to take her for an afternoon spin in his motor car, 
for the third time within a wedc, she seized a favor- 
able chance to bring up the subject. 

They had been discussing the private affairs of 
several mutual friends, and Clara Sharp adroitly 
turning the conversation, said to her companion : 

" But the society idler is far from alone in find- 
ing the marriage rose-bed much beset with thorns. 
Even the ever-clever Wall Street man *' — she bowed 
half -laughingly to Lamar — "finds women's ways 
difficult to tmderstand. There was Ulrich, and 
Montisland, and Fremont. Look at the trouble Fre- 
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mont had with his wife. By the way, Fm not fond 
of Mr. Fremont ; he sees a good deal of Mr. Sharp, 
and really, Joe " — she bent towards him as if per- 
sons were within hearing, although they were alone 
in the machine — " I think he's been giving him an 
idea that we see too much of each other. You must 
be careful." 

" I wouldn't wonder if you're right," muttered 
Lamar reflectively. " Fremont's a meddlesome fel- 
low. It's impossible for him to know anything 
against us, but he may have spoken to your husband 
on general principles — it would be like him. My 
frequent visits to Saratoga ought not to occasion 
comment — I come because of the races. However, 
I'll bear your caution in mind and be discreet." 

" This Fremont isn't so pious that he needs to in- 
terest himself in guarding other people's morals," 
exclaimed his companion petulantly, with a curl of 
the lip. " I know some things about him that would 
make good folks open their eyes." 

Lamar was not particularly interested, but he en- 
quired, 

" Anything recent, or do you refer to that sup- 
posed affair between him and Treherne's wife? I 
never heard much about it, except vaguely." 

" Well, he wouldn't have liked the facts to have 
become known. It was all very unsavory. But I 
suppose there's no use discussing it now — it's too 
old.'^ 

" Nothing would seem old or uninteresting if you 
told it, Clara!" 

" You know I was acquainted with Mrs. Fremont 
at one time," she resumed. " Fremont and Tre- 
herne were enemies; just why, I'm not certain, but 
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I fancy there was something between Fremont and 
Treherne's wife. As you may have heard, Tre- 
herne wasn't a saint himself; so he proceeded to 
compromise Fremont's wife, thinking he could 
strike his enemy hardest that way." 

" I didn't imderstand she was that kind." 

"Yes and no. Mrs. Fremont was a clever 
woman in her own way, though rather shallow. At 
once frivolous but wise and tactful, with her un- 
failing chatter of small talk she possessed a gift of 
magnetism that attracted not only men but her own 
sex as well, and as a result succeeded in insinuating 
herself into our set. An adventuress, I considered 
her. She wa§ sought after, petted, and made much 
of by people worth from ten to fifty times the 
money that the Fremonts had. 

" But she couldn't resist Treheme. He wasn't 
in love with her at that — he had plotted to win her 
love merely to revenge himself on Fremont, and I've 
heard he played his game so well that the latter had 
no legal proof. I've heard another version too — 
that Treherne had threatened to make her indis- 
cretion public property, and Fremont a laughing 
stock — also that he intended getting a divorce from 
his own wife. Stories get mixed in the telling, of 
course, but where there's so much smoke a fire ex- 
tinguisher is bound to be needed. The next thing, 
but you've heard all about that, Treherne was found 
murdered." 

" Rather significant," commented Lamar thought- 
fully. " But it seems a little strange that the wife 
should play into Treheme's hands with such com- 
plaisance. Still, I suppose every woman can be won 
over by the right man if the matter be adroitly 
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handled, and Treherne from all accounts was a past 
master in the art." 

"Of course every woman can be won, unless, per- 
haps, the very few who are in love with their hus- 
bands. Why should a man be able to woo an un- 
married woman successfully and lose the power af- 
ter ? By far the larger number of women feel neg- 
lected by their husbands, because they do not re- 
ceive the same amount of attention that they did in 
their courting days. Courtship is but the lure for 
the bird, but woman expects the process to be a 
continuous one.'* 

" Do you think it is that which makes so many 
wives ready to receive attentions elsewhere ? " asked 
Lamar. " That has often occurred to me." 

" It is the true reason," she replied. " Most 
women consider the utterances and tender solici- 
tude of courtship the best evidence of love, and as 
these do not comport with domestic life, they are 
seldom averse to accepting the devotion of some 
one else, to whom it is a new courtship. It's curious 
that husbands do not seem to realize this." 

" Don't you think that a good many husbands do 
realize it ? " 

" No, I do not," answered Clara Sharp decisively. 
"If they did, what an awakening would come! 
Moreover, men usually are less suspicious of faith- 
less wives than of faithful ones." 

" I guess much the wisest thing nowadays for a 
man is not to marry," laughed Lamar; "or if he 
does, to have it thoroughly understood between his 
wife and himself that there will be mutual forbear- 
ance concerning their respective moral liberty. Why, 
indeed, should men who are chasing other men's 
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wives, demand that the favors of their own spouse 
be reserved ? " 

" The tyranny of custom. But women are be- 
coming more alive to their rights. Do you know, 
I think Bernard Shaw is not far wrong in his views 
on man and woman? " 

" Shaw's theories, or something very similar, are 
practised in Japan and they seem to work out pretty 
well. Over there, the hardness of heart and cruelty 
between the sexes which we see around us here 
on every hand, is not visible. But the Occident in 
its egotism cannot conceive that many of Japan's 
customs may be right and make her people happier, 
and the orthodox views of our own super-civiliza- 
tion wrong.'* 

" Some up-to-date theorists go even further than 
Shaw," Mrs. Sharp observed; "they hold that a 
married woman has a perfect moral right to leave 
her husband for a real lover, and that if the hus- 
band is wealthy and cares for her happiness, he 
should give the pair his blessing and provide them 
with an income. I can just see you doing that, 
Joe," she laughed, "if you were the husband." 

Lamar laughed too. — In this congenial converse 
Fremont had gone entirely from their minds. — 
" Well, no," he said, " not exactly. But if I were 
ever to marry, which I never shall, and caught my 
wife at any little peccadilloes — a lot depends on 
whose ox is gored, you know — I'd do something 
very similar, though with a different purpose. I'd 
take what seems to me the neatest revenge a hus- 
band could have, and force the pair, at a pistol's 
point if necessary, to become legally wed." 
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" You would have to catch her first," smiled his 
companion. " But in this connection, apart from 
expediency, is there really such a thing as abstract 
moral right and wrong? Hasn't the doctrine of re- 
nunciation and self-effacement that's been preached 
for thousands of years, advanced the interests of 
the sophisticated and made the innocent suffer? 
When a woman sins it is in her imagination, and the 
sin decreases steadily as knowledge increases. The 
fanaticism of our social ethics induces us to work 
on a woman's mind in the hope of making her suffer, 
and a religion with its terrors is used to the same 
end. The credulous do suffer, but the wise laugh 
at it all." 

" In other words, when women realize that as a 
matter of fact nothing very wild or wonderful needs 
to happen as a result of their lapse from virtue, 
then virtue ceases to be itself and becomes a buga- 
boo of the Sunday School." 

" Yes. And that brings us to a definition of 
virtue," 

"Well, what is virtue?" 

" Virtue is, oh well, virtue is the not doing some- 
thing you want to do because someone has told you 
that you ought not to want to do it." 

Clara Sharp laughed. " That's not a bad defini- 
tion," she continued, " for really it's a very forced 
sort of thing, this virtue or morality." 

" But," interjected her escort, " if a woman may 
leave her husband for a lover, as many persons hold, 
and pertiaps justly, that she has a right to do, 
why should not a husband have the same privilege 
of leaving his wife for a so-called affinity? I have 
never heard of anyone according him that tigj\t " 
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" He doesn't need to have the right accorded to 
him. He simply takes it. What with us is a the- 
ory, with him is a fact." 

" I guess that's true," admitted Lamar. 

" It isn't so much a question, though," continued 
Mrs. Sharp, " of leaving the companion of our bed 
and board. Comparatively few people do that. 
Both men and women, married and single, take 
their little excursions and say nothing about it, if 
they are wise. By the way, it's a curious thing with 
a man, due to his egotism I suppose, that he 
imagines if a girl plays proper with him she must 
likewise be a model of propriety with all other 



men." 
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Yes, but it is usually poor tact to let a woman 
know that you are aware of her previous escap- 
ades, and try to presume on it. No self-respecting 
woman likes to be considered easy, and she is very 
apt to keep at a distance the man whom she thinks 
knows of her past. ^So you think young girls fre- 
quently stray from the path Qt-jdrtUg. too?" 
'"^Of^cburse, when they get the chance. I know 
of lots 6fTBem" fIiat used to be very.jq)Qrt)r» ,^they 
thought~~it clever. LaterT when they had learned 
more, they became virtuous and were no longer easy 
prey, took the marriage tack instead and forgot the 
old days. That's usual. A young girl gives her 
love and her charms to some handsome youth, and 
then later, catches a husband who fancies he's get- 
ting her first emotions. But frankly, she's had her ex- 
perience and I think is more apt to be virtuous 
after marriage than the other kind." 

Lamar smiled ironically. 

" Oh, it was nothing like that with me," she added 
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quickly. "Mr. Sharp got what he bargained for. 
I made good — but Fm having my fun now," she 
ended with a laugh. 

" But don't those girls always think the old days 
best? You are too hard on your own sex, though, 
Clara." 

" Do not misunderstand me, Joe. All women are 
not immoral. But I honestly believe, and so do 
you, that a large majority of them are — if the right 
man comes along. And, apart from the question 
of expediency, why shouldn't they be? Day by 
day the woman of advanced ideas is coming to re- 
gard it more and more as her right. The world in 
the abstract is beginning to so regard it too." 

" But you think that men, as individuals, are still 
blind. Do you believe that they will ever be forced 
to recognize the equal moral rights of the sexes ? " 

" Yes, eventually, and I sometimes wonder what 
will result when the scales fall from their eyes, for 
men's blindness or egotism in this regard is the sal- 
vation of our present social structure. Men may 
acknowledge in the abstract that women have equal 
moral rights, but concretely their confidence in their 
own personality produces belief in their own wives 
and womenkind. When, however, the disciples of 
the advanced ideas succeed in bringing home to 
the average man the instability of woman's virtue 
— when his pretty ideals of woman's purity are 
shattered — what then will be man's attitude towards 
woman and towards the family?" 

" You mean," suggested Lamar, " that man can't 
ever be sure as to the fatherhood of his children, 
and that when he loses confidence in woman, pa- 
ternity will sit as lightly in the married as in tVNfe 
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single state. Well, when confidence is destroyed, 
I suppose the world will move along much the same 
as now — it will be tough on the children, though. 
Some women will sin without penalty, while others 
suffer." 

" Yes, there's only one sin which the average man 
will not forgive — a homely face. Your sex is more 
exacting than mine as regards that — you want both 
youth and beauty." 

" I suppose that's true. But is it so blame- 
worthy?" 

" The plain-looking, middle aged, unloved man is 
unfortunate, but the unattractive woman is doubly 
so. They each may have the desire to love and be 
loved, more acutely than those who, gifted by na- 
ture, have been surfeited with love; the man may 
at least obtain a cheap substitute for it, but we can 
but resign ourselves to the inevitable. And yet per- 
haps therein the woman is happier than the man, 
who may make himself ridiculous by striving for a 
love which can never come. The world sees only 
a joke in such people loving, but it is far from a 
joke." 

" The world has queer ideas," agreed Lamar. " It 
sets queer fashions too for women to follow. Why, 
for example, does it affix the seal of approval on 
a girl selling herself into a permanent marriage 
with a man she detests, while it would cry ' shame ' 
were she to sell herself but temporarily? " 

" Perhaps it is less wrong for a woman to be in 
moral bondage for a brief period than for life. But 
woman is cajoled and deluded by customs and fash- 
ions that operate to her detriment and in favor of 
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" Yes," was the prompt reply, " but they are of 
her own making." 

" That may be true, but when she fixes the un- 
written laws which operate against herself, she 
does so unconsciously. There are numberless ways 
in which her condition could be improved, but she 
will have none of them and would denounce the 
individual who suggested the means. To illustrate, 
let us assume that so extreme, and to me so undesir- 
able, a custom prevailed as would permit a man to 
have as many wives as he could properly maintain, 
being obliged to provide amply for the one before 
marrying another. Some of our multi-million- 
aires might then have as many as King David, 
if they chose, and would not women in general be 
benefited thereby? Would it not effectually put an 
end to the social evil, and to the poverty of girls 
who now have to struggle for their daily bread?" 

" Following the law of supply and demand," 
laughed Lamar. " But what would become of the 
poor fellows who are not millionaires? There 
wouldn't be enough girls to go around, and the 
working man would have a very solitary existence. 
No, no; the rich have plenty of good things al- 
ready — don't give them any more. And the women 
are tyrants enough as it is." 

"Ah, there you are. If such a custom prevailed, 
though women as a whole would be better off, the 
ordinary man would undoubtedly suffer. And as 
woman herself prefers existing arrangements, or 
thinks she does, of course man isn't going to change 
them." 

" Well," answered Lamar, smiling suggestively 
to his companion, as the automobile drew up at the. 
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hotel ; " so far as existing arrangements are con- 
cerned, I am quite satisfied." 

By a mere coincidence, the same afternoon that 
Lamar and Mrs. Sharp were discussing Fremont, 
the Doctor and Fremont were conversing about La- 
mar, and not much to the benefit or praise of the 
latter. Fremont was a trifle curious to know 
whether Lamar's attentions to his inamorata had 
become a matter of general knowledge, and so he 
led up to the subject, until Miller enquired sud- 
denly : 

" What's Lamar doing? Still with the Harmon 
clique, I suppose ? " 

" Haven't seen Lamar for some time ; he's quit 
coming to my office so often since he learned that 
Sam Sharp was backing me. Sore, I guess, at the 
game we put up on him." 

" Strange thing, how he should brag to you about 
Sam Sharp's wife, all unconscious that you were 
as close to Sam as one minute is to another. 
Strange too, if while the pair of you are skinning 
him in the stock market, he should get hold of Sam's 
wife." The Doctor was as fond of a little quiet 
gossip as the average woman is supposed to be. 

He didn't brag about it," objected Fremont; 
he merely dropped a remaric or two, and I drew 
my own conclusions, which may be all wrong. I've 
cautioned Sam to keep an eye open in that direc- 
tion ; very discreetly though, for he's not a man to 
invite confidences." 

Miller shook his head with emphasis. 

" You were treading on dangerous ground," he 
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commented. " Well, whatever Lamar's doing at 
present, I've heard nothing. It's strange that 
gentleman's amorous proclivities have never gotten 
him into serious trouble," the Doctor continued; 
" damage suits and so on. The laws of this coun- 
try allow women of doubtful character to bring an 
action against a rich man on almost any pretense, 
and if he would avoid notoriety he's got to pay." 

" I don't claim to have had much experience 
with women personally. Doctor; but I've observed 
a good deal, and should judge that fellows like La- 
mar play their game too adroitly to be haled into 
court. It's usually those of more than merely doubt- 
ful character who make trouble, and I take it that 
Lamar avoids these. The half-way decent girl 
doesn't want to ventilate her real or alleged wrongs. 
And it's only the easy marks who get up against it 
with women ; the hard-shells don't have any trouble. 
Besides, for all we know, Lamar has been in hot 
water — though I doubt it." 

" That's the way with most everything, the clever 
dance, and the stupid pay the fiddler. The law is 
all in favor of those astute enough to shape it to 
their own ends, for the fortunate, not the unfort- 
unate." 

" Isn't that the fault of nature, in having created 
men unequal," suggested Fremont. 

" The one and only crime on this earth seems to 
be stupidity, punishable according to its degree," 
was the prompt reply. 

" Well now, Doctor, you are hitting at the whole 
spirit of our present civilization. In olden times, 
men got the best of one another through force of 
arms; nowadays we are taught and educated from 
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childhood with the object of enabling us to gain 
the same ends by mental process. That is surely 
an improvement." 

" I won't argue it," answered Miller ; " though 
■ I think, as I've heard you say, that the sentiment's 
all wrong that mental might makes right. It's an 
unequal handicap on the majority." 

" You wouldn't deprive one from the use of his 
brain?" 

" Certainly not — ^but he shouldn't be allowed to 
use it to the detriment and injury of others, any 
more than the strong-arm man his strength. Glory 
is the reward of the successful athlete, not loot ; he 
isn't permitted to use his prowess to bowl over un- 
offending citizens." 

" I agree with you fully, but what's the use 
of railing against what we can't help? Besides, 
nature has one law of compensation which equal- 
izes most of us — it gives us each his share of 
trouble. The man of brilliant mind or great wealth 
seldom gets more than the average contentment out 
of life; he hasn't the capacity for pleasure. While 
as a rule, those of inferior intelligence, without as- 
pirations, do not have the worries, nor the capacity 
to worry, of men of keener intellect." 

" Well, where do you place Lamar? " asked the 
Doctor, his mind reverting to the earlier conversa- 
tion. " Do you think he's one of the clever minds, 
or is he purely animal ? " 

" He's not true enough to nature to be animal. 
There's a class of men whose lust for women comes 
from the brain, more than from animal instincts, 
and Lamar is one of them. Women constitute his 
chief interest in life. He can talk cleverly enough, 
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when he wants to, that is of superficialities, the lit- 
tle things which tickle feminine ears." 

"Lamar's something like Treherne was," medi- 
tated the Doctor; " though I doubt if he'd ever go 
as far as that story you told me." 

" No, he wouldn't. Lamar is not unusual ; there 
are many just like him, men whose minds have be- 
come diverted in the direction of that sort of pleas- 
ure, and to whom business is valuable merely as a 
means to provide the money to pursue their plans 
of conquest. It isn't vice so much as the natural 
instinct of the chase. But Treherne was more than 
this; he was a thorough blackguard because he 
was naturally vicious. Pah, it puts a bad taste in 
my mouth. Let's take something to wash it out." 
And they strolled into a cafe. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

WVE AI^MpST SPOKEN. 

How Strange is the heart of a girl. While Ray- 
mond, far away, was dreaming regretfully about 
her; while Lamar was striving with all the allure- 
ments in his power to lay siege to the citadel of 
her unconscious goodness; Claudia found herself, 
more and more, though by no means in love with 
Fremont, looking forward to the conversations 
with him, and to the days in the office. 

Now that Raymond had gone, and the engage- 
ment, by mutual consent, if not broken was rendered 
so far distant that the contemplated marriage ap- 
peared chimerical, Claudia's position in Fremont's 
office seemed likely to continue indefinitely. But 
Fremont, not less than Lamar, grasped the fact that 
Claudia's affections were in nowise engaged. 

Lamar, though unwillingly to himself, was com- 
pelled to admit that his suit was not prospering as 
it should. Adroitly he had undermined the girl's 
love for Raymond, and without leaving on her 
memory a single sentence which would stand out 
as showing that he believed in the missing man's 
guilt, his tone of commiseration made his thoughts 
clear. But the absence of a rival seemed to make 
but little difference. The soft speeches, the extrava- 
gant compliment, the over-careful attentions which 
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he knew so well how to use, here were without 
effect. Claudia enjoyed his society to a certain 
point, but tactfully made him feel that any familiar- 
ity would be resented. 

Lamar was often surprised to find himself cut 
off at the very beginning of what he had intended 
to be a passionate love speech. He appeared un- 
able to advance beyond a certain point. If he 
helped his fair escort on with her wraps, subtly she 
made him feel that he must not allow his ardency to 
cause him to linger in the process ; and while Lamar 
felt that by this time he ought at least to have 
reached the stage of a kiss, his advances were so 
skillfully evaded that for some weeks he did not 
realize how slow had been his progress, and how 
difficult if not impossible would be the attainment 
of his ends by any ordinary means. It was a new 
experience for him, and one rather disconcerting. 
The methods by which he had achieved many prev- 
ious conquests were all employed in this cause, but 
went for naught. It exasperated him, and he did 
not propose to be baffled by a girl who should have 
felt honored to secure such a lover as himself. He 
would try playing fair a little while longer, and if 
fair means still failed, he would have recourse to 
methods less debonair. Lamar did not understand 
this girl ; he had removed Raymond from her sight, 
and, he thought, eradicated his image from her 
heart and mind. She had no other suitors, and she 
liked him. Why then did she not, figuratively and 
literally, fall into his arms? 

But Lamar did not reckon with Fremont, any 
more than Fremont considered Lamar. A fort- 
night had elapsed since the fire, but not the faint- 
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est idea ever entered the head of either that the 
other was a secret rival in love as in«war. As to 
Fremont, these were happy days for him. His star 
was close to its zenith, he was the lion of Wall 
Street, the man of the hour, the idol of the spec- 
ulative world; and his intimacy with Claudia had 
been resumed, after a month's enforced silence. 
Though she was not his, yet he felt a keen delight 
merely to be in her presence, to hear her admira- 
tion for the results he achieved, to know that she 
was pleased at his successes, to talk to her and listen 
with rapt attention to her appreciative words. 

There were many little points about Fremont 
that appealed to Claudia. He didn't say much, but 
he accomplished things. Though he was not hand- 
some, he dressed neatly and in perfect taste, and al- 
ways looked clean-cut. There was nothing finicky 
or effeminate about him; nor was there anything 
boisterous or loud-mouthed. He never indulged in 
self pity or self praise, nor boasted of his triumphs. 
He was always even-tempered, and his language 
with callers free from any coarseness. He had a 
moderate amount of savoir faire, and she had seen 
evidences of his generosity. Then too, he would 
ask her opinion about things, apart from business, 
listen attentively as she unfolded her views, and 
sympathize with her ideals — a, subtle though uncon- 
scious form of flattery. 

When a man loves deeply, honor and duty will 
not keep him silent forever. Fremont remembered 
his promise to Raymond, and did not break it, but 
little by little he was getting very close to forbidden 
cj^round. The absent youth was sometimes men- 
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tioned, but an indefinable something restrained them 
both from speaking much of him. One day a letter 
arrived from Canada, and on reading it Fremont 
remarked : 

" Will wonders if you have forgotten him. He 
says he has been ashamed to write you anything 
further after that first letter, which stated how he 
had been forced to run away in disgrace. He had 
hoped to have been able to return by this time, and 
says it is breaking his heart to be disgraced in youi; 
eyes — that if you say so he will risk all, come home, 
stand trial and trust to fate that justice triumphs 
He speaks of his love for you, but fears that this 
disgrace has killed your love for him. If not, he 
wants you to write to him. What shall I say for 
you, Claudia ? " 

" I will take his address and write myself," she 
answered. " I replied briefly to his other letter. 
Appearances are dreadfully against him. What do 
you think of the case, Mr. Fremont? Will he ever 
be able to clear himself?'* 

" That is difficult to say. I started an enquiry 
but made no headway whatever, and the investiga- 
tion came to a standstill. I spoke to Lamar about 
it too — he was non-committal. The bank could 
furnish no further information. I was too preoc- 
cupied with Sunset matters to give much personal 
attention to the case — ^though it is doubtful if I 
could have done anything in any event. I ant 
sorry on your account, as well as his, that my 
efforts were not successful." 

Claudia had turned partly away, and as Fremont 
ceased speaking he looked at her more intently. 
Was she overcome with emotion on thinking oC 
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Will, and did she wish to conceal it from him? 
Fremont's regard for her was pure, but the purest 
love is sometimes accompanied by honest human 
fervor. 

" Do you want Will to come back, Claudia ? Do 
you still love him ? " 

The girl was startled at the vehemence of the 
questions, and paused before answering. When 
she did speak, it was with a certain hesitation which 
betrayed, more than words could do, what a change 
in attitude had come since the time when she was 
wrapped up in her fiance and in dreams of a pur- 
posed home. 

" It is hardly fair to ask that question, Mr. Fre- 
mont, while Will is under a cloud. I could not say 
that there had been any change in my love for him 
without seeming disloyal — ^as though I had deserted 
him when he was in trouble. And it was not only 
the matter of the check, but a horrid story about 
his having been married years ago, and having 
deserted his wife before he met me." 

Thereupon Claudia detailed the entire scene in 
the restaurant, describing the woman as having 
been of the most common stamp, and laying empha- 
sis on Raymond's confusion and lack of denial. 

The story perplexed Fremont greatly. He saw 
how much this damaged Raymond's chances, as it 
gave a real and potent motive for the deed of which 
he stood accused, but at the same time the personal 
relation to himself was more important. If Ray- 
mond had so imperilled his position with Claudia as 
to cause her to believe that he had been married to 
another, why was there not a strong hope for him* 
self? He saw that her sentiments for Raymond 
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had changed materially, and he thought that if it 
were shown that Raymond really had not loved her 
as he should, the promise made by him to the young 
man would cease to be binding. 

Then, suddenly, came a realization of his own 
position, and he saw how fatally similar it was to 
that of Raymond. He also had been married, and 
unfortunately, though in a different manner of ill- 
fortune; and his wife no longer was living with 
him. True, she was not in any need, she had an 
income ; but to Claudia he knew well the money 
issue would be a minor part. How could he take a 
high moral attitude, when practically he was tarred 
with the same brush as Raymond ? Moreover, Ray- 
mond had been accused of theft, but he had been 
accused of murder. These thoughts flashed across 
his mind in quick succession, as Claudia described 
the scene at which Raymond's undoing had begim. 
He was not so blind as not to perceive that the girl 
he loved so dearly was as far from him as ever, 
but his passionate words could scarcely be re- 
strained. 

" Claudia," he said, " do not think too badly of 
Will, even if some part of the story should be 
true. It is all doubtless much exaggerated, but can- 
not you understand how a man might care a little 
for a woman in his youth, and misguided by lack 
of experience believe that feeling of friendship love? 
It is often thus; a young fellow, friendless and 
alone in the world, finds some girl who takes a 
great personal interest in his affairs, soothes him 
with her sympathy, and makes him feel how warm 
and loving a woman's heart can be, and they be« 
come engaged and are married. 
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" Then, too often, the girl realizes that her pity 
for a man oppressed by the hardships of the world, 
has led her astray, and the man learns that he has 
mistaken the dower of all women — that of sym- 
pathy — for the diviner gift of love. If both are 
high-minded and considerate, neither reveals the 
awakening to the other, and a sense of right-doing 
ends in measured affection, each for each, which 
takes the place of the deeper and more potent force 
of love. But too often when this awakening comes, 
either or both break into loud protests of self-pity 
at the manner in which they have been duped by 
fate; the woman learns that the man cares no more 
for her than for any other valuable possession, while 
the man learns that his wife considers him a useful 
foil under which she can appear to the world, and 
looks upon him as a sort of bank account, an ap- 
pointed means whereby she can secure a living, in 
return for certain marital obligations. In yet an- 
other class, this strained relation is found to be im- 
possible and a violent break results, yielding each 
unhappiness, and with little hope of reconciliation." 

Claudia, filled with sympathy at the tone of Fre- 
mont's voice, wondered at the strength of his plead- 
ing for Raymond, and said softly, 

" You do not paint marriage in very rosy colors, 
Mr. Fremont, but even if Will was drawn away 
in early youth, with unhappy consequences for him- 
self, there is no reason why I should try to make 
up for his early mistakes." 

" But he might love you, not with the idle, heed- 
less love which has worked such trouble for him, 
but with a fuller, richer, more powerful love, real 
love, not boyish affection, and out of such lo^e 
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grows the most perfect contentment and happiness 
which the earth holds." 

" Now/' said Claudia, trying to turn the conver- 
sation to lighter channels, " you are taking the other 
extreme, and painting marriage as the ultima Thule 
of all desires." 

" Love is the goal of all desires," he answered 
burningly. " If I could but say to the girl I love 
how much her love meant to me, if I could tell her 
what a daily inspiration the thought of her is iv 
my life, if I could enfold her in the adoration she 
holds in my heart, Fm sure I could make her feel 
how real a power is love." 

The vibrancy of his tones told Claudia all the 
story. She knew that he loved her, she felt that he 
was pleading in Raymond's behalf because of innate 
honor; and, had she dared, she would have turned 
to him with a mischievous * Why don't you speak 
for yourself, John,' but that she feared. Imper- 
sonally, truly, yet with primal force, she had gained 
an insight into a man's heart, and she feared to 
stir it further. 

" You almost frighten me," she replied ; " you are 
so much in earnest." 

"What man is not in earnest when he loves? 
The weakest grows strong, the most silent is given 
speech, the most sluggish finds flowing through his 
veins the visions of high ideals. It is the intoxi- 
cant of the gods, the revealer of Elysium." 

Claudia was thinking closely during this ardent 
speech. She recalled those brief moments at the 
fire, when, in a half-swoon, she dreamed of hearing 
words of love from Fremont's lips, but afterwards 
had decided that she must have imagined thera, SAnr. 
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recalled what he had been saying six weeks before, 
the afternoon when Raymond interrupted them, and 
she remembered Will's intimation that Fremont 
loved her. Yet, though all these incidents had gone 
before, the knowledge of his love came to her on 
this August afternoon with a sense of shock. But 
even at that, Claudia, being all woman, could not 
resist playing with the fire of love, and asked 
demurely, 

" Is this intense love you feel, for the same one 
of whom you were telling me some weeks ago ? " 

" She ? Yes, she was my idol then, and is still. 
Do you want me to tell you her name? " he added, 
bending forward eagerly. 

For a moment Claudia hesitated. It was very 
nice being made love to, even in this third person 
sort of way, and how much pleasanter if it were 
direct! But while she hesitated, prudence stepped 
in. She knew that semi-millionaires rarely married 
their typists, and if she allowed her employer to 
come to an open avowal, never again would mere 
friendly relations be possible. And, she didn't just 
understand her own heart; it puzzled her. Fre* 
mont's question was a crisis; she knew this, and 
rose. 

" I think, Mr. Fremont," she said, " that it would 
hardly be fair for me to be let into the secret too 
soon. But," she shook her finger at him laughing- 
ly, "you must tell me in time, so that I may be 
ready to come and dance at your wedding." 

That night, Claudia lay awake, thinking. He 
loved her! With all his cares and occupations, he 
still had time to love — and her. There was happi- 
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ness in the thought. If it were not for Will, she 
could have loved him, as he deserved to be loved. 
AH this while, he had kept silent, sacrificing his own 
feelings from a sense of honor! Claudia's heart 
fluttered, and her thoughts were ineflFably tender. 
How he towered above Will; how she appreciated 
his devotion and sympathized with him. As to 
Mr. Lamar, she would break that off as quickly as 
possible, without absolute rudeness. She con- 
demned herself for having accepted his attentions 
so long. It seemed unfair to him who loved her — 
perhaps it was unfair to Raymond too, though it 
had not occurred to her in that light before. But 
now she knew Frank Fremont loved her — ^and with 
that thought she fell asleep. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

FREMONT AT HIS APOGEE. 

The next morning, when Claudia came to the 
office, the sense of being in a maelstrom of import- 
ant events was strong upon her. Wall Street, giving 
as it always does, a feeling of rapidity to the mental 
processes, seemed to be pregnant with vaster pos- 
sibilities than ever. Sunset had closed the night be- 
fore at 81, and it was whispered around that the 
inside interests must be seriously embarrassed, al- 
though that they were technically short close to a 
quarter of a million shares of their own road, was 
not generally known. 

As a matter of fact, those gentlemen were hold- 
ing a lengthy consultation as the market opened. 
Joe Lamar was present — Lamar Brothers being 
short 25,000 shares. The 400,000 held in trust 
could not be released without infinite trouble and 
delay — ^after obtaining judicial sanction and the 
consent of various interests. To dispose of this 
stock as an expedient to extricate themselves from 
the difficulty, was therefore impracticable; more- 
over, it would be ruinous to them to lose control of 
the road. The whole situation was discussed, es- 
pecially the best way out of the muddle. Their pa- 
per loss now ran into the millions. 

" Buy Fremont,'* came the verdict finally. " Every 
man has his price. Old Sharp put this fellow up to 
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sandbag us ; let us down Sharp with his own tool." 

That afternoon, Fremont was favored with a 
visit from Lamar, ostensibly about some trivial mat- 
ter; but the conversation soon veered around to 
Sunset. After a little preliminary sparring, Lamar 
plunged into the subject proper. 

" Fremont," said he, " I don't know and don't 
want to know what arrangement you have with Sam 
Sharp ; but I do know this, and I tell you as a friend, 
the old rascal will take the lion's share, if he gets 
half a chance, and leave you only the crumbs. 
Some of the Sunset insiders are my friends, as you 
are. It has been a square fight and you have licked 
them; there's no grudge against you personally. 
But they are rather sore on Sharp— is it any won- 
der? I would like to see you get a square deal 
when it comes to settling up with him. You are 
entitled to a clear third, at least," he added, covert- 
ly eyeing Fremont and hoping to draw him out. 

" Oh, I'm not worrying on that score," came the 
answer carelessly. " Besides, I've enough stock 
of my own to make the profits interesting." 

" Better clinch them while in sight. The price 
won't go up forever." 

" Probably not. Sharp is talking 125—150 for 
Sunset, but I think par to 110 is quite high enough 
on the present movement. I expect to cash in be- 
tween those figures." This was said nonchalantly, 
but with such evident confidence that Lamar shiv- 
ered inwardly. 

" Suppose Sharp anticipates you, and sells first ? 
Or suppose a panic strikes Wall Street? What 
then?" 
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I am not worrying about those very remote 
contingencies, either." 

" Don't be too confident. A bull market is on 
now, and everything looks rosy; but the aspect of 
things may change, as you should know. Come, 
Fremont; seriously, if this fight continues, you will 
lose as well as we, while the old fox gathers in the 
spoils. He will throw you down good and hard, 
just as he has done others for whom he had no 
further use. Don't forget that. Moreover, Sam 
Sharp cannot sustain Sunset if a general bear 
movement should overtake us — ^no man could. 
Don't be a fool, Fremont. Fortune has dealt you 
the cards to make a great coup—don't throw away 
your hand." 

" If I perceive the drift of your remarks cor- 
rectly, you are wasting time. However, come to 
the point without circumlocution." 

Big financiers usually discuss questionable prop- 
ositions in a language of their own, an ambiguous 
language, consisting of winks and nods and myster- 
ious hints which might be variously interpreted, 
after the manner of diplomats, if not altogether un- 
decipherable to the uninitiated. But in this case, 
Lamar saw that plain English would be necessary. 

"I shall," he answered. " You hold the winning 
cards; play them as I suggest, and you will have 
more than fortune, you will have Wall Street at 
your feet, with the admiration of the multitude, the 
idolatry of your clients, and millions in cash. You 
discern my meaning? Reverse your position on 
Sunset. Become a bear. Notify your following 
that the bull market is over, that the expected deal 
in Sunset has fallen through, that you have dis- 
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covered you were misled as to its value, that it 
is in hourly danger of collapse. In short, cause the 
public to throw overboard their holdings; adver- 
tise widely in your characteristic style that you are 
out of all stock yourself and God help the people 
who persist in holding on. 

" Why, with the situation as it exists today, you 
have Wall Street absolutely at your mercy. You 
can cause 100,000 shares of long stock to be thrown 
on the market in the first half hour, which would 
catch Sharp unprepared, and precipitate a decline 
bringing out probably 200,000 more. If Sharp 
tried to take the offerings he would be overwhelmed. 
With our help, you can bring the whole market to 
a state of panic; with Sunset leading, down from 
thirty to fifty points. Meanwhile, you and your 
customers would have secured profits on long stock 
at or near the top, and be short of the market. 
Only those of your following who refused to listen, 
would suffer. 

" Think of the prestige it will bring ; after guid- 
ing your people successfully through a bull cam- 
paign you get them out at the top, and prepare them 
for the panic which eventuates as you foretell ! The 
verification of your predictions, both up and down, 
will give you the ear and the confidence of all in- 
vestors and speculators throughout the land, the 
dream of every big operator since speculation be- 
gan, the goal to which they have each aspired but 
none have fully attained; an asset of untold value 
which will enable you in the future to put through 
any scheme you may undertake, however large. And 
incidentally you can pick up a couple of millions or 
more in ready cash, by short sales.' 
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Lamar paused for the want of breath, and also 
to see how the other would take this harangue. 

" Proceed/' said Fremont coldly. " What else?" 

Lamar was rather nonplussed at the laconic re- 
ply. He had temporarily run out of words, and had 
settled back in his chair prepared to listen to a 
speech from Fremont. Nor was the latter's atti- 
tude encouraging. 

" Isn't that enough ? " he resumed, raising his 
eyebrows. " Why, my dear Fremont, you must be 
blind to your own interests not to grasp the situ- 
ation, thus created, instantly. On one side, every- 
thing which you can possibly desire; gold, glory, 
and success. On the other, a doubtful loyalty to 
Sharp, and the final result uncertain. There is 
another fact, too, which you must not lose sight of ; 
the Sunset people are affiliated with the strongest 
financial interests in America, representing hun- 
dreds of millions, and by making friends with them 
you become associated in future deals with the solid 
financiers of the country, not mere manipulators of 
the Sam Sharp class. They know the stock is too 
high, and doubtless would like to see it decline — I 
grant you that — ^but they will help you as much as 
you can help them. I am speaking unofficially, of 
course ; I come here simply as a friend, but am con- 
fident of their co-operation if you will undertake 
a bear campaign. What do you say? " 

" In plain language, sheared of verbiage, your 
crowd wish me to give Sharp the cross, in order 
that they may cover their shorts at a profit and 
pick up a line of long stock at panic prices," said 
Fremont bluntly. "I have heard you through patient- 
ly; we are both Wall Streeters, and therefore 
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3roti may be justified in judging me from the Wall 
Street standpoint, that every man is a thief and ai 
traitor, when it pays. And yet, it makes me rather 
hot to be taken for such, and I feel like showing 
you the door. YouVe got the wrong pig by the 
e^r, Mr. I^amar. Nothing doing." 

"Keep cool, Fremont," answered the other con- 
ciliatorily. "No one takes you for a thief or ques- 
tions your honor. It's a matter of self -protect ion for 
you to consider; and your clients are to be thought 
of, as well as Sharp. We may get a tight money 
market within the next sixty days, and there's a 
thousand other things that might happen. Sharp 
will find a way to throw you down without a 
second's hesitation — if he thinks it to his advantage. 
If you don't 'do' him first, he will *do' you. See 
here — I'll go further, and promise on my own re- 
sponsibility that the Sunset people will make you 
very liberal inducements, in black and white, to 
come over to their side." 

"It is idle to prolong this discussion, Mr. Lamar. 
You paint a pretty picture from your point ot 
view; but I don't look at it in that light, and 
your words fall on deaf ears. There is nothing to 
warrant a cessation of the present bull tide for 
months to come ; heavy gold imports will relieve a 
possible scarcity of money caused by crop moving 
demands. Though a panic could doubtless be forced 
by the tactics you propose, and thousands of inno^ 
cent persons ruined thereby, prices would quickly 
recover to where they are now, the public having 
been robbed of its stocks, and in due course go 
much higher. Everybody whose good opinion was 
worth having would know me for a traitor, a fin,-. 
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ancial assstssin who stabbed in the back the man 
but for whom I would not be in my present posi- 
tion. 

"Even were it possible to keep that knowledge 
from becoming public property, I would know it 
myself, and the consciousness of such an action is 
scarcely conducive to one's tranquillity of mind. I 
question if the price would not prove too heavy for 
the dollars it might bring. Money made that way 
carries with it no satisfaction. As to my followers 
getting out at the top, very few could. When 
Sharp perceived the crash coming, he would doubt- 
less try to sell faster than the rest of us, a race to 
see which could stand from under with the great- 
est celerity. And your crowd would profit most, 
without taking a particle of risk; they are short 
now anywhere from 200,000 to 400,000 shares; a 
sure thing for them, a chance for me. But without 
beating around the bush, what is their offer? " 

Lamar brightened up. Evidently, he thought, 
Fremont was coming down from his high horse. 
Doubtless his reluctance had been assumed for the 
purpose of driving a hard bargain. 

"I am glad you are disposed to look at matters 
more reasonably," he said, "though you over-estim- 
ate the advantages to them, and undervalue those 
which will accrue to yourself. However, they will 
be liberal ; I do not doubt but that my friends would 
make a written contract to pay a bonus of $500,000 
in cold cash if Sunset strikes fifty within a speci- 
fied time." 

"And take all that is offered at 51? After I 
had sold myself body and soul for a mere promise 
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of a contingent half million! You must figure me 
as a cheap skate, and easy at that." 

" You misjudge us," protested Lamar. " My 
friends will act in good faith. Til take it upon my- 
self to say a quarter of a million when the stock 
touches 60, and the balance at SO." 

" That is no object either. You will have to raise 
your bid a good deal higher, to catch me." 

" Great Scott, man ! What do you expect ? " 

" Oh, I am not anxious to do business, anyway," 
rejoined Fremont, somewhat flippantly. "I value 
my self-respect at high figures, and it will take a 
very large offer to tempt me. I don't care to set a 
price." 

Lamar felt annoyed. He could see that Fre- 
mont was not bluffing, and that he would have to 
go the full limit that the clique had decided upon 
in case of necessity, if all other argfuments failed. 

"We'll make it a round million," said he at 
length. " That's the last word. Half when you 
have carried out your end of the contract and the 
stock breaks 60 — the other half at SO. This is be- 
yond all reason, but we'll do it. Or you can have 
a * put ' on S0,000 shares at 70, if you would pre- 
fer the remuneration in that form. I presume that 
a man of your acumen will not let such an oppor- 
tunity go by, with the incidental millions you can 
make on the side. In any case, that is our limit — 
we won't raise the figures another dollar — and if 
you don't accept, they'll break you. Understand ? " 

" Nothing doing," laughed Fremont. " Not 
enough, and I'm afraid your colleagues will never 
be able to bid enough to buy me." 
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Lamar looked at him in amazement. Was the 
man crazy ? 

" It is impossible to go above a million ; quite im- 
possible. A million dollars cash for a day's work. 
Think of it! Besides two or three millions more 
that you can pick up yourself, and all the other 
benefits." 

The fact was, that Lamar's persistence struck 
Fremont somewhat in the light of a joke; and he 
had carried the joke along. The idea of betraying 
the Sharps, his associates, was so repugnant that he 
never seriously considered it. Two millions — or 
ten — would have tempted him no more than one. 
Long before Lamar had uttered a word, Fremont 
fully realized what power circumstances had placed 
in his hands — and there was keen delight in that 
consciousness — ^but never for a moment did he en- 
tertain a thought of using it treacherously. 

You are wasting your breath," he said at last. 

Sam Sharp has trusted me. He gave me the 
chance I wanted, to do things. I'm not going to re- 
pay his confidence by selling him out. We'll all 
make money, clean money. Even the people who 
buy in the nineties, will not get stuck. The Sharps 
are giving me a square deal." 

" Well, the directors will never declare a dividend 
while they are short themselves; that is one sure 
thing. You talk about clean money — what is go- 
ing to happen to your benighted followers when 
Sharp is out and you are out, and they are carrying 
the load ? Surely you know that Sunset stock will 
fall to pieces then, even if the property has to be 
wrecked." 

Ah! Lamar had unconsciously touched a tender 
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spot. This was a possible aftermath which Fre- 
mont had not considered very closely. When plan- 
ning the campaign, neither he nor Sharp supposed 
that the inside clique would have clung so tenacious- 
ly to the bear side of Sunset. Conditions had thus 
arisen which were not anticipated. But Lamar did 
not know that; he assumed, logically, that Sharp 
and Fremont had laid a trap to get his colleagues 
short and keep them short, and while twisting them 
unmercifully, to unload at the highest possible 
notch, leaving outside buyers and the hapless fol- 
lowing to shift for themselves, stranded at the 
top ; in brief, to play the usual Wall Street game, in 
the usual Wall Street way, with only one end in 
view — ^the greatest possible number of dollars. He 
did not suppose it mattered much to Sharp or Fre- 
mont if Sunset never paid a dividend, or if the road 
was wrecked, once they were out of their stock. 
And so far as concerned Sharp, this latter suppo- 
sition was right. 

But there also dwelt in the minds of Lamar and 
his associates, a possible and a far from pleasing 
alternative — ^might Sharp actually desire to secure 
control of the road, and might he not already, if 
the holdings of Fremont's followers were counted 
in, have secured control? His last remark was made 
merely on the chance of eliciting something to in- 
dicate the plans of the enemy, and it had struck in 
an unlooked-for place. Fremont was careful not 
to let this be seen, however, and rejoined non- 
chalantly : 

"Oh, I am not so sure. Suppose if at the next 
election of directors it is found that we hold, with 
the proxies of my clients, enough stock to give us 
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a controlling interest and to dictate the policy of the 
road — what then? How do you know that we 
want to sell our stock? Sunset is earning six per 
cent now, and could earn much more under an in- 
dependent management, so why is it not a good 
investment to hold? Nine-tenths of my following 
will give me their proxies when voting time comes 
'round — which is better and easier than carrying all 
the stock ourselves, and safer. Even if we should re- 
duce our personal holdings, is it not quite feasible 
for us still to be in a position to direct what shall 
or shall not be done? You can tell your friends, 
Lamar, that if they wish to retain control the only 
way for them to do so is to buy the necessary stock 
in the open market." 

All that Fremont implied might be true, and 
certainly it was not reassuring to those short of 
Sunset. 

"You're talking nonsense," blustered Lamar. 
" We can vote more stock any day than your mob. 
You're simply minority holders, and so will remain, 
unless our committee should elect to throw their 
entire 400,000 shares on the market. If you and 
Sharp carry out your threat to put the price up to 
par, that's exactly what we shall do — straight. We 
could well afford to let the road go at such a figure. 
Nor are we short to half the extent you seem to 
think. Still, I recognize that there's more money 
in peace than in war, for all parties, and that's why 
we've made you such an extremely generous offer. 
You don't seem disposed to give the matter proper 
consideration at the moment ; but think it over, and 
if you haven't entirely lost your senses you'll see the 
force of my arguments and come around. In any 
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event I trust you will consider our conversation as 
between gentlemen, and treat it as confidential." 

" Rob my partner ! Bankrupt the men who have 
trusted me, the father and son to whom I owe my 
present success ! No ; once and for all — no ! * Be- 
tween gentlemen?' You're an infernal scoundrel, 
Lamar, not a gentleman, to have made me such a 
proposition; and pressing it is an insult. I know 
the ethics of the game and shall not repeat what has 
been said; but there is the door — ^get out before I 
lose my temper." 

" Better a ' scoundrel than a fool," sneered the 
other, as he arose to go ; " and you are as hope- 
less a fool as ever I met." 

" Perhaps so. Good-day ! " 

Fremont felt rather elated when his visitor had 
gone. The inside clique must be hard pressed to 
offer a million dollar bribe. It was not a matter 
with him of resisting temptation, for he was not 
tempted. He saw readily enough the enormous 
advantages which would accrue to himself by sacri- 
ficing Sam Sharp, but that cut no figure whatever 
with Fremont. He was a little troubled, however, 
now that the matter had been brought home to him, 
at the thought that as long as the present clique 
held control of Sunset and were short of the stock, 
the minority investment holders would remain in a 
very unfortunate position. When such time ar- 
rived as Sharp and himself had withdrawn, what 
was there to prevent the insiders from knocking 
the bottom out of the market and re-accumulating 
the stock at their own prices ? 

Fremont stood at the parting of the ways. The 
applause of the world and millions of money on one 
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side ; his own inclinations on the other. He was an 
operator, a manipulator of stocks, a business the 
very essentials of which are to acquire other people's 
money without giving any adequate return. He 
knew the nature of this business. He recognized no 
standards of right and wrong except his own. And 
with peculiar inconsistency, in such cases as the 
present, he neither reckoned the cost nor the reward. 
Perhaps also, it was a failure to grasp certain points 
in Lamar's diagnosis of the situation. At any rate, 
whether through a sense of honor, or indecision, or 
because it was too gigantic for him, or through sheer 
stupidity, Fremont never seriously contemplated 
taking advantage of the opportunity which had 
arisen — and thereby let slip a chance the like of 
which seldom comes to any man, surely to none 
more than once in a lifetime. The occasion was 
there, with its unlimited possibilities — ^the tide at 
flood — but the man was not equal to it. Fremont 
lived in the world, yet he was not sufficiently of 
the world to conform to the world's ways, to ac- 
cept and utilize the favors which fate now offered. 
The occasion was too big for the man. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A DOUBI^E UNMASKING. 

C1.AUDIA grasped the fact that Lamar's visit to 
Fremont had not ended amicably, and already she 
had become conscious that Fremont's greetings to 
his fellow-operator were not as cordial as they once 
were. The next afternoon, turning the conversa- 
tion in such wise that Lamar's name might be 
brought up without apparent constraint, she re- 
marked : 

" I observed that Mr. Lamar didn't look partic- 
ularly pleased when he came out of your private 
office yesterday. What do you think of that man, 
Mr. Fremont?" 

" I haven't a very good opinion of him, Claudia ; 
though perhaps he's not much worse than the aver- 
age man down here. Why do you ask?" 

" There is a little confession which I ought to 
make," she replied. " It is due to you. Indeed, I 
may have done wrong in not speaking before, but 
until quite recently " — Claudia blushed — ** I had no 
idea you would be interested." 

"What is it, Claudia? Don't be afraid to tell 
me. 

" Well, Mr. Lamar has chosen to evince a 
pleasure for my society; and, to a certain extent, 
I have been accepting his attentions. Nothing ser- 
ious, of course. Lunches, two or three automobile 
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rides, and once or twice he has called on me. It 
has gone no further than that. But if you think he 
is so undesirable, perhaps I should break off with 
him entirely. Really, I have been thinking of doing 
so myself." 

Fremont whistled. " So that is how the cat 
jumps," he said at last. " How long has this been 
going on ? " 

"About a month; although it was nearly two 
months ago that he began to make himself agree- 
able." 

" Why then, unless I'm mightily mistaken, it was 
he who — " he checked himself. " A pity you did 
not tell me before. Tell me all about it now. How 
do you like him?" 

" He makes excellent company, and his conduct 
is irreproachable, but I think he would presume on 
the least encouragement. As to liking him, I neither 
like nor dislike. It all came about so naturally, that 
he seemed an old acquaintance almost before I real- 
ized it." 

" I can readily imagine so. Lamar is a very 
diplomatic fellow. But he's not a desirable sort of 
man for you. Even if he contemplated a proposal 
of marriage, and admitting that it would be an ex- 
cellent match in a worldly sense, I should be very 
sorry — for your own sake — ^to see you accept him. 
Has he begun to talk love yet? He doesn't usually 
linger at making a start." 

Claudia colored. " He has showed some inclin- 
ation that way," she said timidly, "but only in 
prettily-worded abstract nothings. I have given 
him to understand that his speeches must stop there 
or our acquaintance would end, and he has always 
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taken the hint. I don't imagine for a moment that 
his thoughts run in the direction of matrimony — in 
any case, I would not marry him. A suspicion 
was in my mind at first that his object might be 
to elicit information about your affairs, I didn't 
know whether he was your friend or enemy, but he 
seemed to comprehend that the office business could 
not be discussed, and never alludes to you. In 
short, I came to the conclusion- that with him, as 
with myself, it was simply a matter of pleasant 
company and diversion." 

" More than that. I see his whole game, and 
am very glad you took me into your confidence. 
Certain things which puzzled me are now clear. He 
has been paying you steady attention for a month ; 
for a month before that he was cultivating your 
good will — coming over here to see me as an excuse 
to get word with you. And we were both as blind 
as bats. No wonder Lamar would not help young 
Raymond. He wanted you for himself, and was 
only too glad that so serious an obstacle as a fiance 
should be opportunely removed." 

Claudia looked surprised at the speaker; such a 
thought had never crossed her mind. " I can 
scarcely believe that Mr. Lamar is so wicked," she 
said. " He always spoke most kindly of Will." 

"Yes, he naturally would — to you. To have 
spoken otherwise might have aroused your suspic- 
ions. No, Claudia, cut Lamar's acquaintance, by 
all means ; he is dangerous. See him once or twice 
more, not more than twice, and use your feminine 
tact to find out the truth about Raymond. Let him 
suppose that you are sorry for the boy, but have 
higher aspirations than for a mere clerk, even were 
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he unmarried — try to make him drop a word or 
two that will tell us something." 

" Perhaps I had better do as you suggest, Mr. 
Fremont. I have an engagement with him for an 
automobile ride to the beach, next Saturday after- 
noon, and that will be the last. Perhaps it has been 
improper for me to accept his attentions at all." 

" No, not exactly improper. You wanted and 
needed some relaxation, of course. All work and 
no play don't do. And autos are very tempting 
things — I would have one myself, instead of horses, 
were I mechanically inclined. 

" But why should you not go driving with me ?" 
he continued. " You know the reasons I have not 
asked before — ^you know well too, the pleasure your 
company would be to me. Why should I not en- 
joy your society at other times than in the office? 
You would surely be safer with me than with La- 
mar. I cannot promise his fluent flow of conver- 
sation, but I will try to prove an agreeable compan- 
ion. Won't you honor me this evening — a drive 
down the Boulevard, and dinner at Brighton?" 

The week passed quickly. Fremont lost no time 
in reopening young Raymond's case; within an hour 
after his talk with Claudia, one of the most astute 
secret service men in New York was on the scent. 
That evening and the next were passed by our 
friends together — delightfully enjoyable evenings 
for both, Fremont proving less immersed in busi- 
ness than was his wont. Moreover, all women do 
not fancy the same kind of love-making — just as 
most men have each a different style for winning 
the affections of a girl — and though many doubtless 
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would have found his conversation wearisome, 
Claudia thought it very entertaining. He made no 
attempt to advance his cause, but he knew that she 
knew that he loved her. He was simply drifting, con- 
tent to let matters remain as they were, or that the 
current should carry them whither it would. 

The next aftefhoon, Saturday, was bright and 
exhilarating, a day of glorious sunshine with breeze 
sufficient to allay in part the sultriness. Promptly 
at five o'clock, the hour appointed, Lamar's big red 
touring car drew up in front of Claudia's residence, 
and he descended lightly and with alacrity. Claudia 
came to the door in person when he rang the bell. 
Even in her office garb she was strikingly attractive, 
but tastefully gowned in a light summer costume, 
she looked as lovely in reality as she appeared in 
Fremont's eyes. Claudia was fastening her gloves 
as Lamar entered the hall. 

" Allow me to assist you," he hastened to say. 
" I am an expert at buttoning a refractory glove." 

The girl made a move as though to avoid him. 
It was purely instinctive, but did not escape La- 
mar's keen observation. With a light laugh rippling 
his voice, he grasped her hand gracefully, though 
dominantly, and by main force deftly buttoned the 
glove. Then discarding her hand with a playful 
gesture, he jauntily stepped back smiling. In per- 
forming this little service, Lamar was too tactful 
to attempt any further familiarity. 

" It is very kind of you," she murmured, half 
repentant for her lack of cordiality. " I should have 
worried with that button for half an hour." 

" Now for a little atmosphere outside the hot 
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city," he remarked, as they entered the car. " Have 
you any preference of route?" 

The rush of air was refreshing as the big vehicle 
glided swiftly and noiselessly down the smooth 
roadway and through Prospect Park. Claudia's 
head was raised, and her figure bent slightly for- 
ward to catch the breeze; the thin tissues of her 
gown were flattened and shaped against the grace- 
ful curves of her form, revealing physical lines of 
exquisite proportion. Lamar felt proud of his com- 
panion, and as he watched her closely, enjoyed the 
anticipation of his purposed evening with her. 

Lamar exerted himself to the utmost to enter- 
tain the young woman, and his manner was so 
dignified and respectful that Claudia felt sure she 
had done him an injustice, and half-repented having 
made a confidant of Fremont. Unconsciously she 
compared the two men, and superficially the 
brilliancy of her present escort was much the more 
apparent. His conversation ranged over a wide 
field of subjects, and though never once did his man- 
ner indicate that he thought her uninformed, she 
realized that she was gaining a clearer idea of mod- 
ern intellectual conceptions than ever before. 

It was well on towards eight o'clock when they 
rose from a quietly served and dainty dinner at one 
of the fashionable restaurants overlooking the 
ocean. The girl felt more and more that Fremont 
was mistaken about her companion; especially so, 
when, the conversation turning to Raymond, his 
former employer spoke regretfully of the absence 
of his clerk, and conveyed an impression that he 
was personally, though not officially, anxious to 
help the erring fugitive. Lamar was keeping a 
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strong restraint on himself, and she saw no hint 
of harm in departing from her usual rule and taking 
a glass of the champagne which he had ordered to 
give added zest to the little tete-a-tete dinner party. 

The mellow harmony, of the close of a summer 
day was in the air ; the ride had been enjoyable, the 
dinner excellent, and her companion most consider- 
ate, so that Claudia's silvery laugh rang out merrily 
as the great machine sped cityward. She responded 
to Lamar's speeches with gay raillery ; she coquetted 
and, truth to tell, enjoyed the doing so; her wit 
sparkled, like the champagne which she had sipped, 
and his suggestion that they branch off the road to 
take a more picturesque way home, met a ready 
assent. 

Just then a trap passed by, and the occupant 
stiffly raised his hat to Claudia. She bowed, al- 
most unseeingly, Lamar being in the midst of a 
clever story, then suddenly realized that the face 
belonged to Fremont. A momentary twinge of 
conscience troubled her, at the thought of her mer- 
riment upon the occasion which she had determined 
would be the last with Lamar. But she set it aside, 
the better to enjoy these last moments to the full. 

" This road is not in as good shape as the main 
boulevard. Miss Allen," he commented, as they 
turned abruptly; "but the view further on> by 
moonlight, is superb." 

For a mile or so all went well. Then, suddenly, 
the car lost headway, and soon came to a stop. The 
chauffeur alighted to investigate. He pretended to 
examine the machinery, and said, after a few min- 
utes, 

" I'm very sorry, sir, but there's something wrong 
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with the caAuretter. I can fix it, but it'll take half 
an hour." 

" How annoying," exclaimed Lamar, with an air 
of chagrin. " I detest having to wait this way — 
passers-by always laugh at a stranded automobile." 

" There's a nice place, sir, just up the road, where 
you and the lady could wait while I fixed these 
valves." 

"How far, Jordan?" 

" Oh, not an eighth of a mile, sir ; about two min- 
utes' walk." 

" Hadn't we better go, Miss Allen, or shall we 
wait here ? " 

Claudia did not want to leave the car, but it 
would have seemed ungracious to be too dogmatic, 
so she replied : 

" Whatever you think best." 

On alighting, Lamar turned to the chauffeur and 
bullied him roundly for not having overhauled the 
machinery at the beach. Then to Claudia he said : 

" I think it is wiser for us to go on and see what 
this place is like. We can have a quiet chat, and it 
will be less irksome than waiting here." 

The words were simple enough, and quietly spok- 
en. If Lamar was eager to lead the girl to the 
road-house whereof he appeared to know nothing, 
it did not show in his voice, and Claudia failed to 
detect any false note. 

The place was brightly lighted within, and looked 
attractive as they approached it. At the sound of 
voices and footsteps on the portico, the proprietor 
came out, bowing suavely, and begged them to enter. 

Claudia drew back, and Lamar, seeing her doubt, 
spoke with a little raillery — 
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" Don't you want to come in, or shall we sit here 
on the porch in the friendly dark ? '* 

It was a well-turned utterance, the effect being 
that it would appear more proper to go in than to 
remain without, and less conspicuous; and so, 
though unwillingly, Claudia permitted herself to be 
guided into the house. She hung back just an in- 
stant as they were ushered into a tastefully arranged 
supper room, and Fremont's warnings recurred to 
her with doubled force. For the first time she felt 
a little alarmed, and wished that she had not ac- 
ceded to his suggestion with regard to the round- 
about way home. But there was nothing to arouse 
suspicion — the room was ablaze with light and the 
attendants were most respectful. 

" Come," said Lamar jocularly to Claudia, as the 
proprietor followed them in ; " can you accept a 
margin on a bottle of wine ? " 

" Thank you, but I'm afraid not," she answered 
hastily. "A glass of lemonade will be sufficient." 

Lamar did not press his invitation. The orders 
were given— along with a significant look which 
the proprietor understood. Two glasses of lem- 
onade were brought, and the man retired, closing 
the door behind him. 

Claudia had taken just a sip from the glass, 
when her eye chanced to meet Lamar's unawares. 
He quickly averted his gaze, but in that instant she 
detected a look that frightened her. She remem- 
bered Fremont's words, " he is dangerous," and set 
down the glass, then arose. " Let us go." she said, 
moving towards the door. " I am not thirsty, and 
prefer the fresh air." 

Lamar smiled complacently. " Do not be in a 
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hurry, my dear." He had stepped to her side, and 
the pressure of his hand was on her arm — the pres- 
sure of reserve abandoned. 

Claudia caught her breath, but gave no outward 
sign of resentment. It was wiser at present to dis- 
semble ; moreover, she had no wish to create a scene. 
She withdrew her arm and walked to the door. 
It was locked. Lamar laughed. 

" The proprietor is aware that we are not to be 
disturbed," he said. 

"The proprietor is aware?" she repeated. "But 
how did he know?" She looked at him both 
puzzled and alarmed. 

" I told him we might be here," responded La- 
mar meaningly. 

"Then this is all a plot," burst out the girl in- 
dignantly. " Your breakdown a pretense, and the 
afternoon's gaiety a prelude to your evening's rude- 
ness. I must request you to unlock that door." 
I am afraid I cannot oblige you," he replied. 
As to my plans this afternoon, sweet Claudia, you 
have guessed aright, but you cannot deny that the 
temptation of holding you in my arms was great." 

" You are, I trust, too much of a gentleman even 
to think of doing such a thing." 

" Love comes first, and I must claim its privi- 
leges." 

"That you never will," she exclaimed deter- 
minedly. 

Lamar advanced, but the girl's attitude was so 
hostile that he decided to reason with her before 
using force. His epicurean tastes demanded that 
she should yield under a sufficient amount of 
friendly compulsion, and he did not wish to be- 
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come too rough if it could be avoided. Therefore 
he pleaded his great love in extenuation, and for 
the space of perhaps ten minutes begged her with 
all the eloquence at his command, to listen to reas- 
on and to accept the situation gracefully. Claudia 
maintained a dignified pose during this appeal, and 
the thought of giving-in never came to her, but her 
heart sank as she realized the extent to which she 
was in his power. 

Matters were at this stage when an altercation 
was heard outside; then the door was forced open, 
and Fremont strode in. He grasped the situation 
at a glance, Lamar's attitude of ease, Claudia's half- 
frightened but wholly-defiant manner, and taking 
the would-be libertine by the collar he sent him 
reeling across the room. 

" You cur ! '* he said. Then turning to Claudia, 
he has not dared to annoy you?" 

Dear Mr. Fremont," she answered, "I am so 
glad that you are here. If I had heeded what you 
said, I would not have had this to go through." 
Then realizing by the look on his face the question 
he was thinking, she flushed crimson and added 
quickly, " I don't know what would have happened 
if you hadn't come." 

Fremont's brow cleared at this delicately-worded 
phrase, and he turned in time to meet Lamar. The 
latter had regained his balance, and scarcely paus- 
ing to take breath, dashed in a rage at Fremont as 
though to annihilate him. To parry the intended 
blow with his left and cross the right over, was 
easy ; it caught Lamar full on the jaw, sending the 
discomfited lover to the floor in a heap, and tempor- 
arily to dreamland. 
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As Fremont stepped back he turned again to 
Claudia, who was trembling at the peril so narrow- 
ly averted, the revulsion of feeling from fear to 
hope, and the brief passage at arms between the 
man who loved her with a pure love, and the other 
whose love was an insult. 

" Compose yourself, Claudia dear," he said; " the 
danger is past. We will leave this cad to his own 
devices and get back to town. I have good news 
for you about Raymond, too; he is entirely inno- 
cent — it was all the result of Lamar's machinations. 
How did I get here? Why, after seeing you turn 
off from the drive, I began to think it could do no 
harm to follow, and did so. Of course my nags 
were distanced, but presently I overtook the auto 
broken down, and then I knew there was mischief 
afoot and not far off." 

Claudia placed a hand on Fremont's shoulder. 
Looking into his eyes, which had become kind and 
gentle, she murmured, 

" How good and honorable and unselfish you are ! 
What can I ever do to repay your devotion ? " Then 
her nerve suddenly breaking down, she began to cry 
and placed her head on his other shoulder, in a 
tremble and half fainting from the shock. At that 
moment they thought only of each other, and Fre- 
mont felt but the happiness of clasping his darling 
in his arms. 

" If I dared," he whispered after a long pause — 
for Fremont was only a man — " not now, but when 
you are calmer, I may ask a great price, a price I 
have no right to ask. But I have a confession to 
make first." 

Thus they were oblivious to Lamar — his very 
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"/ don't believe it anyway — tell me ifs not true." 
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existence was forgotten. As to the proprietor and 
the attendants, these did not consider it incumbent to 
obtrude themselves into the affair; they deemed it 
discreet, if trouble was ahead, to keep their own 
skirts clear. But the man dazed and prostrate on 
the floor, understood part of the dialogue, and 
guessed matters wrongly. As his wits came back, 
he tried to think of some way to turn the tables. 

" So," he snarled, scrambling to his feet ; " so I 
have been made a fool of, and in getting Raymond 
out of the way I have played into your hands, you 
canting hypocrite. You too, are after her — if she 
isn't yours already. You — the model of morality; 
you — ^posing as an honorable man! And she" — 
glancing towards Claudia — " is evidently a very 
willing victim. 1 am free at least to offer her the 
untrammelled love of a bachelor ; you are a married 
man, and your love can mean nothing but dishonor. 
You are k nice one, my lady, who scorns me, but 
accepts caresses so readily from another woman's 
husband." 

Fremont took a step towards him. 

*' Any more lies from you about Miss Allen," he 
said angrily, ** and I'll choke them back into your 
throat with a mouthful of loose teeth to swallow 
with them." 

" Very well, but well see what Mrs. Fremont — 
the first — ^has to say." 

Fremont's hands clinched threateningly, but 
Claudia held him back. 

" Don't, please," she breathed ; " for I don't be- 
lieve it anyway. Tell me it's not true!" 

" Tell her it's not true," echoed Lamar, venom- 
ously. " Bolster up your pretty honor with all the 
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lies that you can think of. No wonder your wife 
won't live with you." 

Claudia turned wistfully to her companion, but 
his silence told the truth. With a sigh that was 
almost a sob, she turned for the door. A sharp in- 
terchange of belligerencies caused her to fear a 
resumption of the battle, so without looking back 
she said, 

" Mr. Fremont, oh come and take me home." 

For a moment he hesitated, then leaving his foe 
impotent and furious, he placed the girl in the light 
trotting wagon. But the pleasure of the drive was 
gone. 

With aching hearts, and long periods of silence 
between them, they drove from the roadhouse to 
Claudia's home; the girl's impulsive g^ratitude, per- 
haps more than gratitude, chilled by a sense of loss. 
That he whom she had so highly esteemed, and who 
had rescued her, should have hidden his marriage 
from her was a real sorrow ; while Fremont cursed 
himself for his weakness in allowing her to learn 
of the entanglement from the lips of an enemy, in- 
stead of from his own. Almost, he thought, Claudia 
might have loved him, but for this. 



CHAPTER XX. 

WHEN REVENGE DISTORTS THE REASON. 

During the next few days Lamar spent a good 
many hours in profound contemplation of revenge. 
Nursing his physical injuries, at the same time 
he cherished a vindictive hatred of the man who 
had foiled him in his attempt on Claudia. Months 
had been wasted in the endeavor to win the girl by 
fair means, and when after elaborate plans he was 
sure of attaining his end by coercion, or at least 
by force, it galled in the ultimate degree to find a 
rival on the scene, and to be at once defeated and 
shamed in the presence of the object of his libertine 
quest. 

The direction of Lamar's thoughts was the find- 
ing of some vulnerable point whereon to attack 
Fremont. The only detraction in Claudia's eyes, he 
saw, was the existence of a Mrs. Fremont, and he 
rather felt that the open declaration of his sole 
trump card, at the time when it would appear merely 
as a spiteful utterance, had been premature and un- 
wisely melodramatic. True, he believed that Fre- 
mont's refusal of the clique's offer to sacrifice 
Sharp, would end in his assailant's discomfiture, but 
this was not enough. Lamar wanted to feel that 
trouble had been wrought by his own hand, for the 
sufferings of his enemy would be tenfold more 
pleasure-giving if he had inflicted them. 
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It was not long before the old half-forgotten 
accusation of the Treherne murder recurred to him ; 
and the chance remarks dropped by Clara Sharp, in 
which he had taken but little interest at the time, 
assumed important proportions. Probably she knew 
something more about the case, he reasoned, and if 
her alliance against Fremont could be secured, he 
might learn some points sufficiently damaging to 
his enemy to revive the scandal and possibly send 
him to jail pending trial, even if he were not guilty 
of the crime. Thus it came about that when Lamar 
next called on Mrs. Sharp, he had an eye single to 
the one purpose — to gather some clue which he 
could turn to the disadvantage of Fremont. After 
jesting along for several minutes, he deftly swung 
the conversation to the evils of gossip. Mrs. Sharp, 
knowing that when Lamar assumed the lead he 
usually had a clear purpose in mind, followed him 
quietly but with increasing interest; until he said, 
tentatively : 

" Even in Wall Street, where men are so en- 
grossed with business, the male gossip is to be 
found. You remember we were speaking of Fre- 
mont as a meddlesome fellow?" 

Clara Sharp nodded. 

" I have learned that it was he, all right, who 
spoke to Mr. Sharp about our little friendship— he 
was hinting at it to others too. Of course I made 
him bridle his tongue without delay; still, those 
kind of men are most unpleasant, they talk behind 
one's back." 

A thrill of anger passed through Clara Sharp, 
but she answered with a half -query, half -comment, 
in a tone of affected indifference — 
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" And you think he may make further sneering 
aspersions? ** 

" Yes; and I am going to suggest to him that if 
I hear of them there may be a recrudescence of the 
Treherne case." 

The seriousness of Lamar's manner, so different 
from his light and airy way and the jesting raillery 
which was the tenor of his usual conversation with 
her, told the woman that he was very much in 
earnest, and aroused in her some degree of caution. 

"Would it be desirable to reopen that affair?" 
she asked meditatively. " Indeed, several friends of 
mine were much incommoded during the previous 
investigation. You know, Treherne's papers in- 
cluded several very compromising documents, if the 
stories I have heard are to be believed." 

Lamar felt disappointed. It was not along the 
line of Clara Sharp's former remarks, and he was 
very desirous of having the case reopened in the 
hope that some of the odium might land upon Fre- 
mont. But he hastened to say, 

" Oh, I didn't mean for it to proceed as far as 
an official enquiry — only to let this meddler know 
that he's on precarious ground himself. How else 
would you silence him ? " he added, deciding to let 
his companion take the lead. 

The words were so thoroughly in touch with what 
was passing in Mrs. Sharp's mind, that she did not 
observe the subtlety of the change in the other's 
position. 

"That IS just what I was thinking," she said 
reflectively. "This man Fremont is at the pinnacle 
of success now, and we both owe him a grudge. 
I'd be glad to give him something to worry over. 
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as well as to silence his tongue. But really ** — ^with 
a covert look at Lamar — " I know very little about 
the Treherne case, except what IVe already told 
you. There was a cheque, though — ^you might 
casually ask him what became of the cheque which 
Treherne had just before his death. You might 
mention too, that it was very indiscreet of Mrs. 
Fremont to have confided to a single soul that she 
was Treherne's vis-a-vis at the fatal midnight sup- 
per, and fortunate for him that the fact never came 
to light." . 

" Capital ! " exclaimed Lamar, smiling ; he felt 
sure of victory with the help of that crafty brain 
hidden under the woman's indolent exterior. " Go 
on, I am all attention." 

But Clara Sharp had gone as far as she deemed 
it prudent to go. " That's practically the limit of 
my knowledge," she said, " and you'll find it's ample 
for the purpose. But you mustn't divulge your 
source of information — I don't desire to become 
involved — ^besides, by making that mysterious you 
add to its force." 

Lamar discerned that the woman knew more 
about the case than she would admit. " We ought 
to make it as uncomfortable as possible for Fre- 
mont," he persisted ; " the fellow is so desirous of 
intruding upon the business of other people, that he 
should — well, to euphemise, he should reap the 
fruits of his endeavors. But rest assured I shall 
keep your name out of it. Would you suggest any 
further strategy ? " 

She looked at him keenly, but answered quietly 
enough, 

" There are only two kinds of strategy, force 
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and ambushment. A man prefers force and a woman 
ambush — force would not do here, and the essence 
of ambush is that it shall be secret. I may think 
of something. In the meantime you can spread 
rumors against Fremont and stories that will hurt 
him." 

"But the proofs?" 

" Really, Joe, you're quite stupid today. Rumors 
need no proofs, and there is no necessity to have it 
appear that these rumors emanate from you." 

" Rumors fly so thick and fast in the Street all 
the time that I fear they will pass unnoticed. Can 
you not give me an idea how to obtain something 
in the nature of legal evidence against this fellow? " 

" Impossible," she exclaimed pettishly. " As I 
understand it, you want my help, and if so you must 
let me work out things my own way." 

" As you like," responded Lamar gallantly ; " but 
if I may be permitted to hazard a remark, the 
methods you suggest will not result so appallingly — 
they will scare him a little, that is all." 

When Mrs. Sharp next spoke, her manner was 
meditative. " There is something beneath all this 
that I don't quite understand," she said. " You seem 
to want me to pull your chestnuts out of the fire. 
I am not fond of fire at all; still less anxious am 
I to enter it for another's sake, even though this 
Fremont does appear an eligible obstacle for remov- 
al. No," she added, as Lamar was about to inter- 
rupt, " I don't want to know what the trouble is 
between you; if it were something really serious 
concerning yourself you wouldn't tell me anyhow, 
and why should I put an unnecessary strain upon 
your imagination?" 
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" It was only just a little matter of business, and 
altogether secondary to the gossip he was spread- 
ing — " Lamar began, when the lady cut him short. 
My dear Joe,** she said, holding up her hand, 

did I not tell you that I didn't want to know? In 
the majority of cases the only serious quarrel is 
over a woman, and will be as long as there are two 
sexes in the world. Even the alleged business 
fights are largely due to the same impulse, the two- 
fold impulse of passion and possession, which coin- 
cide so greatly in the sex relation." 

The man saw that she preferred to change the 
subject, and as the discussion of Fremont had taken 
rather an awkward turn, he was glad to follow her 
new lead. So he said: 

** I don't see how possession can be counted in. 
As a rule, after possession is secured all interest is 
gone." 

"Of course. It is the pursuit for possession. 
The woman is eager for a lover that she may feel 
she has him for her own, and the lover is actuated 
by similar impulses to the same end. Marriage 
brands the woman with the stamp of the purchaser, 
and by so doing takes away some of her charm." 

" You mean that briefly marriage is a label ' sold ' 
pinned to a woman's shoulder." 

" Exactly. In both senses of the word, very 
often. And it's pretty much the same with a man 
too, in some ways," she added with a laugh. " I 
guess it was with Fremont." 

Lamar understood better than the lady herself 
how near she had come to hitting the bulls-eye. He 
made some commonplace and evasive rejoinder, and 
she went on. 
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" But there are two classes who will always 
denounce any attempt at plain speaking, any pres- 
entation of facts regarding the true relations be- 
tween the sexes — the women who know the truth 
about themselves by personal experience, or most 
of them, and those men and women both who are 
uninformed and know nothing about the subject 
and won't believe anything which is against 
tradition. When they hear a statement regarding 
the relations of man and woman that is new to 
them, they think in their own ignorance that it is 
untrue and denounce the one who makes it." 

" That celebrated Bianco-Melton case brought out 
a good many unrelished truths," observed Lamar. 
" It was a curious thing about that case," he con- 
tinued ; " the uninformed construed it as a lesson 
to girls to avoid the gay life of Broadway and rich 
men who are on pleasure bent, when as a matter of 
fact the disclosures put the wish into the minds of 
thousands of young women to find men of the 
world like Blanco, lavish with their wealth." 

" But don't you think that girls who go in for 
that sort of game, with great expectations, usually 
fall down pretty hard ?" smiled Mrs. Sharp. " I 
gather that as a rule men are more generous with 
promises, direct or implied, than with the things of 
real value, and where one girl is lucky enough, or 
clever enough, to strike it rich, a hundred find their 
dreams of dress and diamonds mere delusions. Is 
it not so?" 

" Yes," he agreed, " they are quite apt to be dis- 
appointed; and this, by the way, is a phase our 
moralists have laid very little stress upon. Nor do 
people seem to grasp that each sex, almost uncon- 
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sciously, regards the other as its natural enemy, 
even as prey; the woman who is injured strikes 
back at all mankind, the man who is injured strikes 
back at all womankind, and as most of us have 
suffered real or fancied wrongs it has come about 
that the whole of each sex feels resentful, even 
bitter, to the other as a class." 

" This Fremont, I presume, in spite of his exper- 
ience, is one of those who shut their eyes to facts 
and follow tradition — something of a prude." 

" No," answered the other dubiously ; " no, I 
don't think he's quite that type. The shackles of 
traditional right and wrong wouldn't worry him, 
but he's not able to free himself from his own 
peculiar notions as to the broad and the narrow 
ways." 

" He is a prig, then, a poseur? " 

" Not quite that either — ^more of a crank. A 
revolutionary, you could call him, for he has a 
theory that right should be more potent than might. 
I observed an expression in one of his market let- 
ters the other day — ' Cleanliness is stronger than 
dirt.' Now, you know, that sort of alleged axiom 
is most unpractical these days; a thing will stay 
dirty when it won't stay clean. And it's an old 
saying of his, a phrase to the effect that the law 
of Might was devised by the devil on the seventh 
day while the Almighty was asleep." 

" He'd have some trouble in getting that law 
repealed — it is rather cleverly put, though," was 
the thoughtful reply. 

"Oh yes, Fremont can write a bit," Lamar 
agreed, grudgingly ; " that's what he trades on. But 
think of the absurdity of a small man like him try- 
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ing to make his way against the stream. It's hard 
enough for most of us to keep afloat, even when 
going with the stream, and it's an utter impossibil- 
ity to do so against the current." 

" Are you sure he really tries to— isn't it merely 
a pose, assumed for business purposes," she com- 
mented rather than asked. " I know very little about 
business, though. But I do think that a woman 
would prefer a man gently to force her to his will 
than to have him reason her into it The law 
of Might, as you call it, certainly is more powerftd 
there than any law of Right." 

" I suppose, then," smiled Lamar, beginning to 
prepare for an invitation, "that I must have 
followed that law some little time ago — ^at all 
events it led along a very pleasant path, and one 
which I trust contains many yet unexplored vistas. 

Mrs. Sharp smiled back at him. " Undoubtedly, 
she said ; " exploration expeditions are always 
enjoyable — and I must think what can be done 
concerning our disagreeable spoil-sport. But you've 
already got the leading cards to play." 

Very different thoughts occupied the minds of 
the plotters as they separated. Clara Sharp, dis- 
cerning the extreme rancor which had suddenly 
come upon Lamar towards Fremont, wondered as 
to the cause, but felt that she too had reason enough 
for disliking the operator. She was not exactly 
afraid of her husband — indeed, her attitude toward 
him had always been half seductive, half defiant — 
but knowing how stern and harsh he could be upon 
occasion, she never cared to awake his anger. 
Moreover, as Fremont had suggested to the Doctor, 
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his financial dealings with her had a string appended 
to them; he had already warned her, in no unmis- 
takable way, and she did not desire to run the risk 
of forfeiting her position as one of the wealthiest 
women in New York. 

It annoyed her intensely to think that Fremont 
had observed the affair with Lamar and spoken id 
her husband, and if he also had gained any specific 
information, it was easy to see that the revelation 
of the promiscuity of her affections might lead to 
considerable unpleasantness. Of course she did 
not know that Fremont merely surmised, and that 
this surmise was gathered from Lamar's own boast- 
ful words and actions, nor that he had barely hinted 
a word of advice to Sam Sharp. She was a little 
afraid of Fremont, too— he might or might not 
have some inkling of her intrigue with Treherne. 
The purveyor of scandal must be silenced, her hints 
to Lamar would accomplish that, but she had no 
intention of falling in with the latter's wish to carry 
the quarrel further — her own name might come up 
if the case were publicly revived. 

Lamar, on the other hand, was extremely pleased 
with the clues which Mrs. Sharp had given him, and 
did not doubt but that she would help him further. 
He had found a very vulnerable spot in Fremont's 
armor, and already saw him, in imagination, in the 
prisoner's dock — to secure the services of a reliable 
detective agency would be the first step. His mind 
was so full of the desire for revenge, that he forgot 
the liability of his own exposure in the shameful 
defeat he had sustained. He forgot, too, Mrs. 
Sharp's disinclination for the revival of a scandal 
which, she said, might involve her friends, and that 
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she might hesitate further at so trenchant a scheme 
if she learned the true cause. But even had those 
thoughts come to him he would have felt that the 
cards in his hand were strong enough for him to 
play the game alone. 

It was at about this period that Fremont had a 
long talk with Sam Sharp on the whole financial 
situation. A rampant bull market was at its height, 
with Wall Street in that state of speculative delirium 
when insiders unload their wares. The public was 
scrambling to buy anything and everything — ^he 
knew this to be an unhealthy sign. Bounteous crops 
were assured, which added to the enthusiasm, but 
millions of money would be required to move these 
crops Eastward, and the funds must come from 
Wall Street. Bank liabilities were expanded, and 
surplus reserves low ; the rates for call money must 
advance. 

But Sharp demonstrated how apprehensions were 
groundless, showed him seeming proof that fifty 
million dollars in gold was being secretly engaged 
abroad for import when needed, brought out facts 
and figures to prove that Sunset would not stop this 
side of par, and that he intended to hold 100,000 
shares permanently, as an investment. In brief, Sam 
convinced Fremont that the end of the bull cam- 
paign was months away, that he would force the in- 
side clique to cover their short stocks ten to twenty 
points higher, and that in case they sold any more 
stock, he and Fremont would control the road, de- 
clare substantial dividends, and put the price to 110, 
keeping it there. 

So Fremont departed from this interview with 
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an easy mind. The key to the speculative situation 
was cheap money, and Sam had assured him, and 
displayed documentary evidence from the biggest 
international bankers to prove his assurance, that 
the present plentiful supply would continue in- 
definitely. Fremont's mind would have been less 
at ease, however, as regarded Sunset, had he known 
that a few mornings before, one of Lamar's fellow- 
members of the clique had met Jim Sharp, as though 
by accident, in the office of a little-known broker, 
and had he heard the insider mutter grimly to him- 
self, after the conference: 

" I do not think our friend Fremont will boom 
many more stock deals." 

Throughout this week Sunset fluctuated between 
80 and 82, strong but not buoyant. Fremont was 
bulling the stock, his followers and the public were 
buying freely, yet a supply came from somewhere 
sufficient to fill all demands. It seemed as though 
the Harmon-Lamar party had decided to relinquish 
the road, and had effected some arrangement where- 
by the investment holdings could be released from 
the Trust. Fremont did not understand how it was 
possible for the Trust to have been dissolved with- 
out judicial sanction and resultant publicity; but the 
fact remained that the stock was being supplied, 
and in such quantities as could not come from his 
own people or from Sharp. 

Fremont figured that with proxies from his 
following, Sharp and himself could vote fully 400,- 
000 shares at the annual meeting of shareholders in 
November; assuming that perhaps 100,000 would 
not be voted at all, this would make the election of 
directors very close* But instead of trying to in- 
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crease their holdings, the inside clique were actually 
selling more, as Fremont finally discovered beyond 
the perad venture of a doubt. He was perplexed. 
Had they given up all hope of retaining control ? 

At a subsequent interview, Sharp suggested that 
the Harmon crowd might be selling, but that in his 
opinion Fremont over-estimated the purchases of 
his own followers and the public. Sam stated that 
he did not think it conservative to carry more than 
200,000 shares personally at this level, but that 
the pool would enable him to make further pur- 
chases and to ensure control, besides providing a 
reserve force in case support for the stock became 
necessary. They would take over the road, Sam 
said, and when firmly entrenched in control and 
dividends were begun, would distribute the stock — 
none should be sold until then. Fremont was com- 
missioned to buy 50,000 shares forthwith for the 
pool, which would give the Sharp faction a clear 
majority. 

Sunset had meanwhile sagged down to 79, but 
under this renewed and aggressive buying, with the 
usual accompaniment of trimipets and tips galore, 
the price was laboriously advanced to 83. The 
public came in enthusiastically on the rise, and 
bought much more stock than Sharp and Fremont; 
but still there came a silent supply from the same 
mysterious source, with the result that the price 
sagged much easier than it rallied. 

Fremont's campaign had encountered its first 
serious check. 



CHAPTER XXL 

TH^ TYRANNY OF TRADITION. 

While Lamar was scheming to bring disaster to 
the leader of Sunset, Fremont quietly had begun to 
solve the details concerning the accusations against 
Raymond, both for theft and wife abandonment. 
The matter was greatly simplified by the entire 
motive having been disclosed, and before long a 
waiter, under urging, admitted that he had 
recognized the alleged wife as a variety actress in 
one of the Coney Island beer-halls; while she, not 
unwilling to receive another sum of easy money, 
readily told how Lamar's agents had approached 
her, taught her the part she was to perform, and 
had paid her a substantial amount. Within a week 
enough moral evidence also was forthcoming in re- 
gard to Lamar's connection with the incriminating 
check, to induce that gentleman, under compulsion 
by a lawyer, completely to exonerate Raymond from 
the supposed theft. Matters were thus when late 
one afternoon Fremont called Claudia into his in- 
ner office for a private talk. 

There had been little outward change in their 
business relations since the contretemps at the road- 
house, for the battles of Wall Street go on regard- 
less of the troubles and heartburnings of the soldiers 
at their posts. Claudia had attended to her duties 
thoroughly but listlessly and with marked silence. 
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and Fremont himself felt constrained in her pres- 
ence. It was partly with a sense of this constraint 
that he was standing as the girl entered. 

" I can at least right one wrong, Claudia/' he 
said, opening the subject bluntly ; " I am in possess- 
ion of the facts concerning the allegations which 
led to Will Raymond's disappearance, and can state 
wherein the whole affair was a conspiracy. The 
woman who confronted you in the restaurant was 
an actress paid to play her part, the raised check 
was a scheme concocted by Lamar and the cashier 
together; the whole plot being to get Will out of 
the way, with what motives you have seen." 

Fremont paused, expecting some sign of gratifica- 
tion, but the girl without raising her eyes, simply 
answered, 

" Yes, Mr. Fremont, you already intimated as 
much, and I thank you. Is he coming back ?" 

The speaker felt rather at a loss, but he 
continued, 

" I do not think it would be expedient to expose 
any of this affair — criminal proceedings against 
Lamar would mean unpleasant notoriety for all 
parties, you in particular. Moreover, though quite 
sure of the facts, I am afraid we haven't the 
necessary legal evidence to convict him of con- 
spiracy against Ra)miond. But it has been so 
arranged that Will is entirely vindicated and can 
claim a year's salary as a recompense. I shall write 
to him at once and tell him there is nothing here 
to prevent his return whenever he sees fit to come." 

" Thank you, Mr. Fremont," she said again, em- 
barrassedly. There followed an awkward pause. 
Do not be so downcast, Claudia," he exclaimed 
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after a moment, with a forced air of naturalness. 
" Lamar's shadow no longer lowers over you, and 
Will should soon be home. Is not that a cause for 
gladness ? Why " — with an attempt at gaiety — 
" you look as though you had lost your last friend." 

" I feel as though I had lost one of my best 
friends/* replied the girl, glancing up. Tears were 
in her voice and there was a suspicious dimness in 
her eyes. 

" Oh, Claudia, won't you forgive me ? " he burst 
out abruptly. " I should have told you long ago 
that I was married, but at first there was no need, 
and of late the words were hard to find. The 
dream was so sweet, and I couldn't bear to shatter 
it — I was afraid of losing your friendship.*' 

" You are a strange contradiction, Mr. Fremont, 
a mixture of good and evil, loyal and at the same 
time false," said the young woman slowly. " Oh, 
Mr. Fremont, if only you had trusted me, if only 
you had told me that you had a wife! I know that 
you would not intentionally do me wrong, but 
suppose I had really learned to love you, instead of 
merely fancying so. You seemed to wish me to 
love you — was it fair?" 

"No, it was not fair," he answered. "But I 
did not seek to win your love, nor did I try to love 
you, and when love came to me unbidden I never 
expected it to be returned. I fought hard against 
the thought which seemed half -treacherous to the 
man you loved, but fervor is a tidal wave that mocks 
at petty barriers of will and engulfs the entire 
nature in its onward path. Even when you spoke 
so graciously to me the other night, before that 
scoundrel's words humiliated me, I feared that 
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you had mistaken your heart, and that your excess 
of gratitude for the service I had been able to 
render made you think you ought to love me. But 
I shall remember those words always." 
And I," murmured Claudia softly. 
It was the best moment in all my life," con- 
tinued Fremont, his tones soft and grave, " and 
for one long wild minute I imagined the words and 
action might be a revealing of your heart. It was 
a fleeting vision of happiness, and like all visions 
it passed away too soon, too soon." 

Claudia was sobbing quietly. 

" There ! " he said, realizing the wave of 
sympathy surging in the girl's heart. " We cannot 
live upon the mountains always, and I have come 
down to the desert." 

"A desert! Is life so barren?" 

"Without you, Claudia, yes. Since you have 
been here, all things have seemed different to me, 
and in the pleasure of your friendship life has be- 
come much more worth while to me than it had 
been for many years. And now I shall lose you." 

" But you are married; what of your wife? " 

" How many men have found the stem lips of 
Fate shaping themselves to that question," he ob- 
served bitterly. "But of what use to burden you with 
my domestic difficulties? And there is so little to 
tell. I was young once, and met a woman in whose 
presence I found pleasure, as she probably did in 
mine; we were congenial, and as I always regarded 
real love as a mere poet's dream I thought this slight 
affection would suffice, and though neither of us 
had too much of the world's goods, in due course 
we were married." 
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" Neither does your wife love you?" 

" No- She liked me, in a way, and needed a 
husband for convenience sake — I have not seen her 
for a long, long while, and I think then she had 
come almost to despise me." 

"How could she?" asked the girl in wonder. 

" It is no tragic story, though bitter in reflection," 
resumed Fremont musingly. " She was not all to 
blame, for it could have been no life to her so 
little loved. We never quarrelled, she was a good 
chum and a helpmate, and not a bit like the Doctor's 
nagging spouse, who has always had a halter around 
the throat of his success. But I neglected to keep 
on paying the little compliments so dear to woman, 
and in the preoccupation of business left her to her 
own resources — I forgot that woman's very life is 
the craving for admiration which I was too careless 
to give. At last the tempter came, with honeyed 
words, and she listened to his song. Had I given 
her a little praise, a little sign that I loved her, she 
might have remained faithful, but the glib-tongued 
scoundrel wasn't so sparing with his flattery. I 
see now the verity of all those things which I used 
to think mere sentiment; they are only sentiment, 
but those sentiments make the world's joys and their 
absence limns its sorrows." 

" Whatever your sins of omission, they could not 
have justified her," said Claudia sympathetically. 
" You must think very badly of women, Mr. Fre- 
mont." 

" No," he replied. " I think there are very few 
really bad women — there are some, yes, and others 
have to pay the penalty for the faults of these some, 
but in most cases it is men that make women bad. 
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The old painters were right who always depicted 
angelhood in woman form, the old poets right when 
they penned their verses to the fairest, the old 
sculptors right when they averred that therein was 
to be found flawless and unmarred perfection. A 
good woman should be the goal of every man's 
ambition, the cynosure of his earthly paradise and 
his embodiment of spiritual loveliness." 

" Stop, stop ! You are making out woman to be 
an impossible creature." 

" That is as she seems to me at her best and 
truest — ^as you are, Claudia. Such a happy married 
home, where each finds a double world for joy in 
their own and in the other's eyes — than that the 
world can hold no greater riches. A man's home 
is not in a house of brick or stone, but in a woman's 
heart, and he who is denied the latter is a wanderer, 
lonely, homeless and astray. But " — the same 
thought was in the minds of both, and he added 
regretfully after a pause — " It cannot be; " then al- 
most whispered, " She will not release me, 
Claudia!" 

*'Do you think then that I could make you so 
happy ? " she asked musingly. 

" What else ? " he answered. " I had not known 
the flower-field of Love, but since meeting you I 
have gained at least a glimpse of that Promised 
Land." 

Fremont strode a pace forward, impulsively, 
pleadingly, but there was no yielding of her pose, 
and he halted. 

"Claudia," he said, his voice shaking, "if we 
could but be together for always, and forget the 
world as the world would forget us, married in 
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the sight of God though without the empty title 
purchased by a two dollar fee. Why not? Has 
the world done so much for us that we need listen 
to its petty fads and hypocrisies, its cants and its 
edicts, which would keep us from our path to 
happiness? It is no idle Lotus-dream of love of 
which I speak, but our whole lives together. I do 
not want you to decide now, dear — take two or 
three months to consider, that you may be sure you 
are acting for your best interests, and then, if you 
could be happy with me, we will sail for those lands 
beyond the sea which you have longed to visit and 
my heart has ached to show you.' 

It would be loyely," murmured Claudia, 



nean nas acnea lo snow you." 

" but—." 

"But what?" 



Many things. For one — you say that I am 
pretty; if it be so, still there are thousands of young 
women far prettier than I, and the time might 
come, as I grew older, when you would no longer 
see me through the eyes of love; you might learn 
to feel to me as you did towards your wife, though 
I should never give you cause, and your love go 
out to another even as it does now to me." 

" Claudia ! " he said reproachfully. " Do you 
really think that ? " 

" No, your heart is too true. I should not be 
afraid of that, but it is the least objection. And 
yet, can any woman be completely happy when the 
thought comes over her — ^as it must at times — that 
something might happen to deprive her of the man 
she loves, who is and yet is not a husband ? " 

" No matter what might come you should never 
suffer. I shall have enough securities transferred 
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to your name to yield you an ample income for all 
your life, and if the unforeseen should happen, or 
I should disappoint you, you would still be provided 
for and could be independent of my whims and me." 

" Oh, hush, Mr. Fremont. If I trust, I trust 
entirely, once and for all. I ought not to say such 
things, nor to have you say them to me, but, but, it is 
sweet to be loved." 

" Then you will consider," he said eagerly. " We 
will wait for Raymond to return and plead his 
cause, for he has much to offer which I have not, 
nor would I prove a traitor false to his trust, though 
he may think me so, not without reason. But then 
you shall decide between us." 

" I might like to, but I must not," she murmured, 
shaking her head slowly. 

"And why?" 

" Tradition ! Whether what you suggest be right 
or wrong I cannot say, but we have been taught 
from infancy, and for ages, that the only proper 
form of marriage is that prescribed by tradition and 
custom, and no woman ever finds content by flying 
in its face. Anything else we feel is wrong, whether 
it be or not." 

"That tyranny of tradition, which haunts the 
future ever with spectres of the past, and makes 
a slave of woman ! " 

" Yet it is so, and it is stronger than we." 

" But do you realize, Claudia, that marriage is 
simply to hold the man to the woman whether he 
will or no ? In the abstract tt may be necessary, as 
men are prone to rove, while the true woman will 
ever remain faithful to one. But marriage as pre- 
scribed by custom works great injustice to many; 
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it binds the conscientious, while the evil-disposed 
ignore its obligations/' 

" I should not want to hold a man against his 
will — if he did not love me," commented the girl; 
" and I should not think that any right-minded 
woman would, if she were capable of self support." 

" Then you are against tradition, and against the 
whole spirit of civilized marriage ! Come, Claudia," 
he added gently ; " I do not ask you to decide hastily, 
and I shall never persuade you to take any step 
which, in my judgment, might be prejudicial to your 
future welfare, but think over this, and if you con- 
clude that it is possible for me to make you happy, 
then make me happy. Will you, Claudia ? " 

" Would you leave America," she asked thought- 
fully, " giving up friends, business and ambition ? 
For it might mean that. Wall Street is your battle 
ground, Mr. Fremont, you are ambitious, and here 
your future is full of brilliant promise — if you 
relinquish it for me, might not the time come when 
you think the price too high ? " 

" What would the whole world be to me, dear, 
compared to your love?" he exclaimed ardently. 
" Were I Antony, and Cleopatra you, Antony's 
empire would be well lost for such a Cleopatra." 

" Do you really mean it all ? " half -smiled the 
girl. "Suppose I say ' No,' would you pine away 
and die of a broken heart, or take poison, or do 
something equally absurd? " 

" Have I seemed so extreme, Claudia ? I have not 
said a fraction of all I mean, I haven't the power 
of speech to tell you half of what I feel. But men 
don't die of broken hearts. If you decide against 
me I shall say farewell forever, but still shall love 
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you always from a distance and wish for your life- 
long happiness. Hard work and time numb 
wounds, dull pain, and tend to make us forget — I 
can fall once more into oblivion, the darker perhaps 
for the brief sunshine of hope, but still able to go 
on until the final darkness shall come. Yet I shall 
ever in thought be true to you, though indeed you 
may doubt, in that I might be deemed false to 
Will, but that you will forgive." 

" No, no, not false, but always true," cried 
Claudia. " I do not like to hear you speak so sadly, 
Mr. Fremont. What is there to forgive? You 
stood up for Will even when my faith was waver- 
ing, you did not seek to take advantage of his 
absence, and it is through your efforts that he is 
free to return. Once you saved my life, and only 
last week you preserved me from perhaps a worse 
fate. So why talk of forgiveness? What if I had 
visions too — was not I likewise to blame?" 

" Then you bid me hope ? " he said, encouraged 
by her manner. 

" I should not say you * Yes,' I cannot say you 
' No,' " she answered thoughtfully. " I will con- 
sider. But let me beg of you one thing; don't urge 
me to this step unless you are sure it is the right 
thing for me to do. A man's will is stronger than 
a woman's, and a woman is very apt in the end 
to yield to his persuasions, if she loves him, so I 
foresee it will rest with you, and so I beg you, on 
your honor, to do only that which you know to be 
right." 

Fremont began to speak impulsively, but the girl 
held up her hand. 

" If I were your sister, or if it were a part of the 
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memory of your mother? I would not be to you 
one whit less right than they." 

Claudia," he said gravely, after a long pause; 
believe me, I shall never urge upon you aught that 
I should condemn in those of whom you speak. 
You ask me which is right," he continued, " to deny 
life's best because of an arbitrary tradition, or to 
accept life's best, because it is the highest good? Be 
it so; if you leave me to decide, when the time has 
come, I will declare the path." 

" Mr. Fremont," she answered softly, " of one 
thing I am confident — ^you will declare no path that 
does not consist with honor." 

" But if I decide upon the path," he questioned, 
" you will listen when I call ? " 

" I have not said that I would come." 

" But you will listen ? " he persisted. 

The girl bent her head. " I will listen," she 
replied. 



CHAPTER XXIL 



SAPPERS AT WORK. 



Meanwhii^e, Fremont had begun to realize that 
forces were at work in the market inimic- 
al to his interests. Sunset had slowly 
sagged down to 79, rallied to 81, and 
down again to 80 — 79 — 78. His instructions 
were to buy if necessary 50,000 shares more 
for the pool — 5,000 every point down beginning 
with 79 — ^and to advise his following to sit tight and 
average on reactions, as they had secured control 
of the property and would soon begin dividends. 

During the first few days after the clash with 
Lamar, Fremont's attention to the market was 
somewhat perfunctory. To a man, the one incen- 
tive for great achievements is to win favor in the 
eyes of some woman whom he loves, or thinks he 
loves. But when he has gained her admiration or 
her love, whether she becomes his or whether he 
loses her, his ambition usually weakens, his per- 
ception becomes less clear, his energy and his en- 
deavors for business success less strenuous. Thus 
perhaps it was with Fremont. Previously, Claudia's 
influence had unknowingly spurred him on to 
greater eflforts. But now, though he did not neglect 
the work in front of him, his mind was no longer 
concentrated on the one thing — ^something else 
seemed to call his thoughts away. 
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In another week the financial horizon had become 
obscured with clouds. Call money had risen to 10 
and 12 per cent, and Sunset declined with the rest 
of the market, finally culminating in a sharp break 
to 71. The rebound which followed carried the 
price back to 77, and at last it rested near 75. Many 
of the eleventh-hour bulls were wiped out by the 
break, but Sam Sharp assured Fremont there was 
no cause for uneasiness. He pointed out that the 
banks would soon begin to import their fifty millions 
of gold. Then Sunset would boom, he said, along 
with the whole market, for a tremendous speculation 
was in sight for the rise, this winter. 

This sounded reasonable, but Fremont was 
troubled. Most of his clients had bought on a ten 
or fifteen point margin, and further declines, if such 
came, would force them to sell — a fact which Sharp 
well knew. He was bulling Sunset as enthusiastic- 
ally as ever, by his usual methods, setting forth that 
this was a natural reaction and furnished a splendid 
chance to buy cheaply, etc., etc. And the public, 
or most of them, believed what he said and acted in 
accordance therewith. For the public are ever ready 
to follow any leader whom they believe sincere, if 
he has once made good, and will stick to him far 
longer than common sense would dictate. And they 
remembered how marvellously correct Fremont's 
predictions had been theretofore — eight or ten 
points, moreover, was a very tempting reaction on 
which to buy. As a result, outsiders were steady 
purchasers, taking much more in the aggregate than 
they sold. But the agents of the inside clique were 
still ready with a constant supply. 

Up to this time, Fremont had no suspicion that 
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Sharp might be playing him false. It may be that 
old Sam's superior intellectual force enabled him to 
dominate the other, and to make him see things as 
he wanted him to see them. But was it any more 
strange that Fremont should trust the Sharps than 
that they should trust him? Their agreement was 
based on mutual confidence. To be sure, Sam had 
no intention, when the campaign began, to permit 
his partner to gain such unlimited power — that had 
come about through the continued opposition of in- 
siders and a combination of circumstances which 
could not have been foreseen — ^but even at that, it 
was remarkable for a man of Sam Sharp's shrewd- 
ness to have taken any chance of being drawn into 
a position from which he would have had much 
trouble to extricate himself, had his partner turned 
traitor. 

However, Fremont fully realized now that a hard 
fight was ahead, and he could not help picturing 
to himself how much safer and simpler it would be 
to close out his own stock, as he had a right to do, 
notify his clients that he had withdrawn from the 
deal, find some excuse to sever all connection with 
Sharp and leave the latter to fight it out alone. He 
would still have nearly a million dollars, and with 
Claudia what more could any man desire? For he 
felt that at this time Claudia was in the mood to 
listen to him, while she fancied she loved him, and 
could be bent to his will. But later, when Raymond 
returned — ? 

Tempting as these thoughts were of what still 
might be, if he acted with decision, Fremont did 
not seriously entertain them. He knew well that 
the world's code was every man for himself, but 
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what the world said and did concerned him little— 
what he valued was his own opinion, his self-respect. 
The Sharps had trusted him and relied on his honor 
— he would play the game in that spirit, and fight 
shoulder to shoulder with Sam ; together they could 
win, they must win. If the battle did go against 
them — well, he had gone into the deal prepared to 
take those chances. And he knew Sharp was not 
selling, for the supply of Sunset had been traced 
to Lamar's crowd. Nor was it his wish to trade 
upon Claudia's gratitude or to induce her to take a 
step which she might regret, nor to utilize Ray- 
mond's absence unfairly. She must be given time 
to study both her head and her heart. 

Nearly a fortnight went by without noteworthy 
developments. Then, one morning, Sunset, after 
a little preliminary strength brought about by the 
purchase of 10,000 shares for Sharp and 5,000 for 
Fremont, became very weak along with the general 
market, and declined further under heavy sales by 
Sly and Dan Lamar. Sam had given Fremont to 
understand that he would take all offerings around 
72, but Sam's orders suddenly stopped. His re- 
sponse to a 'phone from Fremont was to let the 
stock take care of itself for awhile and watch re- 
sults. The latter thereupon hurried over to Sharp's 
office, and emphasized the fact that unless vigorous 
support were accorded. Sunset would surely break 
70 that day. But Sam's answers continued ambig- 
uous and unsatisfactory. 

Fremont returned to the Exchange; he could do 
nothing except look on helplessly at the frantic 
crowd of brokers, while Sunset slowly declined — 72 
— 71 — 70 — 71 — 70, with countless intermediate 
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fluctuations. He observed the smooth Sly and the 
confident Lamar, and noted that young Sharp 
seemed very complacent for one whose father was 
long a quarter million shares in a falling market. 
Operators must conceal their real feelings, obvious- 
ly, but Fremont thought he discerned an uncon- 
scious gleam almost of satisfaction in Jim's eyes, 
that was not simulated. The possibility crossed his 
mind — suppose Sam had, in some as yet undis- 
covered way, unloaded, and had simply been using 
him to make a market for the stock? Fremont 
perspired as he realized his awful position if this 
were true. 

" Here, Brown," he said after a time, to a broker 
of his close acquaintance ; " sell 20,000 Sunset for 
my personal account — we can buy it back a couple 
6i points cheaper tomorrow. Distribute the orders 
discreetly; get the best figures you can and don't 
slaughter any. I'll go into the crowd and bid up 
the price. Understand ? " 

In the last hour the activity which resulted from 
this play, created additional excitement. Fremont, 
with an air of calm confidence, bought nearly 9,000 
iShares at an average price of 70%, while Brown 
sold all he could — something over 15,000 — at an 
average of 70. Sunset fell to 69, and closed with a 
feeble rally at a half. 

Fremont welcomed the sound of the gong at three 
o'clock, as a temporary respite to the torture which 
he was now beginning to feel in earnest. The day's 
break had doubtless eliminated many of his clients 
and following, but they could be reckoned on as 
still long of 150,000 shares, and he himself held 
nearly 40,000. What would become of all this 
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Stock if Sharp was playing him false? Visions of 
wholesale wreck rose up, and a dozen tormenting 
fancies paraded through his mind like ghosts. 

His first impulse was to rush over to Sam's office 
and charge him with treachery, but — how could he 
be sure? There was no actual proof whatever — 
only a suspicion, and even assuming its truth a 
quarrel at the present time would make matters 
worse and accelerate the decline. Fremont pro- 
ceeded slowly to the Sharp offices, collecting his 
thoughts as he went, and considering what was best 
to say, and what best to leave unsaid. 

'* As you are aware, Mr. Sharp," he began, when 
the veteran turned to him with a ready greeting, 
" the most of my customers have been carrying Sun- 
set on margin, and they are hit pretty hard; many 
were forced out today. Also I shall be obliged to 
let go some of my stock, to protect the rest, if the 
slump continues. You assured me that the price 
should be held above 70 in any case, that you would 
not sell a share, but on the contrary take 200,000 
more — or as much as was offered up to that quan- 
tity — and make the insiders pay a big price to get 
it back. On that assurance I have been working. 
Tell me, as man to man, are you indirectly selling 
Sunset? Rumors to that effect are flying around 
the Exchange." 

Sam, with an air of injured innocence and a touch 
of seeming anger, replied : 

" Your insinuations are uncalled-for and most 
unjust. I am buying Sunset, not selling. Our plan 
to take the balance of the clique's stock may be 
carried into execution yet, in the manner already 
discussed, but events have arisen which make some 
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change in my program imperative. You are surely 
aware that nothing must be done to antagonize the 
banks; where would I stand if they called my loans 
at a critical moment? Certain prominent bankers 
have intimated in an unmistakable way that, if I 
expect a continuance of their aid, I must not inter- 
fere while the accounts of weakly margined specu- 
lators are being wiped out/' 

"Why, I was under the impression that the 
financial end had all been provided for long ago. 
How about a time loan, which they could not call 
for six or nine months ? " 

Sharp frowned. " I too thought everything was 
straight," he said, " and in a sense it is. But the 
banks must be humored. The Harmon party have 
influence, and it is to that we owe this tight money 
scare. In fact the banks feared things were shap- 
ing themselves for a corner, and to avoid trouble 
in that direction — for other reasons as well — ^they 
have brought pressure on me to permit the clique to 
cover most of its short stock in the open market, 
around 70. Under the circumstances, I considered 
it more prudent to let them have their way, and I 
think you will admit, in the end, that I have acted 
wisely." 

He proceeded to a complex and most ambiguous 
explanation of possible future contingencies, to 
which Fremont listened attentively, but from which 
he derived little comfort. 

" It is very unfortunate for me," he commented 
in reply, " that you did not state earlier how mat- 
ters stood. The stock is down nearly fifteen points, 
and thousands of innocent people have been wiped 
out. My own capital is seriously crippled. The 
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public are losing faith in me. Your instructions 
were to bull Sunset even above 80, and all the way 
down. You maintained that ten point margins 
were ample. I followed those instructions implicit- 
ly, and as a result find myself in a most unenviable 
position. A month ago I pointed out to you that 
I was apprehensive over monetary conditions; but 
by your advice I held on, only to find that a large 
part of my paper profits have been swept away. 
Besides which, my business is ruined, and I am 
in daily receipt of insulting letters to the effect that 
I have delivered my clients and following into the 
hands of the enemy." 

" Well, sir! " said Sharp curtly. " And then? " 
" Well, that is past now, and assuming that you 
advised me in good faith I make no complaint ; but 
give me a chance to win back. My following, if 
nursed to life, can be of great benefit to you as well 
as to myself. Tell me, if you can and will, whether 
Sunset is bottom now, or likely to go much lower? 
When and from what figures will the next advance 
start, and how high do you expect to put the price? 
Or will Sunset in future be left to take care of it- 
self ? Tell me without circumlocution or evasion — 
if it will be prejudicial to your interests to have 
such advices made public,- give them to me for my 
own use alone." 

Sam Sharp eyed the other keenly. " I do tell you 
that Sunset will go very little lower," he said, 
frowning again. " The stock won't break 68 if I 
can help it. If small traders are cleaned out, it is 
their own fault for not putting up sufficient margin. 
I am not omnipotent, and you have been at the 
game long enough to know that the best of us are 
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liable to temporary reverses. Moreover, the shake- 
down is a good thing, in one sense, for it eliminates 
these cheap skates and puts the stock in a much 
stronger position. Investors have nothing to fear — 
they will get 100 at least, by holding. You need 
not worry; if we let the Harmon crowd cover, they 
will start dividends this winter. The sooner they 
cover, the sooner the price will go up. All you 
have to do is to sit tight, and we'll all make a lot 
of money. I haven't sold a share of mine — not a 
share — you are at liberty to announce that publicly." 

" Have you any objection to showing me how 
much stock is in your safe, and the documents per- 
taining to the balance hypothecated with the banks? 
Under the circumstances, this is not asking too 
much. I don't doubt your word, Mr. Sharp, but to 
see the certificates with my own eyes would give 
me a lot more heart in continuing to bull Sunset." 

Old Sam appeared to consider before answering. 

" It is a most impertinent request," he exclaimed 
at last with some heat. " You doubt me, and I 
allow no man to question my honor or dictate an 
enquiry. I'm not under any obligations to prove 
my statements to you. I didn't ask you to go into 
this deal — ^you were the one who wanted to come 
in. And Sunset's twenty points higher now than 
when the campaign began — so you've no kick com- 
ing. Sell out if you wish — I can't stop you, and 
Harmon will be delighted to get your stock, at a 
price. I tell you though, in all friendliness, that 
Sunset will never be so cheap again as it is to- 
morrow morning. Still," he added, with a slight 
sneer, " if you are losing sleep over it, you might 
see what's in the safe, at any rate." 
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Five minutes later, when the younger Sharp came 
in, certificates representing 100,000 shares of Sun- 
set, or ten million dollars at the par value, were 
spread upon the table. 

When Fremont returned to his own office. Miller 
was waiting to see him. " Is Sharp unloading? 
What does he say ? " the Doctor, much perturbed, 
hastened to enquire. 

" Sam claims he hasn't sold a share, and offers 
plausible explanations for today's break — ^says Sun- 
set will sell higher than ever after this flurry." 

" Do you believe him ? " 

" I don't know. From his remarks it appears that 
some of the big bankers have combined to stop 
our virtual corner, and have coerced Sharp into per- 
mitting this break to the end thatt the inside crowd 
can cover their short contracts in the open market." 

Miller pondered a few moments, and then said: 

" That sounds reasonable. But you get the brunt 
of it. When the public, and you, are frozen out, 
up will go the price again. I'll bet he has sold more 
stock than you have any idea of. They can put 
the price down another ten points if they want to, 
and confiscate every share and every dollar of yours 
and mine." 

" Yes, but they might over-reach themselves. 
Sharp claims that the price is bottom now, or will 
be in the morning. • He's just showed me 100,000 
shares — I've (^nly got his word for the rest, but up 
to the present I haven't been able to trace any sales 
to him. On the whole, I'm inclined to think that 
after some pressure at the opening tomorrow 
there'll be a pronounced upward rebound.'* 
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" You're probably right as to that last," observed 
Miller. " Outsiders have been so thoroughly purged 
of their stocks, and so many people are beginning 
to sell short to make up losses, that on technical 
grounds alone an advance is in order. I haven't 
much confidence in Sharp, but I suppose perforce 
we must follow him — he's been very right hereto- 
fore. There's one thing I don't like, though; out- 
side news has been too good, splendid crops, general 
business booming, not a cloud in the sky until this 
little money flurry arose, and the lambs flocking 
in to buy stocks. Brokers, newspapers, and most 
everybody, feel bullish as to the ultimate trend and 
regard the present slump merely as a reaction in a 
bull market. Bad signs these, very bad. However, 
I shall buy 2,000 shares around 69 to average; it's 
a good gamble, and my only chance to pull out 
anywhere near whole. You ought to take on 5,000 
or 10,000 yourself — ^you're right there on the spot 
and can judge when liquidation has spent its force." 

" Perhaps I shall — we will see," answered Fre- 
mont ; and he added, after a pause, " whether I am 
courageous or foolhardy will depend upon the 
result." 

" Oh, sure. In everything the adjective depends 
upon success or failure. Well, maybe it's on our 
merits when we fail, but there's a good deal of luck 
about success." 

" Yes, to some extent, but the best player wins 
out in the long run," ruminated the younger man. 
" We all of us get our opportunities, but how few 
of us are able to make good. It is infinitely easier 
to force an opportunity than to make the proper use 
of it when the opportunity comes. Does it pay 
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to sit in this Wall Street game?" he continued, 
abruptly changing the thread. " We dream of being 
millionaries, and fear to wake up beggars. We go 
through the hell of suspense and doubt, of alternat- 
ing hopes and terrors — we're in it at this moment. 
The money gained is bought too dearly — and if one 
loses? Wall Street regards the country folk, the 
men who do honest work, as ' suckers,' but are not 
we, the parasites, the real suckers ? " 

" Well, for that matter, is there anything in life 
which really pays? But if a man's mind is active, 
he must hustle at something to be content, he must 
have some purpose, however useless, or he's miser- 
able. When one sees things so plainly that he loses 
his illusions and begins to ask himself ' what's the 
use?' even to being alive, he's most unfortunate — 
for there's only one answer. Why, the value of 
life itself to most people, is only an illusion — what 
a mystery it is that even when the illusions 
disappear, we still cling to it." 

" That's because of the element of uncertainty, 
perhaps, and the gambling instinct of all men, which 
makes us willing to take a chance on tomorrow. 
Oh, yes, as you say, Doctor, the mo&t of life's just 
chasing shadows. But," he continued slowly, think- 
ing of Claudia, " there are some things which are 
really worth while." 

" Many things, Prank, for a man of your age and 
talents, and the principal one at present is to save 
ourselves in Sunset. I suppose Lamar is crowing 
over the turn of events? " 

Fremont's face darkened. " Yes," he said ; " and 
more than that. We meet occasionally in the course 
of business, and not only does he never miss a 
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chance to throw out some jibe about the market, 
but he's actually making covert threats in regard 
to the forgotten Treheme case. It's not his words 
so much as what he'd have me infer was behind 
them. Lamar's a bit of a boaster, we all know, but 
he certainly seems to have acquired some surprising 
information about things that would connect me 
with the affair." 

" That's unpleasant," commented Miller, looking 
interested. " But are you sure it isn't all bluff ? " 

" Part of it, no doubt, but not all. A few days 
ago my apartments were gone through secretly; 
nothing abstracted, everything in its place — ^the job 
so well done that I could hardly be sure of it my- 
self — ^the work of detectives, and clever ones too. 
Taken in connection with Lamar's attitude I 
assumed they were after incriminating evidence — a 
fool's errand, but it's all infernally annoying just 
the same." 

" By Jove, I should say so ! He must have it in 
for you pretty strong. But where did he get his 
knowledge? That's something that it might pay 
you to ponder over." 

" I've been doing just that," resumed Fremont 
musingly. " Lamar couldn't have had a hand in it 
himself, yet he knows more than the police ever 
discovered. He's very thick with Mrs. Sharp, and 
there were rumors about her and Treherne. Could 
she have given him any points ? But how on earth 
did she know these things herself? And yet, there's 
no other source. My wife has never opened her 
mouth, I'll swear ; and Mrs. Treherne knew nothing. 
I won't say what I'm beginning to suspect, for 
there's not a particle of evidence to back it up — 
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Fm just guessing at possibilities, that's all. But 
why should she tell Lamar anything about it ? And 
did Sam Sharp know ? " 

The Doctor whistled softly. "I follow your 
drift," he said, " and by the gods I believe you are 
on the right track. It's a plausible theory, at any 
rate. Blackmail, and a fear of her husband finding 
out, may have supplied the motive. A hired thug 
could have been there to help the amiable lady. I 
can see plainly enough now why the official inves- 
tigation was stopped." 

Fremont glanced at the other peculiarly, and 
observed : 

" Well, Lamar has unwittingly given me an idea 
to work on, but that's about all. If the lady was 
there, you may be sure she didn't have any wit- 



nesses." 
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Why, it looks to me like a clear case," rejoined 
Miller. " The old man doubtless told his spouse 
that you had commented on the too friendly rela- 
tions between her and Lamar, added to what you 
said, maybe, and it has antagonized her. So she 
gave Lamar a few hot shots to fire in your direction, 
as a warning that you had better keep out of their 
affairs. But it's quite certain that if this woman had 
any hand in Treherne's murder, she's no more 
anxious than you to have the case dug up." 

" That's true enough, and I shall not alarm my- 
self needlessly. But if this murder business should 
be revived, my enemies will find that they've a fight 
. on their hands, all right. I'll not run away again. 
However, there's no use to dwell on this subject — 
Sunset's the thing now." 
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After Miller had gone, Fremont dictated a 
lengthy announcement for the morning papers, as 
convincing as he could make it, to the effect that 
the present slump of Sunset was nothing more than 
a shake-out or raid engineered by insiders, to enable 
them to secure desired stock cheaply; and that 
holders should not allow themselves to be frightened 
into letting go, but should instead buy more 
immediately, as the advance was about to be resumed 
— and so forth. But Fremont had begun to lose 
caste, and furthermore his following was sadly 
crippled through the loss of funds, hence his argu- 
ments were not sufficient to check the flood of 
liquidation which appeared at the opening next 
day. The collapse of Sunset seemed impending 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

FREMONT AWAKENS TO DANGER. 

The financial inspiration of Sam Sharp, and his 
manipulative wizardry, were clearly evidenced by 
the rally of Sunset the day following his talk with 
Fremont. The stock opened wide at 69 to 681/^, 
touched 68, and contrary to general expectations 
closed strong, at 71^, with the bears perplexed and 
ready to turn their position on a further advance. 
When next day the rally continued, carrying the 
price up to 74, Fremont felt the wave of confidence 
faintly revived by his interview with Sharp, flow 
in greater tide. Even when two days later Sun- 
set had sagged back to 72, no premonition of actual 
peril came over him, until in the course of trading 
he was suddenly called to the telephone, and 
Claudia's voice said — 

" Mr. Fremont, somebody has just rung up and 
told me to give you this message — * 450,000, Sep- 
tember first ' — said it was very important and you 
would understand. He wouldn't leave his name." 

Fremont did understand, but it took him more 
than a moment to grasp its full significance. This 
was underground information which his agent had 
been seeking by devious methods for weeks — how 
much real stock the Harmon party held — and 
apparently he had learned that they owned 450,000 
shares on September 1st. That waa the time when 
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Sunset was selling above 80, before it reached 83, 
and at a period when the insiders could not possibly 
have had more than half of the Trust's stock 
remaining. There was only one explanation, that 
Sam Sharp had sold out privately to the inside 
clique, and Fremont saw at last that he was being 
used simply to make a market for the stock. This 
accounted for the inexhaustible supply; they had 
Sharp's stuff as well as their own! Some of La- 
mar's threats were beginning to assume palpable 
form. 

The erstwhile leader of the Sunset forces felt 
faint as a true realization of the case impelled it- 
self upon him. Before, he had but dimly sus- 
pected trouble ; now, he feared the worst. Rousing 
himself from the numb horror of the picture he saw 
ahead, the doom of all his hopes, he tried to think 
what it was best to do. If in the absence of buyers 
he notified his following to close out, it might pre- 
cipitate a panic, and they would be the sufferers; 
he could not even sell his own stock on a weak 
market. However, he thought, the clique having 
taken over Sharp's line of Sunset, they doubtless 
had more stock to get rid of and perforce must 
support the price around or above 70 until this was 
done. 

Fremont slowly made his way towards the Sun- 
set post. The price was down to 71, and most of 
the buyers had turned sellers. Just then, he felt a 
touch on his arm; and turning, saw that Brown, a 
friendly broker, had something to say. Another 
shock was in store for him. 

" Half a word with you — ^between ourselves — 
Fremont," began the other. " I think there's some- 
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thing doing. Not five minutes ago Jim Sharp was 
in earnest conversation with a group of brokers" 
- — he mentioned their names — " and as I passed, I 
caught the word ' Sunset.' He was giving orders 
of some kind, I'm sure. So keep your eyes open." 

It was not many minutes thereafter when young 
Sharp commenced ostentatiously to buy Sunset, or 
pretending to buy, while the other brokers whom 
Brown had named were selling. Fremont realized 
now, when too late, that immediately after Lamar's 
unsuccessful visit to his office negotiations had been 
opened with Sam Sharp, and some kind of a deal 
effected, but this indirect selling by Jim further 
complicated matters. Had Fremont known the 
exact arrangements which were made, everything 
would have been clear. The clique took Sam's 
personal holdings at the market price, 80 ; the latter 
agreeing to keep the pool shares tied up until the 
time limit and then to turn these over to the individ- 
ual members of the pool. The Harmon crowd 
thereupon proceeded to feed out stock as rapidly as 
practicable, knowing that after the shares had been 
distributed to the public they could in due course 
repurchase the same at their own price, say around 
50; and calculating, by the way, to saddle their 
present loss on the real shareholders. Both sides 
had agreed to support the market while the distribu- 
tion went on. Sharp bought stock through Fremont 
and passed it along to the clique to be resold by 
them, after juggling the numbers of the certificates 
so that they could not be traced. 

But the opportunity to turn a trick by breaking 
faith with his new associates was too good for 
Sam to let go by for long. Soon he began to sell 
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short, though with the utmost secrecy, and in small 
lots that would furnish no clue nor arouse suspic- 
ion; while at the same time buying openly for the 
pool, which, along with Fremont, was to be 
sacrificed. Sam justified all this by what he con- 
sidered a business axiom : " When duty and self- 
interest conflict, duty must go to the wall." The 
100,000 shares which he had showed Fremont was 
stock belonging to the pool ; these shares were, upon 
occasion, kept in his safe for display purposes. 

The sight of Jim Sharp's brokers selling brought 
home to Fremont's mind with added force the 
conviction that Sam was playing him false. Prob- 
ably the best thing for him to have done would have 
been to get out of all his own stock that he could, 
then and there, at any price. However, Sunset was 
close to 70 now, with very few bona-fide buyers; 
call loans had run up to ten per cent., and sentiment 
had changed completely since the morning. Be- 
sides, Fremont's mind was a little out of balance — 
almost every Wall Streeter seems to become mental- 
ly deranged at times. At any rate he was angry 
and desperate, and after a hurried visit to his own 
office to prepare himself for possible contingencies, 
he hustled over to see Sam Sharp and to insist on 
some sort of an accounting. 

He found the old man alone with the ticker and 
his telephones. Fremont told him in a few forcible 
words that he had learned how things were, what 
he thought, and of the agreement between them, 
and demanded to know what he was going to do. 

Sharp regarded his excited caller rather contempt- 
uously. 
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"What do you expect?" he enquired, in a half 
satirical way. " Haven't you been at this game 
long enough to know that it's every man for him- 
self? We've paid your commissions, two dollars 
odd for each hundred shares, and we put the stock 
up to 83. You could have taken your profits then, 
or can now ; if you got loaded at the top that's your 
own lookout. Your customers were thrown down, 
you say ? Well, that's between you and them. 

" You were trying to keep faith with all parties? 
Say, this isn't any Sunday School. But for all that, 
you would have turned the trick on us in a minute 
if you'd known how. And suppose I have trimmed 
you — what are you going to do about it ? " he added 
with a sneer. "If you're practical, you'll take this 
bit of advice — get your hands on all the ready cash 
you can reach, and lay down on your customers. 
It's done every day." 

Sam Sharp little realized the danger he was in 
at that moment, as he turned toward the ticker and 
indicated that the interview was closed. " Ah, Sun- 
set's broken 70," he observed, half aloud. An 
instant later Sam heard a click, and turned again 
to find himself staring into the muzzle of a revolver; 
behind it he could see Fremont, his face white and 
determined. 

" You've ruined me. Sharp," the other began 
quietly, but with a strident undertone and a gesture 
that commanded attention ; " and even your blunted 
conscience, if you have a conscience, cannot escape 
some sense of shame when you think of your own 
dirty trickery — of how you, the meanest of financial 
assassins, stabbed your partner in the back while he 
was sleeping, and robbed him of both his money 
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and his good name. I lack the wit and words to 
tell you what a contemptible person you are — 
scarcely a degraded sot but would scorn to take your 
hands in friendship if he knew the filth that clings 
to them, or who would not despise as a lower being 
than himself a creature so destitute of honor, 
cleanness and fair play. Nay, no maggot, fattening 
on decaying flesh, should be held lower in the scale 
of creation, or has less right to self respect, than 
you. Stop that," he continued menacingly, as 
Sharp's hand strayed toward an electric button; 
" on any alarm or interruption Til shoot, you first, 
and then myself." 

Sam had been disposed to laugh in the other's 
face and dare him, though the words grated some- 
what, but he saw that Fremont was in earnest and 
that he must temporize, even if with a bad grace. 

" Well, have you finished your language slam- 
ming?" he asked with a sneer, and added sulkily, 
" What do you want ? " 

Fremont backed towards the door and snapped 
the lock. 

" None of that," he cried sharply, as Sam was 
about to open a drawer wherein lay his own pistol ; 
" I used to be a pretty good shot. If anybody tries 
to enter tell them you're engaged and must not be 
disturbed. Now, ring up Jim and instruct him to 
sell no more Sunset but to distribute buying orders 
instead, for 50,000 shares, and to lose no time as 
it's important — that a new deal is on and you want 
Sunset above 75 before the close." 

Sharp glared rebelliously at the other, and did 
some hard thinking fast. He could see that it was 
no time for trifling, so after a moment's hesitation 
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'Distribute buying orders for fojooo shares— a new deal is on." 
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he picked up the receiver. Perhaps Fremont guessed 
what was passing in his mind, for he warned : 

" Don't try any monkey tricks. I mean business, 
and unless the stock begins to come out on the tape 
within ten minutes at advancing prices on heavy 
volumes, there'll be trouble." 

Sam gave the required instructions, or at least 
appeared to do so. He was in a tight place, and 
knew it. But he had already decided on a course 
that might extricate him from the difficulty. 

" Now be kind enough to step over to that side 
of the room. I don't want you to oblige me to kill 
you, and there's no telling what you may attempt at 
that desk. I'll just take charge of this revolver," 
Fremont added, removing Sam's weapon from the 
drawer ; ** to prevent possible accidents, as we're 
going to spend some little time together and I want 
one eye for the tape. Another thing; if Jim should 
come over to enquire more fully about those buy- 
ing orders, I'll have to let him in. But there'll be 
a gun ready at hand in each side pocket, and if he 
gets wise to the situation he'll be the first to go 
down and you'll follow. So it'll be up to you to 
hustle him back to the floor and avoid any explan- 
ation until the market's closed." 

At that moment the telephone bell rang. 

" Answer it," commanded Fremont. " And mind 
— straight goods. Confirm the order. One crooked 
word, and it'll be the last you ever utter." 

As he anticipated, the call was from Jim Sharp: 
who reported that the orders had been distributed, 
and asked if there were any further instructions. 
The stock, he said, was above 70; was there any 
limit as to the price, or must he buy at the market? 
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Sam glanced out of the corner of his eye at Fre- 
mont, but there was a hard set look on the latter's 
face that he was too good a judge of men to mis- 
understand. 

" Buy us 50,000 at the market," said he over the 
phone ; " no further instructions unless I ring you 
up." And then he added, in response to a prompt- 
ing, " I've been commissioned to put the stock to 75 
today." 

" The tape ought to show results before long," 
remarked Fremont. " Step aside from that desk 
again, please. Ah, here's a string of Sunset, and 
up to 71 — one and a quarter." 

" You're only making a market for Harmon to 
unload on at my expense," retorted Sharp angrily; 
" you'll do yourself no good." 

This last was said to draw Fremont out. Sam 
feared he had, previous to his visit, placed orders to 
sell at a given price. The other thought a moment. 

" You had best phone Harmon's office," he said, 
" that if they'll keep their hands off for two or 
three days, you'll run Sunset up to 75 before the 
close, and to 80 tomorrow. Give them whatever 
plausible yarn you choose. I believe, though, that 
they'd wait anyhow for this unexpected buying to 
run its course, to get a better level to sell from. 
But here, talk to them." 

Sharp did this willingly enough; then, for the 
next few minutes, there was very little said. Fre- 
mont also began to think hard. He had gone to his 
own office for the pistol with rather an indefinite 
purpose in view ; a mad impulse had 5eized him, and 
then, later, a vague idea that by forcing Sharp to 
buy an unlimited quantity of stock the price would 
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advance sufficiently to enable himself and his fol- 
lowing to get out with little or no loss. Sam's 
taunts had goaded him almost beyond endurance, 
but there was a very immature plan of action in his 
mind when he compelled the elder man to give the 
order to buy, and he saw now how many stumbling 
blocks were in the way of deriving any practical 
benefit out of it all. 

If there were only some method by which he 
could get over to the Exchange and sell, or have 
someone else sell for him, while Sharp's forced 
buying continued! If he could only communicate 
with his friend Brown. But he did not dare to 
leave Sharp for a second, and to phone direct to 
the floor from Sam's office was out of the question 
— the message would be intercepted at the other end. 

Fremont went over to the general telephone and 
got a connection with his own office. A minute 
later he was talking to Claudia, though his eyes were 
still fixed on Sharp, and the revolver ready for use. 
" Get hold of Brown at once," he said. " I'll ring 
you up again in fifteen minutes, which will allow 
him time to be there — say at quarter past two— and 
ni talk with him over the phone. Make him wait 
in my office. This is urgent." 

Fremont did not dare to have Brown call or 
telephone direct to Sharp's office; the other was 
the only safe expedient. But he hardly counted on 
the intolerate suspense of that fifteen minutes wait. 
While there had been action the tensity of the 
excitement had borne him on, but now the minutes 
dragged a leaden- footed pace. Not that Fremont 
could afford to relax his vigilance, even for a mom- 
ent — he knew his enemy too well for that — and t^je 
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endeavor to keep Sharp covered, and at the same 
time to watch the tape, gave ample opportunity for 
alertness. But it was a racking, passive alertness, 
and so highly wrought were his nerves that he 
almost leaped when Sharp spoke suddenly. 

" What in Hell do you think is going to be the 
end of all this? You, with a murder charge still 
hanging over your head, parading around with a 
pistol ! " 

" ril qualify for another charge," answered Fre- 
mont grimly, " if Jim doesn't obey orders. And 
this time Til have the game as well as the name." 

" No need to qualify for any more. The one 
youVe got may yet land you far enough." 

" So your wife has intimated to me, through her 
good friend Lamar," retorted Fremont, stung by 
Sharp's blustering manner. " But wouldn't it be 
well to look a little nearer home? " 

This reply was unexpected, but Sharp said con- 
temptuously. 

What bluff are you trying to ring now?" 
No bluff at all " — Fremont dropped the tape 
and steadied his aim — " there was a woman in 
Treherne's room that night, after I left him. That 
woman did the killing." 

"Well?" interjected Sharp. 

" That woman was your wife I " 

If Fremont expected to see old Sam wilt, he was 
disappointed. Sharp laughed composedly, actually 
laughed. 

" You don't tell me ! " he exclaimed satirically. 
" But I'm afraid you've got the facts mixed. Why, 
you fool," he continued with more emphasis, " I 
could have put the noose around your neck any time 
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this last year, and I can now. Fm not the only 
one in the secret, either." 

The crafty manipulator had succeeded in distract- 
ing Fremont's attention from the market, but he 
thought it prudent to add the last remark. Before 
the other had time to reply there came a vigorous 
rapping at the door. Someone wanted to see the 
magnate, but the latter, under persuasion by the 
pistol, called out that he must not be interrupted on 
any pretext until after three o'clock. 

The incident brought Fremont back to the sub- 
ject in hand, which, during the brief exchange of 
hostilities regarding the murder question, had been 
half forgotten. He picked up a few feet of the 
tape, sliding it through the fingers of his left hand, 
but keeping his man covered with the right. 

" Quite a bull market in Sunset,'' he observed 
cheerily; "here's a block of it, 73y2y %, %, %, 
%, % — there's 74. Five points up in forty min- 
utes. Jim is doing well." 

A torrent of profanity burst from Sharp's lips, 
and the veins on his forehead stood out, but 
Fremont, recalled to the exigencies of the situation, 
was too strong a menace. 

" Don't be rash, I beg of you," rejoined the latter 
coolly. " I'm playing a 100 to one shot and won't 
stop at trifles. If I don't make the riffle we'll go 
down together.'* 

In spite of his nerve, Sam felt distinctly 
uncomfortable. 

At one minute to the quarter, Fremont started 
to ring up Claudia. Just then the tinkle of the floor 
telephone sounded. " If that's Jim," he hastened 
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to say, " tell him to buy 50,000 more, to take all 
that's offered up to 75, but he needn't bid for it. 
No fooling, mind." 

Jim Sharp communicated the facts that some 
40,000 shares had been bought at an average of 
around 72, and that the selling was scattered. 

" Buy me another 50,000 at a limit of 75 — ^buy 
me all that's offered below 75. If you detect any 
Harmon selling, report at once," said Sam over the 
wire. A pause, and there was anger in his tones as 
he resumed : " Don't you understand my wishes ? 
Where are your wits? Listen. Buy me all that's 
offered up to 75," and hung up the receiver before 
his son could reply. 

There was nothing in this to arouse Fremont's 
suspicions; but if Jim Sharp had been as bright as 
his father he would have smelt something wrong 
even in the old man's first order. This time it was 
made plainer, and deftly done. 

Some little delay occurred before Fremont could 
get his own office on the wire, but presently he was 
talking to Brown. 

" Look alive about this. Brown," he began. " I 
want you to sell fifty — ." He stopped short at the 
sound of a key entering the lock, and added hastily 
— " hold the wire." The matter-of-fact way in 
which the newcomer essayed to open the door, gave 
evidence of Jim Sharp. 

Sam regarded the interruption with a mixed feel- 
ing of triumph and anxiety. "You needn't fear," 
he said quickly to Fremont ; " we'll keep Jim out of 
this scrap." 

Fremont did not welcome the other's advent, but 
to refuse him entrance would never have done. He 
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slipped his right hand, with what it held, into the 
loose side-pocket of his coat, and Sam knew that it 
would be unsafe to trifle. 

Young Sharp looked surprised on observing his 
father's visitor, but made no comment as to his 
presence. The dialogue which followed was very 
brief. 

" I reported what we have done, dad, over the 
phone," he said, "but thought best to run in and 
make sure there was no mistake about the orders. 
Our men on the floor are looking out for every- 
thing while Tm away." 

" I spoke plainly enough, Jim. * Buy us 50,000 
Sunset.' And then later, ' buy me 50,000 more.' 
I've no change to make in those orders — couldn't 
you understand them ? " Sam shot a significant 
glance at his son, but there was nothing to tell 
Fremont what the look was meant to convey. Nor 
did young Sharp see clearly; he knew his father 
had signalled him, however, and he was groping 
for the key. 

" Sure, I understood ; 100,000 is a big contract 
though," he ventured, to gain time. " I wanted 
to say also, that there's been no Harmon selling on 
the advance." 

" A big contract, eh ? " exclaimed Sam petulantly, 
annoyed that his son was so slow to grasp. " Why, 
you handled more Thirteenth Avenue than that, one 
afternoon." 

A flash of intelligence at last diffused Jim's mind ; 
he blinked his eyelids rapidly, and Sam perceived 
that now the boy knew what was required. 

" Go back to the floor and get busy, son," the old 
man continued. " Buy me all the Sunset that's 
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offered up to 75," with ever so slight an emphasis 
on the word 'me.' 

Fremont meanwhile had a sense that Sharp was 
trying to convey to his son some knowledge of the 
true position, but he was unable to discern the 
false note in Sam's remarks, and the subtilty of the 
reference to Thirteenth Avenue stock was lost on 
him. The relevancy of the remark was that during 
a notorious manipulation of that stock, wherein the 
Sharps had ruined the largest shareholder, it had 
been found desirable to devise a secret code to be 
used between father and son when this real owner 
of the stock was present — to the end that they might 
mislead him by pretending to do as he directed, 
while in reality doing the opposite. * Buy us 10,000 ' 
meant buy and sell an equal amount. * Buy me 
10,000' — or any other quantity — ^meant sell. And 
so on. When Sam really wanted the stock bought, 
he would omit the pronoun. 

This code had not been used since, and had passed 
entirely out of young Sharp's mind. It promptly 
recurred to Sam, however, as a way to circumvent 
Fremont, and he succeeded at last in awakening his 
son's memory. Jim left the office knowing that he 
had 50,000 shares of Sunset to sell in a hurry, and 
that for some unknown reason the third party 
present was being led to believe they were buying 
in earnest. 

Fremont was unaware of the details concerning 
Sharp's connection with Thirteenth Avenue, and the 
peculiar use of the pronoun escaped him. It did 
surprise him a little that Sam followed his com- 
mands so unreservedly, but there was no time now 
to think over the why and wherefore. Immediately 
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Jim had gone and the door secured against 
intruders, he hastened to the phone, first noting that 
sales of Sunset were being recorded around 741/^ to 
%. Sam would hear what he was going to say, 
but it could not be helped. 

"Hello, Brown," he began again; "that you? 
I'm Fremont. Sorry to have kept you waiting — 
Fm at an important conference and can't get away. 
You know my voice? All right. Sell for me 
50,000 Sunset, anywhere above 73, but get as near 
75 as you can. Don't press it for sale and break 
the market — ^just quietly accept all bids. But sell — 
73 or better. You've less than half an hour, so 
don't lose a minute." 

Old Sharp was meanwhile growing restive; he 
did not relish this selling order, and only the ever- 
ready pistol of the other kept him from open 
rebellion. Suppose his son made some error, Fre- 
mont though outwitted might still score! Besides, 
Sam chafed at the restraint — his pride suffered at 
being under the domination of this man, a weak 
vacillator of such inferior clay to himself. 

Fremont silently withdrew the cartridges from 
Sharp's revolver and laid the weapon on his desk. 
Then, with one eye on the tape, he awaited develop- 
ments. 

" Five thousand Sunset at 74," he read, a couple 
of minutes later, and muttered to himself: 
" Brown's beginning to get the stuff off ; he's been 
wonderfully quick, too. 1000 at %» 200 at 74, 
1500 at %, 4000 at i/g,— 3/g_i^, 2000 at 73. Good 
Lord, what's he throwing it at them like that for — 
he's slaughtering the market. 200 at 72%, 1000 
at %, 1000 at %» 2000 at 73, 1800 at %' Hell, 
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there's somebody else standing from under, sure 
as you live. Brown wouldn't hammer the price like 
that. Down to 72^ now — and back to %. Our 
limit is 73 — he won't be able to sell after all — ^that 
infernal Harmon-Lamar push have taken away his 
market, and I'm up against it and helpless. I can't 
get Brown on the phone again or I'd tell him to sell 
at any price. The stock sticks under 73, and there's 
only fifteen minutes till closing time. Something's 
got to be done and done quick, but what will work ?" 

Fremont was laboring under fierce excitement. 
Beads of perspiration glistened on his forehead. 

" Sharp," he cried, " I'm not going to fail now, 
or by God I'll pull you down with me. There's a 
screw loose somewhere and I half suspect you — 
phone Jim he must put Sunset above 74 and keep 
it there at any cost until the close — tell him it's no 
bluff, that you're serious. Do that, and I'll go." 

Sam's patience had almost reached the point of 
exhaustion, but knowing that his son would ignore 
the message, he obeyed. When he put aside the 
instrument, the other proceeded rapidly to cut the 
wires of that and all the ' phones in the room. 
Fremont felt the fight was going against him and 
that he must get over to the floor himself. 

" It'll take the old man five minutes at least to 
connect with Jim," he thought, " and I'll be doing 
business in three or less. We'll see who can sell 
the fastest — I've got ten mmutes." 

Motioning Sharp away by a movement of tne 
pislol, Fremont opened the door, slipped through 
and latched it behind him; he nodded to Sam's 
man Renny, who was waiting outside, and made 
a dash for the elevator. This Renny was the 
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financier's special bodyguard; an ex-prize-fighter, 
mentally bright as well as of great physical prow- 
ess, a man who could think and act promptly in an 
emergency. When his master told him to do a 
thing, he did it. 

The door had scarcely closed, and Fremont was 
turning the corner of the corridor, when Sam flung 
it open and was face to face with Renny. 

' Stop him,'' said the old manipulator excitedly ; 
" he's robbed me — don't let him get out of the 
building — stop him at all costs." 

Fremont had to wait some seconds for the de- 
scending elevator. As the car stopped and he was 
about to enter, running footsteps were heard 
approaching, and another man bolted in after him 
before the gate could slam. The car resumed its 
descent, and Renny, who had got aboard just in 
time, undertook to carry out his master's instruc- 
tions. In the lobby below the pair grappled. An 
officer intervened and a crowd gathered. Then 
came inevitable talk and explanations, while the 
minutes flew by, and the upshot was that Fremont 
did not reach the Exchange prior to the closing 
hour of three. Sam Sharp had triumphed again. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



MARITAI^ INI^EUCITIES. 

If Fremont imagined that Sam Sharp was in 
ignorance of the peccadilloes of his million dollar 
beauty, he was very far astray. Indeed, the old 
financier knew full well of his wife's infidelities but, 
like many other men similarly situated, he saw no 
better course than to put up with them and bide 
his time, since to have made the affairs public would 
not have conduced to his own domestic happiness, 
and would, moreover, bring much objectionable 
notoriety and place him in a somewhat ridiculous 
light. 

As it chanced, on the evening of the day when 
Fremont threatened him Sam Sharp dined alone 
with his wife, which was rather unusual, as Mrs. 
Sharp entertained largely and Sam enjoyed his 
reputation of munificence in being a lavish host. 
However, this evening they were alone; she had 
come down to dinner wearing one of her finest 
gowns, expecting to attend a reception later, and her 
style of beauty lent itself well to the square decol- 
lete and the rich material. During the course of 
the dinner, conversation passed in casual channels 
— various functions and current society gossip 
forming the staple of the talk — but when Mrs. 
Sharp rose to leave the table, Sam said quietly, as 
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he settled back in an easy-chair for his after-dinner 
cigar, 

" Clara, there's a matter on which I want to 
speak with you for a few minutes tonight before 
you go out, either here now, or in the drawing room 
in half an hour. You are in no hurry, I know." 

Clara Sharp looked a little surprised, but readily 
acquiesced. Sinking into a chair near Sam, she 
intimated that he could proceed. Coffee having 
been brought, and the servants dismissed, the old 
man began to speak, slowly and but half aloud, as 
though soliloquizing to himself, while watching the 
smoke curl up from his cigar. 

" It is strange," he said, " that women so often 
do not seem to possess any sense of honor in the 
married state. In business, a man will deliver the 
goods chosen and paid for, but some women are 
willing to sell their charms as property over and 
over again if so be that any profit can accrue, 
whether that profit be pecuniary or sentimental. I 
never have had the foolish idea that a woman was 
impeccable, but I did think the price I paid was 
large enough to entitle me to a reservation of my 
wife's favors." 

"If you are going to harp on that subject again, 
ril not stop to listen," she sneered, and added in- 
elegantly, " Oh, you make me tired, talking about 
honor, and thinking that your dirty dollars have 
bought me, mind, body and soul. You get what you 
paid for and are still dissatisfied. Is there anything 
else to discuss? " 

" Yes," replied Sam without preamble, " that 
Treherne business. What on earth possessed you 
to open it up again? " 
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" I haven't. But anyway, what harm could it 
dor 

" What harm? Don't you realize how ugly things 
would be if the matter was threshed out and your 
name appeared?" 

" My name wouldn't appear, and all the odium 
would fall on Fremont." 

" Don't be too sure. Suppose an investigation 
brought out the facts you told me a year ago, how 
that you went to Treherne's room after midnight 
to secure your own compromising letters, and found 
him murdered. Wouldn't that make a nice story 
for the newspapers?" 

" Well, assuming Fremont killed him, even if I 
was there later it wouldn't alter that fact. What is 
more, supposing he could prove I was there, which 
he couldn't, it would only make another witness 
against him." 

" No, I don't see how he could prove it," observed 
Sam reflectively; " for the only clue was the knife 
which you were so careless as to leave behind, and 
which since I had abstracted from the police. But 
just think how the yellow press would gloat over 
such a story." 

" But they couldn't get hold of it. How is any- 
one to know, or even guess, that I went there after 
letters ?" 

" Do you suppose Fremont hasn't been puzzling 
over the case? When he heard of those rugs 
thrown on Treherne, and of the knife with no blood 
spattered upon it, which proved it had been dropped 
subsequently to the killing, he knew that somebody 
had visited the scene after his departure and before 
the arrival of the police, and grasped that it might 
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be possible to involve that person into the appear- 
ance of having had a hand in the crime. Doubtless 
this influenced him to return from Europe, and so 
far events prove that his position was well taken." 

"But Fremont can't know anything about me, 
and he doesn't know anything." 

" Probably not, but he can suspect. I should 
have thought your common sense, Clara, would have 
shown you the folly of bringing up the case. It 
appears that Lamar is busy stirring the mess as 
much as he can, and where did Lamar get hold of 
it? Fremont's not entirely a fool, and he reaches 
the conclusion that Lamar got his information from 
you." 

" I don't see what should make him think so." 

Sharp paid no attention to this remark, and went 
on: 

" I stopped the enquiry once, that is when I 
recognized the knife as yours and before I spoke to 
you about the case, thinking that it might have 
been you, indeed, who killed Treherne, and that in 
any event you had better be kept out of the scandal. 
But now I'm through. I'll take no further steps to 
gag any investigation, and if you get mixed up in 
one the fault will be your own. As to Fremont, 
I'll stand between him and the law no longer — ^he 
must look after himself. He's a dangerous man, 
half an anarchist at heart; there seems little doubt 
that he killed Treherne, and he might kill someone 
else, so let events take their course. That's my 
position in the premises." 

Clara Sharp glared at the speaker during this 
discourse, and her lips parted once or twice as 
though to interrupt. But she deemed it prudent to 
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restrain herself, and with an effort did so, remaining 
silent. After a pause Sam asked abruptly, 

"Why did you compromise yourself with La- 
mar ? " 

This cool and unexpected query, lending no 
opportunity for counter attack, affording no loop- 
hole for defense, yet so clearly within her hus- 
band's rights, nonplussed the woman. She sat 
dumbly, waiting for him to continue until she could 
either burst into tears or display a fine show of 
indignation, as seemed best. But Sam, having said 
all that he desired to say at the moment, merely 
reached for his coffee and awaited his wife's reply. 
Mrs. Sharp was a good tactician, and saw that the 
only exit was to turn the attack by accusing Sam 
of listening to gossip. So she answered haughtily, 

" I suppose Fremont put that idea into your 
head." 

" I have my own ways of learning these things 
without Fremont's help," he remarked, and added 
tauntingly, " I was wondering why you did it. Was 
not the price I gave for you big enough — does he 
pay as much? Or was it mere licentiousness? It 
wasn't love, I know, for you're incapable of any 
fine feeling." 

Sam's words and tone were galling in the extreme 
to Mrs. Sharp, who with the characteristic devious- 
ness of her class was accustomed to regard her own 
frailties in a glozing terminology, which veiled in 
a mist of fine phrases the reality of her motives or 
impulses. She flushed hotly, and was about to make 
a biting reply of a personal nature, prepared to 
follow it up with an expounding of the moral rights 
of emancipated woman. But she perceived that 
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Sam, cool as an icicle himself, was trying to provoke 
her into an argument and an ebullition of temper, 
so she bit her lip and contented herself by exclaim- 
ing, with the air of a martyr, 

" Proceed, sir, with your bullying and unwar- 
ranted insults. I am defenseless, and it is part of 
the price I have to pay." 

Sam regarded her unmoved, as he flicked the ash 
from his cigar. 

" Right here I want to state," he resumed, " that 
these intrigues have got to stop. At least — for I 
suppose it is too much to ask that you stop thenj 
outright — at least you have got to be more discreet. 
It took all my influence to keep your name out of 
the Treherne scandal, but I .overlooked that. Then 
there was that preacher whose afternoon calls were 
for more than your spiritual welfare — until I 
kicked him out. FU have no gospel sharps fooling 
around this house again — some of these saintly 
hypocrites are the worst of all." 

" You are not consistent," observed Clara Sharp 
half satirically. " You talk about being discreet, 
and object to scandal — ^why, the reverend gentle- 
man was discreetness itself, and there was not a 
breath of scandal except what you yourself raised 
by your own unjust suspicions." 

Sam Sharp's eyes flamed, and he answered 
savagely : 

" These emblems of sanctity have free entree 
into the home and can do what they like without 
scandal, so far as regards other men's wives. But 
this is irrelevant. I have mentioned three, and only 
the Lord knows how many more have trespassed on 
my preserves. It's got to stop. I warn you. Under- 
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Stand? Now tell me, for you haven't told me yet, 
what under heaven made you put Lamar on the 
track of the Treherne case ?" 

" To silence Fremont," she answered sulkily. 

" You made a bad break. It was Lamar's own 
boasting that has given his conquest away. He's 
been using you — sore with Fremont over some girl 
they both were after, and getting points from you 
with which to pay off his private quarrel." 

" I don't believe a word of it." 

" So that angers you, does it ? Well, whether 
you believe a word or not makes no particle of 
difference to me, but it's all quite true. Lamar had 
taken this girl to a roadhouse on Long Island some- 
where, and Fremont came along and upset his game 
— that's why he's so hostile. Surely you didn't 
imagine that you were the only object of that 
smooth gentleman's amorous attentions — ^you were 
merely a convenience." 

Mrs. Sharp rose angrily. " But there is nothing 
of the sort," she said, " and I am not going to sit 
here any longer to be insulted." 

" Sit down," commanded Sam dominantly, point- 
ing to the chair. " You are going to stay right here 
until I get through." The cold, even tones quelled 
the woman, and sullenly she reseated herself. 

" When I married you," he went on, " that is to 
say when I chose you from among the girls put up 
for sale, I made it quite clear that this was a transac- 
tion on business principles. I have kept my end of 
the contract — ^you have defaulted on yours. There- 
fore you are not entitled to anything but treatment 
along business lines. Not one dollar of the money 
you lavish so freely has been your own, and at any 
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time I can arrange so that you will have none at all 
to spend. How would you like that ? " 

" Woman's birthright is something besides 
money," she answered, stung to retort at last. " You 
expect more than you can give. I want love, I 
demand it as my right, but can I love you, an old 
man of sixty, who has none to give in return — I, 
a woman in the full flush of youth. You get all 
that you pay for and all that you have the capacity 
to enjoy — the rest is my own to do with as I please. 
The laws provide that a wife shall share her hus- 
band's money, and you will find it very inconven- 
ient to carry your pecuniary threats into execution. 
Why, you speak as though a woman was a piece of 
property, a mere chattel." 

"By Heaven, she is — what else?" ejaculated Sam. 
" What is she prepared for, sent to schools and 
finishing colleges, taught to dress and prink and 
captivate, except to command a higher price in the 
market. But that is neither here nor there. You 
are talking like a fool, Clara. If your up-to-date 
theories of free love came to be recognized as per- 
missible, it would put an end to the institution of 
marriage, which is designed for the benefit of the 
woman, not the man. The laws will not be appealed 
to in this case, however," and he smiled significant- 
ly ; " but even if it did get to the courts you would 
have a very slim chance." 

" Well, what do you want ? I am getting tired 
of all this." 

" I want to warn you that if you continue violat- 
ing your marriage vows it will be at your peril." 

"YouVe done that already," she replied con- 
temptuously, " and your threats don't frighten me a 
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bit. Why should I obey an obsolete ritual unless it 
so pleases me? Why should men, who live the 
foulest kind of lives themselves, their hands steeped 
in every kind of moral filth, think that a woman 
should always stay innocent, and a wife be always 
faithful? I don't pry into your affairs, and for all 
I know you may visit any number of women, as 
other men do. You accord yourselves the right to 
lay siege to any girl that takes your fancy, so why 
have not we the right to accept the opportunities 
that come our way ? " 

" rU see to it that no more opportunities come 
your way," said Sam grimly. " Fm not going to let 
you continue disgracing me, nor to bring me into 
ridicule in the courts. It might be that your 
doctors will advise a long sojourn in some quiet 
sanitarium." 

The implication was quite clear, and it alike per- 
turbed and enraged the woman. Almost had she 
given voice to one of the gravest of the many shady 
incidents in Sam Sharp's career, as indeed it had 
been on her tongue more than once that evening to 
do, and menace him with an exposure, when she 
recalled that to let him know she knew the secrets 
of his life, would be a motive so strong for her 
disappearance from this world that her span of 
existence might prove short. So she controlled 
her temper and remained silent. 

" For the rest," Sam resumed, " though it is 
hardly worth answering, nature created man a 
polygamous animal, different from woman, and for 
that you must blame nature, but he may have 
amatory interests outside his home and yet be 
devoted to his wife and children; such men in 
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practical ways often make the best husbands, and 
the warmest spot in their hearts may be for their 
families. But when a wife goes astray she forever 
thereafter despises her husband, that is, while she 
lives with him, and regards his caresses as a nause- 
ous medicine. And she doesn't reform, — " 

" Man doesn't give her the chance to reform! " 

" Further," he continued, taking no notice of the 
interruption ; " men provide, or should provide, their 
wives with the material comforts, and if they 
are able the luxuries, of life, and ridicule it as you 
like, this does and of right ought to give the man 
an exclusive ownership over the woman which the 
woman cannot by any practical reasoning claim over 
the man." 

Clara Sharp contented herself with an impatient 
toss of the head. 

" Again," he went on ; " a husband may steep his 
hands in every kind of moral filth, to use your 
words, though it is rather amusing to hear you talk 
of moral filth, but his wife knows that his children 
which she has brought into the world can by no 
possibility be some other woman's children ; where- 
as the husband may have another man's brats foisted 
upon hirn to father." 

" Oh, have done. I suppose youM like to keep 
wives under lock and key, as they are in China. 
Fortunately, other Americans don't think that way 
— we've outgrown old-fashioned ideas." 

" So much the worse for American men. That's 
the trouble, they're too good for their wives, they 
spoil them. Woman, like fire and electricity, makes 
a good enough servant but is a hard master, and 
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the man who wants to command the respect of his 
wife has got to rule her." 

" Well, you have tried to rule me," she sneered, 
"but I cannot say that you have inspired much 
respect." 

" For the reason that I have treated you too well ; 
the more one does for a woman the more she will 
demand, and the more she gets the more discon- 
tented she becomes." 

" Woman gets what she demands and insists on 
having, and not a scrap more. Wives get just as 
little as they will put up with ; if they're well treated 
it's because they won't stand for anything else. Now 
you've done so much talking, I'll do a little. If 
I'd lay myself out to I could make your life so 
miserable that you'd be glad to give me a divorce 
and substantial alimony. Don't you know there's 
lots of women no more clever than I who marry 
old rats like you with that very intention, and 
succeed in carrying it out, with the result that they 
have an assured income for a subsequent life of 
leisure with some man they love. I'm tired of 
your sermons, and unless you're looking for trouble 
you'll confine your energies to money grubbing and 
not to ruling me. I'll follow such line of conduct 
as is most conducive to my own enjoyment, and if 
you don't like it — well, what are you going to do 
about it ?" 

Sam snorted. " IVe mentioned two things," he 
said roughly ; " no money and an asylum. If that's 
not enough to bring you to your senses, there are 
other means that will. I'll teach you that you have 
a man to deal with, not an old dotard. And IVe a 
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reserve card/' he added darkly, " if you force me 
to play it." 

The woman rose and looked at her husband with 
an expression of contempt, purposely exaggerated, 
delineated on her every feature. 

" Threats ! " she said scornfully. " So that is the 
limit of your reasoning! Threats, the readiest con- 
fession of weakness. That is about all you can do 
— sit and jabber like a demented ape about the 
property rights of a husband over a wife, and talk 
and talk and threaten. An asylum — ^bah ! Do you 
take me for a silly child to be frightened by such 
rot? Just attempt it, but remember that certain 
cloven footed animals cut their own throats when 
trying to swim. Stop my money, will you? Oh 
no — I'll continue to draw the income from my 
million, or it will cost you more. Don't forget that 
the American laws protect women; you cannot so 
much as sell a house without my consent, you are 
liable for my debts, and you cannot leave me out 
of your will. Even were you so absurd as to sue 
for divorce, you'd have to pay alimony and counsel 
fees. Moreover, nothing can be proved against me, 
unless by lying witnesses, and though you may con- 
trol the courts I'd like to see you get a jury so 
unchivalrous as to treat me unfairly. These are 
only a few of the advantages I should have. 
Supposing that I sue you for cruel treatment ? You 
grumble now at getting only part of what by your 
claim you've paid for. Then, you'd pay and get 
nothing at all in return." 

" You don't know who you've got to deal with, 
my lady," snarled Sam, no longer cool but white 
with rage at her open defiance. " There will 
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" There will be what I choose," retorted his wife, 
interrupting. Her anger had increased by being 
held for so long a space in subjection, and at last 
had broken its bounds. " Isn't it enough of an 
infliction to have to live with you," she went on 
recklessly, " without having to hear your moralizing 
and your insults? I don't want to know what you 
think about me and my friends, and I don't care — 
they aren't senile old nien, anyway. You may 
pride yourself on being able to reason down a 
woman's theories, but you cannot reason down her 
loves." 

"But," blustered Sam, "you must understand 
once and for all — " 

" I understand fully, that from your pinnacle of 
virtue you would like to dictate to me what kind of 
life to live. Me! Why, my worst nightmares are 
when I dream of you as a husband. I don't want 
hoarse preaching from withered lips — I want the 
thrill of a close embrace and the warmth of passion- 
ate love. A thrill from you indeed! — Yes, a thrill 
of disgust ! " 

Sharp looked at his wife in wrathful amazement, 
for never before had she so completely rent asunder 
the veil of politic restraint which had been the 
symbol of their wedlock, and he felt for the mom- 
ent at a loss. Controlling himself, however, he 
retorted with assumed coldness: 

"Billingsgate fits you nicely. It's the old story 
of trying to change a sow's ear into a silk purse; 
the polish and sheen soon wear away, and the 
natural coarseness and vulgarity comes out strong. 
A nice, ladylike exhibition you have made of your- 
self ! Now you can go to your reception with your 
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swell friends, and get all the thrills you want. 
Thrills? Yes, I promise you'll get all of them that 
are coming to you." 

" Tm going to — " 

"You are, and youVe started on the rockiest 
road that ever you struck. There'll be mighty little 
left of you and your good looks at the end of it." 

" I don't care," the woman snapped, opening the 
door. " All you can do is bluff." 

" That is more," said Sam meaningly, taking the 
expired cigar from his mouth and unconsciously 
pointing it at her to give emphasis to his words, 
" than you may be able to do before long." 

The remark was drowned in the slamming of the 
door. Sam gazed at it abstractedly for a moment; 
then, 

" Marriage with a woman of up-to-date ideas ! 
What hell!" 



CHAPTER XXV. 



WISE AFTER THE EVENT. 



On the morning after Fremont's sensational 
interview with Sharp, and the latter's exchange of 
amenities with his wife, Sunset opened at 66 to 65 ; 
rumors of a money panic filled the air, and before 
noon funds ran up to fifty per cent. Fremont's 
outstanding loans were called, along with those of 
other uninfluential or undesirable operators; 
margins were practically exhausted, and his stock 
was thrown upon the market at forced sale. 

Sunset had closed the previous day a fraction 
above 69. On Jim Sharp's return to the floor from 
Sam's office he personally had sold 15,000 shares 
in the first five minutes or so, and when Brown 
arrived on the scene the price was not far above 
7Z. Brown tried to sell, but young Sharp was 
supplying all bids — whenever he offered a lot Jim 
would offer at less, and in a moment the price was 
below the minimum figure which he had been 
authorized to accept. There were several wash 
transactions by Sharp's brokers at 7Z, but real stock 
could not be sold ; in short. Brown had been unable 
to dispose of more than a few hundred shares. 

In the last ten minutes Sharp's sales became 
urgent, and the price closed at bottom. Later that 
afternoon Sam acquainted the inside clique with 
part of what had transpired between himself and 
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Fremont, and suggested that as the latter's eyes at 
last were open they would do well to take away his 
market before he or his following had a chance to 
stand from under — Fremont controlled perhaps 
100,000 shares besides his own, and they had better 
put an end to him at once. The Harmon interests, 
having already unloaded a vast quantity of Sunset, 
and seeing the chance for a profitable turn, approved 
of this suggestion. 

For obvious reasons Sam had not considered it 
prudent to cause Fremont's arrest for assault. He 
was very far from anxious that the true facts of 
the case should become public, and therefore, his 
object of keeping .Fremont away from the Exchange 
until after three o'clock having been accomplished, 
no further effort was made to detain him. 

Sunset, opening at 66, nearly four points down 
after a weak London market, was mysteriously 
pushed along in its decline, and on forced liquidation 
around mid-day broke violently to 58. Undesirable 
persons having been shaken out and margins con- 
fiscated, it rallied as sharply in the last hour to 65, 
on a drop in call money rates from forty per cent, 
to ten. 

The campaign was over — Fremont and his 
following had been compelled to walk the plank. 
The crash did not only spell loss to him, it spelt 
ruin. The last of his stocks were sold, and when 
after five hours of agony the gong clanged at three 
o'clock, he had less than $10,000 left that he could 
call his own. Haggard from the strain, he walked 
to his office like one dazed. No friendly voice gave 
him greeting on the way, no cheerful jests were 
directed to his ear — he was a man apart, a dead 
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lion. Not only ruined in pocket, but blasted in 
reputation, his followers believing that he had 
played them false, while those who knew the facts 
dubbed him a fool, good and bad alike contemning 
him. Voe victis is the motto of the Street, and 
Fremont was one of the conquered. 

He felt the blow still more keenly because of 
Claudia. She had looked up to him not only as a 
good friend and a trusted confidant, but also she 
had esteemed him as a brilliant and successful man, 
and it was in the last degree galling to his pride to 
find that he must stand before her a confessed 
failure. Moreover, his nerve was gone, for the 
time at least, and in no place more than Wall Street 
is confidence in one's own methods of attack 
essential to success. 

The unwritten law of the Street prevented Fre- 
mont from making an open protest at foul play, the 
peculiar ethics of the game being to take what 
medicine is given and await an opportunity to settle 
the score in kind, or to even things up by tricking 
third parties. But there seemed no possible chance 
ever to balance accounts with Sharp, though he 
hungered for revenge, and the custom of robbing 
the weaker to secure retrenchment from the attacks 
of the stronger always was repugnant to his ideas. 
An appeal to the Courts would mean financial 
ostracism; besides, as Fremont well knew, though 
he might get a dozen jury verdicts, Sharp's influence 
would have them set aside. Still, in his bitterness 
he resolved to vindicate himself by making a hard 
legal fight, and to test the accepted Wall Street 
view that an outsider has no rights and no redress. 

When the crash came, had Fremont sought shel- 
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ter under any of the numerous devices by which 
brokers can and often do defraud their customers 
with impunity, he could have laid away a snug sum 
and enlisted sympathy as a co-sufferer. But as he 
stood up and paid, the impression was natural that 
Sharp and he jointly had worked a great confidence 
game, secretly selling while they advised purchases 
— it was a logical assvimption that Fremont had 
been a party to the plundering and had received a 
good share of the plunder. He was the one through- 
out to whom the people listened and in whose 
honesty they believed, and the one who came in now 
for most of their anathemas. Nobody felt surprised 
that Sharp had lied, that was taken as a matter of 
course, moreover he had remained in the back- 
ground. 

Fremont expected recrimination and abuse from 
ruined clients, which from their point of view were 
justified. But he was the recipient of far less in 
this line than might have been expected ; it is extra- 
ordinary how meekly men submit to being plundered 
of thousands in Wall Street, with never a word of 
protest, the same men who would howl lustily if a 
burglar entered their residence and stole a few 
hundreds, of if their servant had appropriated the 
silverware. Another remarkable thing is that the 
worst sufferers and those who have the best right 
to complain suffer in silence; those who threaten 
to make trouble are nearly always the ones least 
entitled to sympathy, persons who themselves are 
largely to blame for their misfortunes. 

Many abusive letters were received, and thrown 
aside with scant attention, but still more were pitiful 
and these hurt. Insiders never read such letters; 
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secretaries have their instructions. Nor did some of 
Fremont's callers conduce to his peace of mind; 
the mental anguish depicted on their faces showed 
they were tasting the bitter experience which awaits 
every amateur at stock speculation, the hell which 
the ticker spells. Their stories were of the old, old 
sort, which every broker knows by heart and which 
usually fall on deaf ears. They came to Fremont 
for comfort and advice, but comfort and advice he 
could no longer give. Such communications and 
visitors were not new, they had been coming in ever 
since the first break in Sunset, it was merely that 
now they had reached a climax. There were letters 
of condolence, too, and visitors, persons who still 
had faith in Fremont and spoke cheerily — told him 
not to be disheartened, that the wheel of fortune 
yet turned round and he would have another chance 
some day. 

Claudia was always sympathetic and encouraging, 
and after the worst had happened her soothing 
kindness was balm to his wounded spirit. Her 
heart went out to him even more in these hours of 
gloom than in his days of glory. She despised the 
sordid scramble after gold and the methods of 
obtaining it which eliminated right and justice — she 
felt a kind of vague sympathy for all those who, 
less able or more conscientious, went under in the 
struggle. Fremont had told her very little of the 
relations which existed between Sam Sharp and 
himself, but from what she picked up and pieced 
together she was not far from the facts, and 
magnified them in his favor. That he should have 
sacrificed wealth for a principle, such an intangible 
thing as honor^ and become a poor man rather than 
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betray his associates, made him appear quite heroic 
in her eyes, a hero in real life. 

Some days after the collapse, Fremont and Miller 
were gloomily discussing the situation. They did 
not confer much about the future, only the present 
and past, for to them there was no future — the last 
card had been played and the game was done; they 
were down and out. 

" Yes," said Miller, " Sharp squeezed you dry, 
and having served his purpose, threw you aside like 
a sucked orange. You held a handful of trumps 
and didn't know how to play them." 

" rU admit it. And what's more, people think 
I was in the plot to do them up. Not only my 
money's gone, but prestige, reputation, everything, 
torn to tatters. No unsophisticated lamb could have 
proved an easier mark." 

" Not quite so bad as that," rejoined the Doctor 
kindly. " You simply forgot that Sam Sharp 
was a man in whose vocabulary there is no such 
word as honor. I think you would have been fully 
justified in dealing with him as he has with you. 
You had the game in your own hands." 

There was a moment's silence before Fremont 
answered. 

" I had it, and yet I didn't. The whole situation 
in Wall Street is a grim paradox. The money which 
we win we merely borrow; what we save we lose; 
what we spend is all that we really have. 
But wouldn't I have been a precious scoun- 
drel to take advantage of the situation 
by turning traitor to the Sharps while I 
believed them to be giving me a square deal? 
Eminence achieved by selling out my friends, dollars 
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SO gained, would carry with them a curse — ^an accus- 
ing angel, a ghost of murdered honor, to haunt me 
always." 

" I admire your loyalty, Frank, but it isn't prac- 
tical in our world. The unwritten law recognizes 
right and wrong only as success or failure, and the 
law is stronger than the individual. Under the 
existing order of things, one must get the best of 
others or others will get the best of him; the side 
which does it first receives the stakes and the 
applause. This system is all wrong, undoubtedly, 
it's the same old law of might, but he who openly 
rebels and attempts to practice a proper standard of 
right, is very apt to be lost in the shuffle. Do you 
know," continued Miller earnestly. " Fd gladly give 
my life to get rid of these scoundrels and break up 
the Wall Street game." 

" As you can imagine," observed Fremont after 
a little, " I'm pretty sore on the Sharps. Not only 
have they pulled me down, but because of them I've 
pulled my friends down, and that's a bitter thought. 
However, what's to be done? I've taken steps to 
start a legal action, but the old man has too strong 
a pull with the politicians and the courts for it to 
result in anything; he could drag the case along for 
ten years and wear me out, even if it was a good 
one. He isn't anxious to have the matter ventilated, 
though; the newspapers have all been fixed, and 
threats reach me that if a legal action is pushed 
I'll be run off the Exchange." 

" There doesn't seem to be any redress, except by 
physical violence. You'd be morally justified in 
putting a bullet into the old thief." 

" Kill him ! " rejoined the younger man medita- 
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lively. " Yes, that has crossed my mind, though 
not so. much to avenge my own little wrongs as pro 
bono publico. But such thoughts are madness, 
unless I killed myself too. What happier end for 
a scoundrel than to die suddenly without suffering, 
at the zenith of his success, before his evil deeds 
return upon him. While I would put my neck in 
a halter — it would be a pretty poor revenge." 

" That's all very well for you, who are young 
and have a chance to mount to the top of the ladder 
again. But there are hundreds of poor wretches 
permanently down and out, suicides we never hear 
of, as a result of the machinations of stock man- 
ipulators. If each of these suicides would first kill 
the man who has despoiled him, what a wonderful 
service they would do for humanity; after a few 
of the plunderers had been picked off the rest would 
take heed, and the plundering would cease." 

" Perhaps," observed Fremont ; " but usually 
when a man is so despondent as to cut short his own 
life, he hasn't the will-power nor the energy for 
anything else — he wants to quit the game quickly, 
and is willing to leave it to providence to deal with 
his plunderers. Moreover, how difficult if not 
impossible it is for a victim to learn the actual in- 
dividual to whom his debt of vengeance is due — he 
can seldom do more than guess, for the big fellows 
operate from the background and conceal their 
identity, and he would merely lash out like cattle 
in a pen, more likely to injure his own kind than 
his oppressors. Surely you wouldn't advocate in- 
discriminate murder." 

There was a peculiar gleam in the Doctor's eye as 
he rejoined : 
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" I protest against the law of everyone for him- 
self and the devil for the rest, and that the weak 
are the prey of the strong. And fear is the only 
means to make the strong see the error of their 
ways. I think the slayer of an enemy to the com- 
monwealth should be held guiltless, provided always 
that the man's death was a public benefit. Of what 
importance is the life of an individual compared 
with the welfare of the majority? An acceptance of 
that theory would soon put a stop to the grafting of 
financiers and politicians." 

" You may be right, but public opinion, vigor- 
ously expressed, is a more practical remedy. The 
world is improving; a few hundred years ago the 
big men controlled not only the wealth but the lives 
and persons of their subjects, while now their power 
is limited. Public contempt drove Al Adams, the 
policy king, to suicide; when others who likewise 
have acquired their wealth by foul means, find that 
instead of being truckled to they are treated with 
contumely, they will exert their talents in some 
better direction — not but what that time's a long 
ways off, I'll concede." 

" A rope in the hands of a delegation of citizens, 
and a call on some of our grafters who are waxing 
fat, would hasten it wonderfully. I tell you that 
the only way to make the politicians and manipula- 
tors act decently and respect the rights of their 
fellow men, is through fear of personal violence — 
fear is the greatest moral force on earth. What do 
they care for public opinion? They scoff at it. 
Doubtless the world has improved, as you say, but 
had there been no agitators and so-called cranks it 
would be the same now as in the dark ages." 
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" An agitator," remarked Fremont, " usually re- 
mains an agitator only so long as he is poor and 
unsuccessful in other lines. But even if you should 
succeed in terrorizing the criminal rich, the only 
result would be that they would isolate themselves 
and their money, getting beyond the reach of the 
people." 

" Then you, like all the rest, are willing to submit 
tamely to the present order of things? " 

"I'm bitter enough against these robbers who 
hoodwink us into buying their stocks at the top, 
and take them from us at the bottom, but we've no 
recourse. Doctor, and it's only wasting breath and 
losing temper to excite ourselves over it. Even if 
an honest politician should arise, a statesman in 
supreme power, who should determine to put an end 
to the present era of graft, he'd be taken in hand by 
one of the cliques and used to pay off their own 
scores against other cliques; further, his attitude 
would be used as a pretext to manipulate prices and 
conditions, and the faction which had his confidence 
would reap huge profits, while the public in whose 
interest the crusade had been begun would as usual 
be the chief sufferers. 

" Oh, I'd enjoy fighting them," continued Fre- 
mont, " but there's no practical way. These big 
men are very wise, and all-powerful; it's not so 
much their money as their influence and brains. If 
ever they are prosecuted it will have to be on tech- 
nicalities; their real crimes are too well covered 

Up. 

" Now you are following my own line of argu- 
ment," commented the Doctor. 

What's the use of talking, though. I've pitted 
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my feeble wits against theirs, and lost; my aspir- 
ations ran beyond my abilities. But I do feel these 
repeated failures, and the result of this Sunset 
campaign meant so much to me " — he was thinking 
of Claudia. " There's only ashes left of the fires 
of hope — ^my spirit's about broken and I'm sick of 
the whole game." 

" There's many a good fight in you yet, Frank," 
answered Miller; " and you've at least one comfort 
— having had little or no money to start with. What 
worse torment can there be to the thoughtful man 
than to have money at the outset of his career, and 
then to lose it? By the way, isn't the supposed 
gift of thought or reason really a misfortune? 
What a mercy to dumb animals that they do not 
have it, to make them realize their unhappy lot. 

" Listen," pursued the Doctor, with a gesture to 
command silence. " I am an old man, broken and 
weary with the struggle and of trying, and I don't 
care how soon my time comes, but I'll show you 
a way to rise a few rungs on the ladder of fortune. 
Your forced sales had much to do with breaking 
the market. After you, and others in a similar 
position, had been cleaned out, Dorian came over 
to the floor himself and lent his personal influence 
to turning the tide. Since then, prices have rallied 
sharply, the bears have covered, stocks are again 
top-heavy and ripe for an attack. Suppose you be- 
gan to sell? The sharpshooters would assume it 
was long stock which friendly interests had helped 
you to carry over, and which now was being 
liquidated. This rumor would quickly spread; be- 
fore you had sold 10,000 shares half the floor 
traders would also be selling, and the market prob- 
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ably demoralized. If about that time something un- 
expected, disastrous from a Wall Street standpoint, 
should happen, and you threw out another 10,000 
to 20,000 shares of various stocks? If I mistake 
not, you would be able to buy in your shorts during 
the demoralization that followed, before the close of 
the day, at a profit of more than a quarter million 
dollars. Isn't that worth while?" 

" The scheme is good, in some ways," responded 
Fremont thoughtfully. " The Street wouldn't dream 
I was selling short stock, and thinking me in difficul- 
ties they'd hasten to get a slice of the plunder. How- 
ever, I've not the heart nor the nerve for so aggres- 
sive a battle, nor the money to make good in case the 
raid failed. What's in your mind, though. Doctor? 
What's the disaster that may happen ? " 

" Trust me for once," was Miller's reply. " Do 
as I advise and don't ask too many questions. I'm 
not talking hot air. Isn't it worth while to take 
a chance on losing the little you have left in order 
to win a big stake? Your credit wouldn't be good 
to buy 20,000 shares, but you can sell double that 
with never a question, for they'll suppose it's held- 
over long stock. When the unexpected happens, 
soon after mid-day tomorrow probably, if you're on 
hand and slam the market hard, a panic may develop 
before the close. You want revenge, you want 
money to fight your enemies and for another start ; 
here is your chance. Don't question me as to 
details ; you know all that's requisite, and it's better 
not to be too wise. Just do as I have outlined. 
When the opportunity comes, seize it, and don't 
question the means. And now give me a ticket to 
the visitors' gallery." 
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Fremont's face paled, and he looked at the other 
squarely. 

" I am no moral coward to shelter my conscience 
under a feigned ignorance," he said, "nor will I 
go into this thing without knowing all about it. 
Perhaps I don't quite catch your drift; if the guilty 
alone will suffer, I may take a reasonable chance 
with you — otherwise, count me out." 

" My dear boy, I'm showing you through pure 
friendship a way merely to utilize conditions, which 
you will have no hand in bringing about, to your 
own personal advantage. All I ask in return is that 
if you come out a big winner you'll see to it that 
my family are never in actual want. Suppose it 
suddenly became known on the Exchange that Dor- 
Ian had met with a serious accident, death perhaps? 
Dorian misjudged this market; he expected to dis- 
tribute his gold bricks to the public before the break 
came, but he manufactured too many and over- 
stayed, with the result of being nearly swamped 
with undigested in-securities, a fact which the Street 
well knows. It doesn't require a prophet to forecast 
what would happen to prices if an accident befell 
Dorian, the high priest of finance." 

A tense silence followed. Fremont had heard 
cold-blooded schemes discussed before in Wall 
Street, and to him there was something less repug- 
nant about a contemplated murder of this sort, than 
Lamar's proposal to betray Sharp, or Sam's advice 
to rob his clients, or to have taken advantage of 
Claudia and Will. He hesitated. 

" It's retribution," Miller resumed, " and will be 
an example for the others. Dorian is one of the 
criminally rich; he's worth two hundred millions. 
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most of it taken from small investors, victims of 
misplaced confidence, through selling them worth- 
less stocks at inflated prices — through wrecking and 
reorganizing railways, and looting the shareholders. 
He's looked up to as a demi-god, a financial savior, 
but is a criminal who should be executed for the 
good of the people." 

But Fremont's better self triumphed. " No, 
Doctor," he said, " I will have none of it, and I 
wouldn't give you a ticket to the gallery on any 
account. Dorian, and others, may deserve death, 
but his taking off would not bring good to the great- 
est number. The public are loaded with his stocks, 
the damage is already done, and to pull out the prop 
which supports prices would bring immediate ruin 
to thousands of the very class you wish to befriend. 
Don't delude yourself, Doctor, that you'd be doing 
a meritorious act. Give up any such wild scheme, 
old friend." 

Fremont talked for ten minutes longer in the 
same strain, and believed that he had convinced him 
of the madness of the project; he did not discern 
that his arguments had fallen on deaf ears, and that 
Miller's promise to confine himself to less radical 
correctives was purely perfunctory. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

THE EXCHANGE IMPERIUED. 

Fremont possessed in especial force a spirit of 
stubbornness, a persistency of effort, to fight when 
he was beaten, and though he felt the sting of his 
defeat with exceeding keenness it did not deter him 
from giving due weight to the practicability of a 
bear raid. The violent rebound from the low points 
of the previous week had reached its limit, and the 
morning after his talk with Miller he was able to 
discern that stocks again were vulnerable to attack. 
Fremont perceived that it would be comparatively 
easy for him to make a profitable turn by putting 
out a line of * shorts,* fooling the floor brokers into 
thinking it was * long ' stuff that he had carried 
over and wanted to liquidate; for no one would 
believe that a man so hopelessly vanquished was on 
the aggressive. 

Miller's project recurred to him, but he no longer 
took it seriously, reasoning that the threats of the 
mild-mannered Doctor, who was always averse to 
violence in fact, were but the vaporings of a 
dreamer. Entirely apart from any fantastic coup, 
conditions seemed to be ripe for a moderate slump, 
so he started in to sell. 

Before 10,000 shares had been put out, rumors 
spread — as anticipated — of forced liquidation and 
that 100,000 shares were to be thrown on the mar- 
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ket that day. Other traders thereupon hastened to 
stand from under, and soon a sharp decline was in 
progress. By mid-day Fremont had sold nearly 
20,000 shares, and bear rumors were so well dis- 
seminated that the Street was guessing what would 
come next. At one o'clock prices were down three 
and four points in the leading stocks, and the market 
began to look demoralized. Important selling move- 
ments, when unopposed by insiders, often start on 
just such baseless rumors, and there was no telling 
where the present one would end. But Fremont 
thought it prudent to quietly buy in about half his 
shorts while things looked the worst; scarcely had 
this been done when the massive form of Dorian 
was observed angrily making his way through the 
crowd. 

The sight of the great promoter suddenly brought 
back to Fremont's mind the diatribe Miller had 
delivered concerning predatory financiers. But in 
one sense at least Dorian compelled admiration ; for 
he, almost alone in the ranks of the big men, was , 
willing to come to the field of battle and handle the 
guns himself. Like a flash the thought came to 
Fremont that if the Doctor really meant to do what 
he had intimated, now was his opportunity, and he 
could not help wondering what would follow if an 
assassin's bullet laid the magnate low. Suddenly, 
by a quick impulse, that same feeling which in- 
forms one that another person is watching him, 
Fremont glanced up to the Visitors' Gallery; there 
stood Miller, one hand resting on the gallery rail, 
the other grasping his silk hat. He was looking 
down and across the seething crowd of brokers, his 
eyes following Dorian, now at the opposite side of 
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the hall near the telephone booths, but who, moving 
slowly from post to post, in due course must pass 
almost directly beneath where the Doctor stood. 

For a brief instant the scene swam before Fre- 
mont's eyes, and he held his breath as men do when 
they see a tragedy impending ; then his mind cleared, 
as he realized that for the time being Dorian was out 
of reach, and he grasped the situation at once. It 
was evident that the desperate speculator had cal- 
culated on the bear attack bringing Dorian to the 
rescue of the market; that was why he wanted to 
secure a place of vantage where, himself unobserved, 
he at the proper moment could strike. Dorian, be- 
coming alarmed at the unexpected slump, had pro- 
ceeded to the Exchange himself with the object of 
checking it with the weight of his presence — ^and 
was walking right into the ambush that Miller had 
prepared ! 

For a moment Fremont hesitated as to what to 
do, a thousand thoughts and fancies chasing one 
another through his brain. At the same time it 
occurred to him that of all places to secrete a pistol, 
a hat was perhaps the most unlikely. Could he be 
mistaken — had he jumped too hastily at a conclus- 
ion? Then he observed Miller shifting the hat to 
his other hand, with great care it seemed, and rest- 
ing it on the rail as though heavy, and in such a 
manner as to show that if anything was inside the 
hat it must be fastened there, and could scarcely be 
a pistol. 

Instinctively Fremont guessed the truth. The 
Doctor purposed to make a wholesale killing, and in 
the hat was probably a bomb containing some deadly 
explosive; then, when the Doctor judged the right 
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moment had arrived, hat and bomb together would 
be thrown at the feet of Dorian, blowing up per- 
haps a score of others besides! 

The first thought obviously was to raise an alarm, 
but such a course would fail in its object, since 
Miller might easily throw a bomb — if that was the 
intended missile — before the crowd could possibly 
get out of harm's way. By one of those curious 
inconsistencies which mark men's views, because 
Dorian had been a bull an attack upon him appeared 
to Fremont as especially unjustifiable; had Sam 
Sharp been intended as the particular victim the 
plot would not have seemed nearly so iniquitous. 
Fremont was at a loss as to his best method of 
procedure; all that occurred to him was that if he 
went up into the gallery he might be able to stop 
the Doctor in time. 

He hurried, though a dozen conflicting emotions 
had seized him, and was half way up the stairs 
when his steps slackened abruptly and he stood still. 
Why should he interfere? Short ten thousand 
shares of stock, and prices had begun to rally — he 
could sell twice as much more, and a fortune 
awaited him! There might be revenge too, for he 
had seen Jim Sharp in the crowd near Dorian, and 
how bitter a blow the loss of his son would be to 
old Sam f Persistently the thought recurred to Fre- 
mont, why should he not stand aside and let events 
shape their own course? Dorian was a bull not 
through any love for the public, but because he 
had stocks to sell — why should he raise his hand 
to save him? But many of the men on the floor 
were his friends, honest enough fellows in their 
way, and wolves only by the force of circumstances 
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and environment. Could he let these perish, the in- 
nocent suffer for the sake of punishing the guilty, 
and for his own pecuniary profit? 

But even while these thoughts were passing in 
vivid array, Fremont ascended another step— and 
felt angry with himself for doing so. Then an- 
other step — his better self was working. No ques- 
tion of the illegality of the Doctor's position 
influenced him, but his sense of fair play was 
strong. 

During these moments, while good and evil im- 
pulses were locked in conflict within Fremont's 
mind, Dorian on the floor of the Exchange was 
gradually drawing nearer to a point below the posi- 
tion taken up by the Doctor. The latter, his eyes 
agleam with an all-absorbing fixity of purpose, stood 
beside the rail of the gallery clutching his silk hat, 
which, as Fremont had surmised, contained a bomb 
of great explosive force. The younger man had 
done the grizzled tipster an injustice in denying him 
nerve; he possessed none of the Berserk spirit of 
the Vikings, nor the grim fighting vindictiveness of 
the bulldog, and he entirely lacked the reckless dare- 
deviltry which is the root of Celtic courage — but 
there is an acquired courage which comes from the 
mind, forced by an effort of the will, a mental 
determination to dare and do, whereby a thing de- 
sired to be done is carried out in spite of every 
adverse circumstance by sheer fixity of purpose, and 
this the Doctor had in no small degree. Not that 
he was actuated by any notions of bravery, but 
rather felt impelled by a sense that this one thing 
had to be done, and in the doing of it he conceived 
himself as dying a benefactor to a thankless world. 
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In his own mind he compared himself to Samson, 
and was about to pull down the pillars of the modern 
Temple of Mammon even though he himself were 
buried in the ruins. 

Miller reasoned that if Dorian lived, and jacked 
up his stocks, it would only serve to unload more of 
them, and that in the final reckoning there would 
be more victims than ever. His resentment against 
insiders and inside methods had been nursed and 
growing for years, and his thoughts had dwelt upon 
it until he came to regard as a sacred duty this 
thing which he was about to do. Of course, if he 
could get a chance at Harmon or one of the Sharps 
as well, so much the better, but even if luck kept 
Dorian out of the way the performance should go 
on just the same, with other operators in the lead- 
ing roles. But Dorian grew nearer, and the Doctor 
shifted his hand to get a better hold. 

It would be better, he thought, if no one saw him 
throw the bomb, for that might make greater con- 
fusion and give him a possible chance of escape. 
He cast a hasty glance around; only about a score 
of persons were in the gallery, and their attention 
was engrossed by the doings on the floor. Then 
he caught sight of Fremont, emerging from the 
entrance to the staircase. 

" Doctor," called Fremont, as he approached, 
"' I want to see you a minute." 

But Miller cared for nothing except the plan he 
had in mind, and did not welcome the intrusion. 

" Bye and bye," he answered uneasily. 

Fremont had hoped to catch the other unawares, 
and to take the hat-concealed bomb from unresist- 
ing hands before Miller recovered from his surprise. 
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but he saw now that he must resort to a deeper 
strategy. With a quick gesture indicating secrecy 
he came closer and whispered : 

" Wait ! I have important news for you. Har- 
mon is coming over to the floor himself to contest 
the rally with Dorian — ^you know Harmon is a bear 
— and I have had a decoy message sent to Sharp — 
we'll get Jim anyway. If we can bring the three 
together in a bunch it will be worth while. I don't 
pretend to approve of this thing, but as you have 
determined, I believe in making a good job of it." 

Fremont's manner was mysterious and friendly. 
Though the Doctor was a little nonplussea at his 
evident knowledge, and that he should so readily 
fall into line with his own ideas, he never suspected 
'lim of playing a part. 

" So you have come around to my way of think- 
ing. I thought you would. But I'm not going to 
wait for anybody; the more the better, but Dorian 
at any cost — I'm not going to let him get away." 

** They'll suspect something is wrong, Doctor, if 
you hold the hat like that," suggested Fremont, 
knowing that the mind of the man who plans wrong- 
doing is always alert to the stigma of suspicion. 
"Sh! Don't look," he added; "there is a fellow 
glancing up in our direction — ^let us step back from 
the rail a little so they can't see you until the mom- 
ent is ripe." 

Perhaps it was an unwise speech; at any rate 
Miller did not allow himself to be cajoled into 
surrendering his coign of vantage, but turned upon 
the other angrily. 

" I'm running this thing," he said, " and you're 
a fool to stay here I'm not considering anybody 
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now, and you'll get in a mess if you don't clear out, 
and lively too." 

" All right," answered Fremont, " but there's no 
need to get excited over it. You know I'm with 
you. I suppose the bomb's O. K. ? " 

" It ought to be. I paid good money for it." 

"Came from Paterson?" 

" Yes, and it's all right, too." 

" You've been faked," exclaimed Fremont, in a 
sudden tone of conviction. 

" Why, wliat's the matter? " questioned the other, 
his equanimity shaken for the first time. 

"You say it's the real goods? Who made it? 
I've a special reason for asking.'* 

"Tetcini — than whom in his Ime no man more 
skillful lives. It contains melinite, the most deadly 
explosive known to science, and will blow to atoms 
everything within reasonable distance — will shake 
the walls of the Exchange itself." 

Fremont had assumed an air of chagrin. 

" What," he said, " Tetcini ! It is as I feared. 
You have been tricked. They have taken your 
money and given you a lump of lead and charcoal. 
The gang were laughing over how they had buncoed 
a Wall Street man, and part of the story leaked — 
but I didn't dream that you were the man. Never 
mind how it reached me — ^w'hen you throw your 
bomb into the crowd it will scare them, for the thing 
looks dangerous, but their fright won't last and 
you'll be jailed as a crank and your opportunity 
lost. Let me have a look at it — I know some little 
about explosives." 

Fremont calculated that if once he got the bomb 
in his hands the episode could be regarded as prac- 
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'U contmns fht mo*t deadly explosive known to tdtnce. 
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tically closed. But Miller was wary; something 
in the other's words may have aroused his suspic- 
ions. 

" You are wrong," he remarked coldly. " I don't 
believe IVe been faked, but whether or not, I'm 
going to chance it. You had best get out of this — 
I should be sorry to blow you up." 

Miller placed the bomb before him in a convenient 
position for throwing, then uttered a curse, and 
Fremont, looking to the floor below, saw that Dor- 
Ian had halted and gone a few steps further back 
out of danger. A group of brokers were standing 
immediately under them, however, and it was cer- 
tain that Dorian would pass that way before many 
moments. Fremont's heart began to hammer at his 
ribs; strategy had failed, the Doctor had become 
suspicious, and he saw no opportunity to use force. 
He resolved to try an appeal. 

" Look here, Doctor," he began ; " ninety per cent, 
of the men on that floor are two dollar brokers, 
most of them inoffensive fellows, honest as the 
world goes, no better and no worse than you and 
I. It isn't a fair deal to kill or cripple a hundred, 
maybe, for the sake of one man, to punish them 
while most of the real thieves escape. Wait until 
you can get some of the big fellows alone." 

Miller turned upon him sharply. He saw that 
Fremont did not want the bomb thrown at all and 
had been merely sparring, to gain time perhaps, at 
any rate to hoodwink him. A flash of intelligence 
passed between the two, they each read the other's 
thoughts, the spell was broken. 

" Providence has ordained that the innocent shall 
suffer with the guilty," muttered the Doctor, " and 
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the laws of the land punish one oflFender for the 
sins of the many as an example to others, while 
the many go free. This increases crime, doubtless, 
for the crafty evil-door, knowing there is not one 
chance in ten of receiving his desserts, takes that 
small chance. But to punish all equally, is impos- 
sible." 

Miller did not lose sight of Dorian, while giving 
vent to this philosophy, and judging now from the 
latter's movements that the auspicious moment was 
at hand, he tilted the edge of the hat over the rail, 
loosening the bomb, and prepared to cast it floor- 
ward. Thus for an instant his attention was 
detracted from Fremont, who, seeing at last an 
opportunity, reached swiftly forth and clutched the 
Doctor's wrist with one hand, giving it a sharp 
wrench, and the hat with the other. But Miller 
would not loosen his grip, and with his free hand 
aimed a vicious blow at Fremont's face. The latter 
scarcely dared release his hold on the hat, but watch- 
ing a chance he seized Miller's other wrist, and being 
the stronger of the two he held him powerless. 

" Fool, what would you do? " snarled the Doctor 
savagely. " Cheat justice, and deprive me of my 
revenge? Blow yourself into eternity? While 
those scoundrels escape and laugh at you, laugh at 
us as a joke — as they laugh at other honest men — 
for fighting among ourselves and destroying each 
other, instead of destroying them!" 

Fremont had pushed the Doctor back a little 
from the rail, and was forcing the bomb down- 
ward to the gallery floor. " Let go," was his only 
reply, " or I'll break your wrist." 

Miller, overmastered and desperate, suddenly 
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Stooped and fastened his teeth in Fremont's hand, 
the thought of being foiled having driven him to 
madness. Fremont needed both hands to take care 
of the bomb, but leaning over he brought the weight 
of his body upon the Doctor's shoulders and head, 
forcing him to unclench his teeth and bringing his 
face against the rail. A moment later Miller's grasp 
relaxed, and he fell back half stunned. 

" Fool," he again cried, weeping in impotent fury. 
"Revenge and wealth, and you have refused them 
both. I was ruined and disgraced, and you have 
spoilt my chance to get square — you, a victim of 
their thieving, have preserved the plunderers of the 
people to continue their plundering." 

" Take time to cool off. Doctor, and you will see 
that I am right. Only harm could come of promis- 
cuous murder; the Law of Might never can be 
killed by bombs." 

Miller made no reply, but strode from the gallery 
hatless and ran down the stairs, muttering aloud 
as he passed along, " Ruined — Ruined." It evoked 
no comment. Ruined men are the product of the 
Street. 

It did not occur to Fremont until the Doctor had 
gone that a bomb was not the easiest thing in the 
world to dispose of. He had no idea as to the 
manner in which the contrivance was built, and 
feared that the slightest attempt to wrench it apart 
might prove disastrous. Never, it seemed to him, 
had he been in a greater quandary. He did not dare 
to leave it in the gallery. True, the persons lined 
along the rail, though but a few yards away, had 
taken no note of what was transpiring; the hum of 
hundreds of voices in front and below, and the 
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busy scenes being there enacted, had rendered them 
unobservant of the clash with the Doctor. But 
others, to whom he was known, may have seen him, 
and the finding of a bomb might place him in a very 
compromising position. He did not dare to take it 
to his own office, especially on account of Claudia; 
he could not throw the missile away without danger, 
no matter where it went, nor could he give it to 
the police without starting an enquiry. The most 
practicable thing that occurred to him was to place 
the bomb in a pail of water, if such could be found, 
and thus reduce the chances of an accident. 

Gingerly he proceeded down the steps, hoping to 
make his way out unseen, when a man grasped him 
excitedly by the arm and said : 

" Go right in on the floor — Brown's looking for 
you." 

At this predicament the beads of perspiration 
started out on Fremont's brow. He did not know 
what was happening in the market, and it would 
have been tempting fate to go through the throng 
of excited brokers with a deadly explosive, when 
the jog of an elbow or the slip of a foot or the antics 
of some playful joker, might cause his own immedi- 
ate death and that of a score of others. And he 
dared not give the missile to anyone else. 

At the time Fremont was accosted he was at the 
outer door; looking helplessly up and down the 
street in the vague hope of inspiration, or of seeing 
someone to whom he could entrust the bomb for a 
few minutes or who would take it to the river, his 
eyes fell on a barrel of water in front of a sky- 
scraper being built a little distance down. Rapidly 
but with careful steps he went up to the barrel and 
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dropped his burden into the water, which had been 
intended for the mixing of cement, and was just 
turning away when the thought struck him that the 
foreman ought to be warned of the possible danger 
lurking in the barrel. 

He found the foreman of the n::ortar-mixers 
without difficulty, and told him that a bomb had been 
discovered in the Exchange, and had beep put in 
that barrel to be disposed of after the market was 
closed. Fremont touched on the plea of a scare if 
the rumor should spread, and the explanation was 
reasonable, but his haste and anxiety were so 
evident that the foreman scented trouble. 

"A bomb, is ut? Sure an' Oi'm fair displased 
wid a bomb aroun' the gang. 'Tis that Oi think 
ye's better take it out agen." 

" IVe got to get right back on the floor. Take 
my word for it, it can't do you any harm." 

He slipped a two dollar bill into the man's hand. 
The son of Ireland thought a moment, and observed, 

" Av ye was a manin' harrum, Oi'm thinkin* 
'twould be better'n a measly two bucks ye's be givin'. 
Oil trust ye. Give me your card or somethin', and 
av ye don't take yer home away foive minits after 
three Oi'll give yer card and the barrel to the polls." 

Fremont, thinking the matter disposed of, hurried 
back to the Exchange. He had not noted a mes- 
senger boy passing, much less dreamed that the lad 
had caught the word * bomb ' and lingered to hear 
the end of the foreman's speech. Here was a real 
excitement, and the boy, who was on his officeward 
journey, hurried as messengers seldom hurry to tell 
the thrilling news to his fellows that a real bomb 
was in a barrel out on the street close by. 
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Those boys who would not be called for some 
time promptly ran to investigate, and hovered 
around the deadly barrel in frightened glee. The 
foreman, who was troubled in mind, was keeping at 
a considerable distance from the spot, but holding 
it in sight the >yhile. With characteristic Hibernian 
quickness he had found other jobs for the men in 
the immediate vicinity, without alarming them, so 
feared no danger in that quarter. But the advent of 
the boys gave him much uneasiness ; he came closer 
and warned them off harshly. 

In the meantime the lads were devising wonder- 
ful theories about Fremont's bomb, for the first 
messenger knew Fremont well by sight, as indeed 
most of the boys did, and they replied with jibes that 
they didn't care for an old bomb anyway. Now, as 
it chanced, one of these boys was a protege of 
Lamar, who used this young scamp for his special 
feminine appointment messages, and the boy knew 
that Lamar was opposed to Fremont. He also 
knew enough about Wall Street to recognize the 
value of a rumor; so, when the foreman scattered 
them, he started for Lamar's office on the probabil- 
ity of finding him there. Another menace was 
preparing for Fremont. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 



''GOODBYK, CI.AUDIA/' 



Th^ boy who conveyed to Lamar the news that 
Fremont was suspiciously connected with a bomb, 
found no reason to regret his errand. Lamar was 
not resting in the Treherne matter, and thinking 
that he saw in this an added opportunity for mis- 
chief he gave the boy a tip larger even than the 
urchin had expected, and without delay sallied forth, 
revolving plans as he went. Determining on bold 
measures he proceeded directly to the foreman, 
whom the messenger pointed out, and said : 

"Are you the man Mr. Fremont was speaking 
to a few minutes since, on a matter that he wanted 
kept secret ? " 

The man looked at the card Fremont had given 
him, to make sure of the name, and answered, 

" Faith an* Oi'm thot." 

" I just saw him on 'change and he can't get 
away, but he said it worried him to think about a 
bomb being left here too long. I told him I wasn't 
afraid, now that the thing was wet, and that I'd 
keep it in my office until he took it to Police Head- 
quarters. Oh, and he asked me for your name, 
so he could mail you a check if you'd say nothing 
about the matter." 

" Sure he's a gintleman, he is thot," grinned the 
foreman. " A check, is ut ? Me name's Flaherty, 
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Michael Flaherty, and a letter to the Brooks Con- 
struction Company will foind me at anny toime." 

The prospect of a cheque so pleased the man that 
he offered to take the bomb out of the barrel. 
This done, the dripping silk hat was wrapped up in 
an old bag, and the parcel given to the boy, whom 
Lamar convinced of the safety of his charge, now 
thoroughly water-soaked, and accordingly it was 
taken to his office. Lamar felt greatly pleased at 
accomplishing all this before the Exchange closed. 
Having put the hat and its contents into a basin, 
in the little private lavatory attached to his office, 
and having locked the door, Lamar started before 
very long to see Mrs. Sharp and acquaint her with 
the latest development against Fremont. As he 
had not called at the Sharp mansion for some time, 
clandestine meetings having been arranged else- 
where, he felt there would be nothing in a direct 
visit on this occasion to arouse comment. 

Now, as it chanced, they had not met since the 
evening when, just a week before, she and her hus- 
band had exchanged uncomplimentary personalities, 
and she was not altogether sure of the best attitude 
to maintain towards Lamar. Clara Sharp had lost 
her temper and talked very imprudently at that 
interview, as she realized later, knowing full well 
that Sam was a dangerous man to antagonize, and 
being able hardly even to guess what secret trap 
he might spring troubled her not a little. Moreover, 
his remarks had vivified her perception of the 
dangers she ran from Fremont, in the reopening 
of the Treheme case, and now it was almost im- 
possible to call Lamar off without telling him too 
much. She felt like one who had carelessly moved 
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the lever of a huge and complex machine and stood 
there powerless, unable to turn it back and all ignor- 
ant of what the result might be. In brief, she was 
horribly afraid — ^afraid of her husband, afraid of 
Fremont, afraid, indeed, of Lamar. 

Mrs. Sharp received her lover with some surprise, 
for she felt that he would not have come without 
an appointment unless something important were in 
the wind, but she was unprepared for Lamar's dis- 
closure of Fremont's supposed plot to blow up the 
Exchange, which evidently in some way had mis- 
carried. 

" It does not sound plausible, Joe," she said 
thoughtfully ; " else why should he have taken the 
bomb away and destroyed it ? What had he to gain 
by wrecking the Exchange?" 

" Those are points which we don't know. Of 
course it would have been better if we had caught 
him with the goods on, but in any case it can be 
made to look very ugly for him to have been mixed 
up with a bomb." 

Clara Sharp laughed. " You are almost as much 
mixed up in the matter now as he is," she said; 
" the bomb is in your office, the boy took it there, 
the foreman knows you got it. I am afraid you 
have discovered a mare's nest, Joe. If Fremont 
is called upon to explain, it will probably transpire 
that he has kept some crank from doing damage, and 
you may be the means of bringing him into the 
lime-light as a hero. No, I don't think this can 
be used against him in any way — unless," she added 
musingly, "and that's worth trying, he ^ight be 
scared with it in connection with that other matter." 

The half -spoken allusion was not lost on Lamar. 
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"Oh, I meant to use the two together," he 
answered. "I had a call yesterday from one of 
the District Attorney's men in regard to the Tre- 
herne case ; he's beginning to take an interest in it, 
and something may drop on our friend Fremont 
at any time from that quarter." 

The woman did not welcome this intelligence. 

" I am sorry you have persisted in your efforts 
to revive this scandal," she said vexedly. " You 
know why I don't want it — my friends' names may 
become involved. Fremont killed Treheme, doubt- 
less, but it can never be proved. Perhaps you have 
reasons of which I am not aware for being so bitter 
against him " — she looked at Lamar keenly — '* but 
even so, your most practical revenge will be to 
frighten him into running away, as he did the other 
time. Use your wits to that end — the bomb incident 
may help." 

Perceiving that Clara Sharp was not in 
harmony with him in his campaign against 
Fremont, he made some reference to the 
latter having by unfair means caused him 
to lose a great deal of money, and then 
turned the conversation to more pleasing subjects, 
with interpolations of love. But what Sam had told 
her regarding the real cause of his clash with Fre- 
mont, recurred to the woman, and she did not reply 
in kind. She feared, moreover, to take any chances 
of increasing her husband's wrath just them; and 
so informed Lamar, when he became too ardent, 
that love-making would have to await a better op- 
portunity. 

Before leaving he took occasion to use the house 
*phone, on the plea of having forgotten a message 
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to the office. The telephone was in a sound-proof 
closet, and Lamar ran no risk of being overheard. 
He rang up Fremont's office, and disguising his 
voice said, when the latter had come to the wire : 

" Waldoria, midnight. The guillotine is about to 
fall. Your bomb will hasten its descent. Get your 
neck ready. Treherne," and hung up the receiver. 

Fremont was astounded by the message. As soon 
as the gong had clanged at three o'clock, having 
closed all his market commitments, he had gone to 
the works to find the barrel and the bomb, and to 
his horror had seen the men working vigorously at 
the mortar bed, tipping the barrel this way and that 
in reckless disregard. The foreman, on seeing him, 
expressed his gratitude for Fremont's consideration 
in sending for the bomb. Not daring to question 
the man too closely he had gone back to the office, 
and was puzzling over this new complication when 
the telephone bell had rung. 

Immediately after the message was received Fre- 
mont called Central to find out the number whence 
it proceeded, and this being given, he found the 
number was Sam Sharp's house. Since his passage- 
at-arms with Sam more immediate troubles had 
crowded out the Treherne case, but it was now 
brought back to him in a manner peculiarly disturb- 
ing. He recalled Sam's words, and wondered if 
he had the old man to reckon with as well as his 
wife and Lamar in these underground attacks. He 
wondered too, if the sword which for so long a time 
had been suspended above his head, at last was about 
to fall. But be that as it might, Fremont was 
tired of remaining ever on the defensive, and though 
without weapons determined to try to strike back. 
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Summoning an A. D. T. messenger, he hastily 
penned these words: 

"Waldoria, midnight — and ten minutes later. 
Remember the last, and beware lest the stone you 
have rolled returns upon you with crushing force. 
Phone. — Fremont." 

Fremont read this over once or twice reflectively 
before the arrival of the boy, and as an afterthought 
added the postscript, 

" The scorpion's sting is often fatal to himself." 

Sealing and addressing this note, Fremont 
handed it to the lad with instructions to report on 
his return, and he would give him a dollar for him- 
self if he were back by a certain hour. Also he 
instructed him to give the note to none but Mrs. 
Sharp, even if he found delivery difficult; should he 
be utterly unable to deliver the note to the addressee 
he was to bring it back, but telephone from the near- 
est point first. Also he told the boy that he would 
receive an answer by phone, so he need not wait, 
and to know nothing if questioned. 

The dusk was just falling when the lad returned, 
with the information that he had given the note to 
the lady herself, had seen her read it, and that she 
was alone. And with that Fremont was forced to 
be content, for no call came to him over the wire, 
and how she would take his message he could not 
know. 

This probable bringing of the Treheme case 
prominently into the foreground, with the added 
complication of the bomb, for Fremont realized that 
his enemies might use it as cumulative evidence 
against him, hastened an action on which he had 
determined nearly a week before, but which he had 
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been timorously postponing, day after day. It 
seemed the only right course to pursue, however, 
and at five o'clock he called Claudia into his private 
office. 

He rose quietly as she entered, placed a chair for 
her beside his desk, and closed the door. The girl 
opened her notebook cheerily, as though to take 
dictation, but with a gesture Fremont showed that 
business was not the purpose of his summons. 

" There are no letters, Claudia," he began, with 
a ring of sadness in his tones ; " not many customers 
are left to write to now, and I fear there never will 
be any more — I have pulled them all down with 
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You are despondent tonight, Mr. Fremont," 
she said, closing her book and leaning back in the 
chair. 

" I am despondent,' he replied; " life has proved 
flat, stale and unprofitable. I have tried my best, 
have worked my hardest, and have seen all my 
efforts end in disaster, and my dreams vanish into 
nothingness. But I do not want to inflict my woes 
upon you — there is another matter on which I must 
speak. You will recall that evening, many weeks 
ago, when we spoke of the way being open for 
Raymond's return and I told you how much you 
were to me. We agreed to wait two months, when 
Will having returned, cleared of all suspicion, and 
you having had time to consider, could decide be- 
tween us, between what each of us had to offer. 
Then we lost track of Will — ^he had gone to Van- 
couver and his return was delayed in one way or 
another — ^but he may be back in New York any time 
now. Well, I was vain enough that evening to think 
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that I could bring you happiness, and I besought 
you to consider in those two months whether it 
were not possible that you could entrust your future 
to my care. I must tell you tonight that there is no 
longer any need to consider." 

"Why not?" 

" I have been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting," he answered, with an unreal laugh. " A 
ruined man, and a failure! No, dear, I love you 
far too much even to think of handicapping your 
life. And I cannot offer you even that which, right 
or wrong, every good woman prizes most. The 
dream was very sweet, but it is past." 

" Surely, surely you do not think that the loss of 
money will make any difference to me?" 

" You do not feel so, Claudia, but it does, to us 
both; though you may not realize it as keenly, I 
know full well that the world hardly holds greater 
misery than for a man to be compelled to deny to 
the one he loves the things she needs, while at the 
same time the woman feels it a burden that she 
should need those things the man cannot give her. 
Love is greater than riches, but it is not stronger 
than poverty." 

" Have I ever spoken of riches? " 

** No, dear, bat we must speak of it today, and 
this talk together must be our last. Two months 
ago, love, wealth, honor, everything that makes life 
worth living, seemed possible, and then if I had 
urged you, besought you, yes, even compelled you 
to come with me, you might have come. You hesi- 
tated, and I was weak, for I could have made you 
love me, and together we would have forgotten the 
carpings of an hypocritical world. But perhaps it 
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is as well you didn't, for no doubt I would have 
stayed here and lost the battle for dollars just the 
same, and you would have been tied to a financial 
cripple. Anyway, it is too late now." 

" It is never too late," she answered softly. " If 
I thought it right — ^but there's the ' if ' — the money 
would make no difference. That you have been 
beaten in a business deal by treachery I know, but, 
Mr. Fremont, can you not see that my heart lies 
closer to the man who loses by doing right than the 
man who gains by doing wrong? You are gold 
without alloy, and pure gold is too soft for contact 
with baser metals, but is the gold to blame? " 

" You are too kind, Claudia," he said ; " you do 
not wish to wound me. But the loss of wealth 
matters to me if it doesn't to you; as a millionaire 
I would plead for your love, as a beggar I would 
not be base enough to want it. And I had such 
dreams, dear Claudia! I thought how happy we 
might be, that wherever you were all your life 
long I could plan ways for your contentment, con- 
juring devices to render your life fuller and more 
perfect. But now " — he sighed deeply — " there is 
nothing I can do, nothing. Sunset! Ah, my sun 
has set in an eternal dusk." 

" No dusk is complete and none eternal," replied 
the girl slowly. " The blackest night has its stars, 
and they move ever, awaiting the coming of the 
dawn. The darkest hour of all, it is said, is the 
hour just before the light, and there was but one 
day between the saddest and the brightest days in 
Christian history. The night only prepares for the 
day." 

" But some perish in the night ! " 
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" I cannot have you so morbid, Mr. Fremont. 
It is terrible to hear you speak so. I cannot bear 
it. Have you no friends to thinks of and whom 
you would regret to leave ? " 

" None," said Fremont bitterly, but seeing a look 
of pain on the girl's face he added — " except you. 
You might miss me for a little while, and I am so 
selfish as to be glad to think so. But don't be 
afraid — I am not going to leave ; I'm going to fight, 
fight on as long as ever I can." 

Claudia was sobbing quietly. " I've never heard 
you talk so gloomily before," she said. " I've always 
thought of you as strong and brave and able to en- 
dure sufferings. But you will fight on, I know, and 
you'll succeed yet, if not tomorrow, then next year, 
or sometime." 

"Well, you see now how weak I am. It has 
been a sore trial to me this past month that you have 
had little else to chronicle than a record of failure. 
I hoped you would never see anything but success, 
but the fates were against me, and now it must 
end." 

" You would send me away," she cried hastily. 
" You want me to go ? " 

Fremont made no answer. 

" I did not think," she said brokenly, " that you 
would drive me away." 

" Not willingly, dear Claudia, you know that, but 
it is better for us both." 

" And if I do not wish to go? " 

" You will go," he said gently, " if I ask you, 
because you know I would not say that it was best 
unless it really were. Not only is it a farce for me 
to have a private secretary now, but I fear there 
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are worse disasters coming, and I do not wish you 
to be embroiled in them. No, Claudia, it must be 
— it is, goodbye/' 

There is a finality in the word • Goodbye/ and 
having spoken it, Fremont seemed afraid of the 
echoes that dimly answered back the word; while 
Claudia appeared as though struck to movelessness, 
and silence prevailed for a long minute. Then she 
turned sharply in her chair, saying: 

" Why is it goodbye — what have I done ? " 

" It is goodbye, dear, because of what I have 
done and what I am. You can understand, so don't 
make it harder for me, Claudia — it is the most 
difficult word my lips have known, but it must be 
said." 

You may say it if you will," replied the girl, 
I suppose a man can force himself to say what 
he does not mean and does not wish to mean, but 
I am not going to say goodbye." Then changing 
from the momentary hauteur to a tone of sweetness 
and winning grace, she added, 

" You may rob me of my employer, but you 
cannot also rob me of my friend." 

Once more Fremont remained silent. Claudia 
rose and came a step to the desk beside which he 
was standing. 

" Mr. Fremont," she said, " I know just how 
you feel. And having spoken farewell, you do not 
wish me to return here. You mean this to be my 
last evening? " 

Fremont inclined his head affirmatively, though 
sadly. 

" Very well." There were tears in the girl's 
eves, and her throat was hot and dry, but she went 
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on bravely : " It is goodbye to this office. And, 
and I have been so happy here ! " 

But her composure gave way, and as she looked 
round upon the little room which had known so 
many pleasant talks, she burst into deep sobbing. 
She was standing so close to Fremont that he could 
feel her frame shaken with the emotion of the tears, 
and almost involuntarily he drew her to himself 
and she buried her face in his shoulder, crying as 
though her heart was about to break. They stood 
for several moments thus, Fremont gently caressing 
her head with a soothing touch, as he murmured, 
unconsciously lapsing into metaphor : 

"You were the beautiful golden-haired houri of 
my visions, whose face was limned upon the mirror 
of my soul long years before I had seen you in the 
fair reality. She was not for me, but I kissed her 
wings as she hovered by my side, even as I do 
yours now ! Can it be that in a better world, in a 
time of bliss to come, our spirits shall entwine, each 
about each, to be for ever one? " 

Presently the storm of tears passed, and Claudia 
straightening herself, turned away, saying. 

What must you think of me ? " 

I think, darling Claudia," he answered, coming 
back to more prosaic English but in tones so sincere 
that the words lost their triteness, " that you are 
the dearest, sweetest angel on this earth, and that 
you are too good and your heart too tender to waste 
on a ruined, broken fellow like me. But it will be 
my proudest thought if I have gained your confi- 
dence and some measure of .your esteem. I played 
for two splendid stakes, your love and a fortune, but 
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the gods play with loaded dice and they fell against 



me. 



The tears had calmed Claudia immensely, and 
when she answered, her voice was in perfect control. 

" Mr. Fremont," she began, " I won't say all I 
feel, but if really we are going to part I would like 
to have you remember me, and I would like you to 
know that you have made me happy, oh, very happy, 
for all these months. You are taking away that 
happiness now" — her lips quivered, but she went on, 
looking at him steadily — " but you can never take 
away my memory of a man, not without faults per- 
haps, but honest and chivalrous and always a man. 
I shall love life better for having known you." Her 
voice took on a pleading tone — " Will not you come 
and see me sometimes ? " 

" You think me stronger than I am," he smiled 
wearily. "If you only knew how hard it has been 
for me to say all this, to have to tell you we must 
part ! I do not think that I could say it twice. And 
I may not remain here in New York. But whatever 
befalls me, our lives must follow different paths. 
You will not find it hard to forget, now before it 
is too late." 

" All paths lead home ! " the girl said gravely. 
" In some lives the dusk falls rapidly, in others the 
twilight lingers long; some close in storm and 
others in peace, but soon or late the shadows gather 
and the night falls, and we must all go home." 

" Are there then no homeless ? " queried Fremont 
desolately. 

" None," she answered. " Every energy must 
come to rest at last. So it is never really goodbye, 
but farewell until we nieet." 
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A response was upon Fremont's lips when he 
was called to the outer office on some trivial bus- 
iness. Returning, in a few minutes, he found that 
Claudia had donned hat and jacket and was ready 
for the street. It sent a pang through him to think 
she would never come again. 

" I shall trust," said Claudia, holding out her 
hand, " that you may miss your secretary so much 
that you will wish to see her as a friend. Do not 
forget me, and farewell until we meet." 

" Goodbye," he answered, gulping down a lump 
in his throat. 

" It never really is goodbye," she almost whis- 
pered. " To please me won't you say it as I wish ? " 

He smiled. 
Well then," he said, " farewell." 
Until we meet," she prompted. 
Until we meet," he echoed, and the girl, with 
one last hand-shake, turned and passed through the 
door, which latched behind her. As it closed Fre- 
mont sat down heavily in his chair and looked out 
at the dark evening sky, his hand vibrating with the 
warm clasp of the girl. Then he brought his fist 
down upon the desk. 

" But it is goodbye," he said. Then, after a long 
pause, slowly and achingly, " but it is — Goodbye." 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

DANGERS THREATEN FOR CI.ARA SHARP. 

The same afternoon that Fremont had bidden his 
farewell to Claudia, Sam Sharp was confronted in 
his office by a notorious newspaper man, editor and 
proprietor of a certain spicy society journal whose 
columns specialized on slanderous innuendo. The 
call was by appointment. 

" Major,'* said Sharp to this man, after the cus- 
tomary courtesies has been interchanged, " there 
are sundry little matters that I know of which I 
might desire to see obtain currency in your paper, 
and I should be glad to learn whether you would 
care to publish them." 

" Certainly, Mr. Sharp," was the reply ; " our 
columns are always open for the reception of any 
news, good lively news, that is." 

" This news will be lively enough, so far as that 
goes," commented the financier grimly, " but if I 
send you matter for publication it is with the under- 
standing that it must be put in without any blue- 
pencilling." 

" Ah, that is another question, then. Of course 
such things can be done, Mr. Sharp, but you know 
in such cases we hardly class it as news ; in fact we 
feel that we are conferring a privilege in lending 
our paper for that purpose. Such a privilege is pro- 
curable, however." 
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" For a good stiff price, eh? " 

" Not for a price, oh no ! We never do business 
in that way. It has been found, however, that those 
of our subscribers who are good enough to prepare 
such special copy for us, often take sufficient interest 
in the paper to want to buy some of its stock." 

" But if the privilege of publication is not pur- 
chaseable, this stock is held at a good figure, I 
suppose? " 

" It fluctuates, of course.'' The Major spread 
his hands with an easy gesture. " Few things are 
on an impregnable basis, and obviously in such mat- 
ters the price of the stock rises and falls." 

"Within what degrees, for instance?" queried 
Sam. 

Within wide limits," was the meaning reply. 

I have known a little item, scarcely a few lines in 
length, to be the cause of a purchaser taking a large 
block of stock, even at a time when the figure was 
high, while in other cases the purchase has been 
but small." 

" Was the stock delivered ? " asked the financier 
interestedly. 

" It was ready for delivery," came the answer 
promptly. " But there have been cases where it has 
not been called for." 

Sharp grinned. " All right, I understand," he 
said. " Now I have half a dozen items here — I 
don't want them published yet, indeed, I may not 
want them published at all, but I may send them 
along to you at any time. If I do, just run them 
as I direct, and if so I shall be pleased to become 
a stockholder in your concern — though I may not 
trouble to call for the stock. But that is a trifle. 
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In any event, Major," — he reached for his check- 
book — " I should like you to reserve some of that 
stock for me, and here is an initial payment on it/' 

The society editor took the cheque and put it 
away carefully, rising as he did so. 

" Mr. Sharp," he said, " we shall be pleased to 
publish any items that you send us, absolutely 
without emendation, at any time." Then, as an 
afterthought — " We shall look to you for the cost 
of the libel suit, of course, if such develops." 

" There will be none," remarked Sam. 

" Ah, so much the better. Good day." 

Sam Sharp shrugged his shoulders as the door 
closed, and his usually immobile face gave forth 
the faintest expression of mingled satisfaction and 
disgust. Then, dismissing the subject from his 
mind, he plunged deep into further monetary 
schemes, having for their end the acquisition of dol- 
lars. The result of his interview with the editorial 
jackal, however, bore fruit a day later when Sam, 
with a lively remembrance of the previous scene 
with his wife, abruptly remarked as they were pre- 
paring for dinner, to which a large party of guests 
was expected, 

" The Petrel is at the pier." 

Mrs. Sharp turned white at the menace in her 
husband's tone, but she retained her composure. 

" Well," she replied quietly, " what is that to 
me?" 

" I thought you might wish to make some prepar- 
ations before you start." 

" Start ? Start for where ? " 

" Old Point Comfort is the first stop, I believe, in 
the itinerary," remarked Sam; "but I didn't pay 
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very much heed to routes. I told Jenkins to look 
after all that." 

" I don't know what you are talking about/' broke 
in the woman crossly. " Are you going oflf on some 
sudden trip?" 

" I shall not have the pleasure of accompanying 
you very far, I'm afraid," replied Sam suavely; 
" but no doubt you will be able to console yourself 
for that loss." 

"Very easily," she sneered. "But I have no 
intention of leaving New York just at present, just 
at the beginning of the season." 

" It is too bad that you should find it so difficult 
to form good intentions, because they will need to 
be formed, and at once. Dr. Olready thinks a 
change of scene and sea air will benefit you, and I 
have had the Petrel put in commission. We deem 
it unsafe in your present health for you to brave 
the rigors of a New York winter." 

" I shall try, any way," she said defiantly. 

" Not this winter, I think." 

"Why not?" 

" Many reasons. One is that the Treherne case 
has been reopened, and unless you want to occupy 
a central position therein " — he looked at her 
significantly — " it might prove a very good thing 
to be away from here during the progress of the 
enquiry." 

" I don't believe it for a minute. There's no 
evidence to connect me with the affair." 

" On the contrary. And suppose your knife should 
be found and identified ? " he hinted darkly. 

" You wouldn't dare — ," she began, and stopped, 
then went on, " no, you won't want my name mixed 
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up in this case, and everyone to laugh at you. A 
nice opinion the world has of a man who allows 
his dirty domestic linen to be washed in public. 
Besides, you want to see Fremont put away." 

" Said with your usual refinement, Clara, but 
don't you know the saying about bipeds that fly? 
A single shot, well aimed, as easily may bring down 
two bipeds that walk. So you refuse to go ? " 

" Positively ! Your bluffs don't scare me in the 
least." 

Sam smiled with irritating confidence. " Very 
good," he said ; " if you prefer the alternative, I 
shall not insist. But oh, here is another little matter 
to which I might call your attention. Read this, 
and this, yes, and this one too." He handed her 
several small slips of paper. 

"But, but it's a lie," exclaimed the woman angrily, 
as she finished reading the first. " And this too ; 
they're all lies." She crumpled them up and threw 
them into a waste basket. " Where did you get 
such stuff ? " 

" Not entirely lies," was the calm rejoinder. 
" There is some truth in all of them." 

" It would take fine eyesight to discover that 
truth." 

" But they would make interesting reading in cer- 
tain society papers." 

Mrs. Sharp turned and looked steadily at her 
husband. 

You wrote them," she said. 
There are times," he replied imperturbably, 
" when you are almost quick. Yes, to me belongs 
the honor of inscribing those. Rather well-written, 
don't you think?" 
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" But they're dastardly, contemptible ! " 

" And true/; 

" They're not true ; at least, not with the con- 
struction you put on them. Why, I couldn't ever 
go out again if those things were published — ^my 
position, my friends ! " She choked at the mortify- 
ing possibilities. " And they would cover you with 
shame, too." 

" Not at all," observed Sam calmly. " If you will 
read those items a little more carefully, you will 
see that I appear in a very good light." 

Clara Sharp leaned down and took out the 
crumpled pieces of paper, smoothed and read them 
over concentratedly, once, twice, then tore them in- 
to little pieces. 

"These were only copies, of course?" she said. 

" Of course." 

" They are rather cleverly written, too good for 
your money-sotted brain — someone must have 
helped you." 

" There you wrong me " — Sam felt that he had 
the whip hand and could afford some superfluous 
polish — " I assure you I wrote them without even 
a suggestion from anyone else." 

" And who would publish such libellous matter? " 

" In the first place it is not libellous, and even if 
it were, I own stock in a certain prominent society 
paper and have the privilege of publishing unedited 
such matters as I desire." 

"But what is your object in bringing up these 
things ? " she asked angrily. 

Sam smiled at his wife, and said with sarcastic 
emphasis, 

"Different natures require different treatment. 
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It is of no use speaking to. you along the lines of 
common decency, because you have none, just as 
you lack ordinary moral and womanly intuitions. 
The easiest way to reach you is by your peacock 
society ideas. You were kind enough to enquire not 
long ago what I proposed to do to stop these 
intrigues of yours. Now, I am telling you. A long 
sea-voyage, a very long sea-voyage, will I am sure 
prove an excellent remedy for the malady where- 
with you are afflicted; or if you do not feel the 
need of such a trip and prefer to remain here, I am 
showing you how uncomfortable your place in 
society is likely to become." 

" It is absurd. I would not think of going at this 
time." 

" I won't insist. You may stay at home and hear 
these little items quoted far and wide, and have 
your precious society friends whisper and point 
when you come into the room, and the people over 
whom you have patronized snub you and hold their 
skirts aside — ^you would rather have all this, and 
your house shunned as though it held a pestilence, 
and all your pretensions turned to ridicule — ^to be 
a kind of social leper with a bell, going about crying 
' Unclean, unclean.' You would rather stand in the 
prisoner's dock with Frank Fremont — ." 

" Oh, you make one sick with your ranting," she 
interrupted, with an affectation of scorn. ** Threats, 
threats, and empty words, the same as ever. In dis- 
gracing; me you would disgrace yourself. But I'll 
consider going, simply to get away from your dis- 
agreeable presence." 

" I thought you would," said Sam triumphantly, 
thinking that the battle was won. " You ought to 
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know what the end of every woman is who goes 
along the line you have been following — ^but I don't 
propose to let you journey to hell your own way. 
I can start you on a quicker route, and am merely 
pointing out that when a woman undertakes a life 
like yours she is walking over a hell all the time, and 
the floor may crack and let her through at any mom- 
ent. The crack is right under your feet now." Sam 
pointed beneath her, and though the woman at- 
tempted to maintain a bold exterior, she cringed. 

" But why do you want me to go? " 

Sam smiled. A slow, Sphinx-like smile. 

" Is not my concern for your health sufficient 
cause?" he queried with irony. "Moreover, Fve 
given you other reasons." 

"I don't go alone?" 

" Oh dear no! Quite a party will join us at Old 
Point. I may accompany you that far and see your 
trip nicely begun. And, incidentally, you will kave 
your diamonds in the safe deposit, except of course 
those that you always wear, for it isn't prudent to 
carry a fortune in gems on such a long journey." 

He paused for a reply, or some further objection, 
but whatever the woman's thoughts she remained 
silent. 

" That being settled," he concluded, " we might 
go down and be ready to meet our guests." 

While Sam was thus setting forth to Mrs. Sharp 
his mode of answering her defiant query of a few 
days before as to what he proposed to do, Fremont 
was maturing plans to secure redress for Raymond 
and at the same time put an end to the persistent 
hounding of Clara Sharp's partner in intrigue, Joe 
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Lamar. As he had told Claudia, Raymond was 
expected shortly, yet he felt a trifle disconcerted 
when, while preparing -to leave the office for the 
day, Raymond entered. 

" I'm glad to see you back. Will," he said cordial- 
ly* giving no sign of the conflicting emotions within 
him. " Why the deuce did you stay away ? You 
could have returned weeks ago." 

" I didn't like to come, Mr. Fremont," the boy 
answered hesitatingly. " I thought there might be 
a hitch somewhere, and that if I waited a little it 
would be better. Then, too, I have been very busy, 
and your letters were delayed in reaching me, for 
the firm I was with in Toronto sent me out to the 
Coast." 

" Well, it's good to have you back. Come and 
take dinner with me tonight, and we will talk over 
how to deal with this former employer of yours." 

" You do not seem over- fond of Lamar," ob- 
served Raymond, noticing the vindictiveness in 
Fremont's tone. 

" I'm not, and with reason. I couldn't write to 
you of everything that's happened, because some 
of these things do not lend themselves to being put 
in writing. It's a little saying of mine, never to 
write anything to anyone that everyone can't read. 
But I'll tell you all about it." 

Fremont took the young fellow to a quiet little 
restaurant where he often dined, and where he 
knew they could talk without fear of interruption. 

" You are aware," he began, " that this whole 
plot was hatched up against you by Lamar, aided 
by his cashier, Lyons, but I never told you the spec- 
ial reason why the scheme was concocted." 
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" No, and IVe wondered," commented Raymond; 
"because though Lyons was sore on me, Lamar 
always seemed to be friendly." 

" You should have come to my office and talked 
the matter over at the time, instead of running away 
as you did. However, it's no use going over all 
that now. Lamar's motive was to get rid of you, 
and this is why." 

Fremont thereupon briefly went over the entire 
machinations of Lamar, bit by bit, showing that his 
object was to pursue Claudia with no rival to inter- 
fere, and how he had been foiled. Once or twice, 
as the story proceeded, Raymond noticed that Fre- 
mont betrayed a greater interest in Claudia than that 
of a mere friend, but he did not interrupt, and 
allowed the other to continue until it was all told. 
Last of all, Fremont informed him frankly that he 
had found himself growing fond of Claudia, that 
he had told her so, or rather had allowed it to be 
implied, and had bidden her farewell but the day 
before; concluding the recital with, 

" So you see I have left the way cl?ar for you." 

Raymond shifted uneasily in his seat. 

" Yes, yes, I see," he said in a constrained man- 
ner. " Of course that's very good of you, Mr. Fre- 
mont, and I knew you would, but — ," he hesitated, 
then went on with more confidence, " but of course 
I can't say anything till I've talked with Claudia. 
And I want to tell you, Mr. Fremont," he continued, 
changing the subject after a rather embarrassing 
pause, "since getting your letters about Lamar I 
wrote to a former chum of mine in that office, a 
bookkeeper, and asked him to do his best to find 
out how that check-raising racket was worked. I 
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heard from him a fortnight ago, and he has learned 
something, I'm sure, but you know if a man tells 
office secrets down here, and it is discovered, he 
can never get another job in Wall Street." 

" Good ! The more evidence the better. We'll 
try to keep his name out of it, but see your friend 
tonight if possible. We must make Lamar feel the 
hole he is in strongly ; though, as a matter of fact, 
your being here is the principal thing. I have had a 
detective on the ground for some time, and he has 
unearthed other matters which I think will make 
Lamar glad to compromise." 

" Smite him hip and thigh," said the boy, rubbing 
his hands delis^htedly. 

" You can be too aggressive," warned the elder 
man " Lamar is no fool, and might put up a 
nasty fight if absolutely cornered. Don't imagine 
that I wouldn't like to land him behind the bars if 
it was practicable, but it isn't in my judgment. We'd 
better give him a way out, by properly indemnify- 
ing you. What do you think is fair ? " 

" I'd be satisfied with anything over a thousand." 

" Well, leave it to me. Come to my office tomor- 
row at twelve o'clock precisely, see What you can 
find out from your friend meantime, and I'll arrange 
a means to have Lamar on hand a few minutes later ; 
the detective will be there too, and we'll put it all 
over him." 

" It's very good of you, Mr. Fremont, fighting 
my battles for me." 

"Never mind about that. Will. I'm only too 
glad of an excuse to punish Lamar. And," he added 
apprehensively, " I hope nothing transpires mean- 
while to interfere with our program." 
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"Why, what can happen?" asked Raymond 
interestedly, struck by Fremont's manner. " What 
is there to interfere ? " 

" Oh, I was only thinking of my own troubles, 
but I guess th^'U keep till after weVe polished off 
Lamar. Anyway, it's no use to discuss them." 

" I don't want to be intrusive, of course, but if 
there's anything I can do— ? " 

" Nothing! They're not so easily disposed of as 
yours." 

" I see now," commented the young man sympa- 
thetically. " You were caught in the slump. Sun- 
set's gone all to pieces, I've read. I hope it hasn't 
hurt you seriously?" 

" I'm broke, Will. And that's not all." Noting 
the other's sincere interest, and that he f orebore to 
question only through fearing to seem impertinent, 
Fremont continued, 

" Well, it may lessen the weight on my mind to 
talk with someone about the trouble, especially with 
you, who have been falsely accused yourself. The 
story may be in the papers before many days — it's 
that same old murder charge." 

Raymond looked astounded. "The Treherne 
affair ! Why," he said, " I thought that was all 
dead and buried." 

" Lamar dug it up to revenge himself on me for 
his discomfiture at the roadhouse. You see now 
that I've good cause to feel bitter against him." 

" But what could Lamar do ? " 

" Not very much, personally, but he started the 
agitation, backed by Mrs. Sharp, and since I had a 
row with Sam Sharp recently the old man has taken 
a hand. Information was brought to me today that 
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makes me sure of this, and further, that I may 
expect arrest and to be publicly charged with the 
crime before the week is out. You know Sharp has 
a big pull with the District Attorney." 

Raymond gazed at the speaker wide-eyed. " You 
astonish me/' he ejaculated. " But you don't really 
fear anything serious to result from this?" 

Fremont laughed harshly. " The case could not 
well be more serious," he said. 

"What is Sharp's object?" 

" Doubtless to get rid of me ; probably he fears 
personal violence at my hands, for the provocation 
is strong. But the vindictiveness of his wife is a 
mystery. It's perplexing too that they're not afraid 
of getting mixed up in the case themselves." 

" Isn't it possible that they want to frighten you 
into running away ? " 

" That's extremely probable — the same as I did 
before. But this time the situation's different, and 
there'll be no running away on my part. Then I 
feared I was guilty, but now I am convinced of the 
real murderer, and strong though the evidence is 
against me I'm going to stay and fight it out. They 
may convict me, but the guilty party will not escape 
entirely scathless. What a scandal Sam Sharp is 
bringing down on his own house as well as mine! 
But it's no odds to me ; my children are gone, I've 
said good-bye to Claudia, and there's no one else 
worth considering — everything in life that I care for 
has taken unto itself wings, so I can afford to laugh 
at scandal, but it will hurt the Sharps." 

" I don't quite follow it all, but I know you're 
a fighter, Mr. Fremont, and you'll never say die. 
What about your wife ? " 
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" She must look to herself. Through her I got 
into this affair, and while I had money she held me 
tight. The legal evidence was not conclusive, as 
it seldom is in these cases, and her price for a 
divorce when I wanted it was prohibitive. And now 
this may surprise you, but my intention is to call on 
the District Attorney tomorrow afternoon, if Tm 
not arrested before, and demand either a speedy 
trial or to have the case definitely disposed of in 
some way. This continued uncertainty and suspense 
is unbearable, and Tm going to force their hands. 
If he holds me for trial the newspapers shall have 
the entire story — I shall conceal nothing." 

" Well, all this amazes me more than I can ex- 
press," murmured the youth in bewilderment. " I 
heard rumors, of course, long ago, but never any- 
thing definite. Seems to me there was something 
said about Mrs. Treherne and you — she'll be brought 
into the case, I suppose ? " 

Fremont's brow darkened. " I hope not," he said 
reminiscently, as much to himself as to Raymond; 
" the blackguard tried to start ugly rumors about 
his wife, but there was nothing between her and I 
that the whole world could not know. She came to 
me with the information of what was going on 
between her husband and my wife, and we condoled 
together in our marital troubles. There were 
obvious reasons for avoiding publicity, so matters 
drifted along for a time. Then came the climax. 
Treherne, with diabolical ingenuity, entrapped his 
wife and myself in a position that could be con- 
strued as compromising, and though absolutely 
innocent the stage had been so set as to make us 
appear guilty. Under threats of exposure he 
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extorted from her a large cheque, and the situation 
was such that at the moment I did not dare to defy 
him. He held the trumps and played his hand to 
the uttermost, finally marching off in triumph. 

" This was the bitterest pill of all, and the con- 
sciousness that we, the wronged parties, had through 
the distortion of facts been put in a false position, 
together with all that had gone before, infuriated 
me, and I determined at least to force him to 
relinquish the check. When an hour later I learned 
of a clandestine meeting between my wife and him, 
and saw the pair together — well, I guess the devil 
in me was roused. I made him give up the cheque, 
and used my fists quite vigorously too, gave him 
the licking of his life. But I didn't kill him — Sam 
Sharp's beauty came in later and did that." 

Fremont paused; he had almost forgotten his 
attentive listener, but an exclamation from Ray- 
mond and the startled look on the latter's face, 
brought him to himself, and he feared that he may 
have said too much, and added, 

"I have spoken very freely to you, Will, and 
though these things may all come out eventually, 
I rely on you to keep them to yourself until such 
time as I see fit to make them public." 

Fremont soon after turned the conversation to 
Raymond's trip to Canada, and presently evoked 
the unexpected remark that he was sorry to leave 
Toronto and would like to return there as soon as 
matters were settled up. 

"But Claudia?" questioned Fremont. 

"Oh, yes, Claudia, of course," answered the 
youth in some confusion. *' I had to come back also 
to see her, but I want to tidy up a bit first. You 
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know I came straight to your office from the Sta- 
tion, but after we get through with Lamar Fm 
going to call on her." 

" Well," observed Fremont, slipping on his light 
overcoat, " don't fail to get hold of your chum, the 
bookkeeper, in the meantime, and persuade him to 
talk. And be on hand at twelve to-morrow." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

FIVE FOES FACE TO FACE. 

Frank Fremont awoke next morning with a 
lethargic consciousness of trouble, for the thought 
that the sword so long suspended was now about to 
fall haunted his sleep, and the loss of his fortune and 
of Claudia lay like lead upon his spirits. The day 
promised some excitement in dealing with Lamar, 
and of that he was glad, but though Lamar was 
eliminated the murder charge still would remain. 

"What is Sam Sharp's game?" he queried to 
himself while dressing. " Can it be that he means 
to throw over the woman and get rid of both his 
wife and I at one stroke? If that's the way, though 
it seems scarcely credible, it makes it all the worse 
for me. By Jove, if I had killed Treherne, I'd kill 
this Satan's pet too, and do the world another 
service." 

While at breakfast he glanced over one of the 
sensational morning dailies — a paper in which Sharp 
had no small influence. A scare headline caught his 
attention : 

" Unsolved Murder Mystery to be Probed ! 
Notorious Treherne case reopened. The suspect a 
prominent Wall Street man." 

"That looks like the beginning of the end," he 
muttered grimly. " Unless the game is to make me 
run? But all the fiends in and out of hell won't 
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make me run this time. I wonder if my wife knew 
the tempest was so near ; strange, that yesterday her 
lawyer should have called on me. Well," he 
ruminated, lighting a cigar as he left the dining 
room, " ril fight them to the end, and get this 
settled, one way or the other, once and for all." 

Fremont arrived at his office early, for there were 
many little things to be done in preparation for the 
scene with Lamar, and it was eleven o'clock when 
he sank back in his chair with the feeling that every- 
thing was in train for that individual's discomfiture. 
For some moments he made mental memoranda 
as to his method of attack, subject to circumstances 
that might arise, and then, idly curious of how the 
market was running, picked up the tape. He gazed 
almost listlessly at the narrow thread of paper 
sliding through his fingers, bringing echoes of the 
battle for dollars raging, and his thoughts travelled 
over the wonderful potentiality for evil contained 
in that little ticking machine, with its scroll of 
cabalistic names. 

" Only symbols and signs," he mused incon* 
sequently, " yet it is the modern Ananias, the devil's 
mouthpiece with silent voice luring as a siren to 
destruction tens of thousands throughout the land. 
It cries * Buy ' when they ought to sell, and ' Sell ' 
when they ought to buy ; nominally, a true record of 
transactions, in effect, every inch a He, a false pre- 
diction of what is to come, the promptings of the 
manipulator, every yard conveying with convincing 
earnestness greater falsehoods than the most extrav- 
agant and facile pen could frame and make appear 
the truth." 

The tape was still in his hand, though his thoughts 
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were wandering, when there came a light knock at 
the office door, and a moment later he was aston- 
ished to see Claudia step in. At first he was unable 
to utter a word, but his harassed look gave place to 
one of surprise and then of pleasure, and he felt the 
thrill of being in her presence, of knowing himself 
near her. For the instant his cares were forgotten, 
and his mind held only the thought of her. 

" Good morning, Mr. Fremont," she said quietly, 
seeing him too surprised to speak. " Am I such a 
strange figure in this office that you should seem so 
startled ? " 

She held out her hand. The action recalled him 
to himself. 

" Indeed," he said earnestly, " it is the office that 
seems strange and lonely with you away. It will 
never be the same without you." 

" Never? " she queried. 

" Never," he replied, then as though to avoid 
sentiment added more lightly, "but I thought the 
office and you had said good-bye." 

" You do seem awfully anxious to get rid of me," 
she said, a little saucily. " Perhaps you want me 
to go?" 

Claudia ! " he exclaimed reproachfully. 
Well," she retorted with a smile, " you told me 
two days ago that you hardly expected ever to see 
me again, and now you suggest it once more. If 
Mahomet won't go to the mountain, you know — " 

" That's a good name for me," interrupted Fre- 
mont bitterly. " Mahomet was a false prophet." 

"Well, aren't you one? You prophesied my 
absence, and oow I am here." 

"If prophesying your absence could keep you 
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here," he replied, " you would never be away. But 
there's another cloud ready to burst and to engulf 
me, Claudia, and comradeship with me can work 
you only ill." 

" I know what you mean," she said, becoming 
very serious ; " I guessed it from this morning's 
paper, with what I'd heard long ago, and that's why 
I'm here — to say that you've still at least one friend, 
who never will believe evil of you." 

Fremont's frame trembled with repression. He 
longed to clasp her in his arms and tell her of the 
love surging through his whole being, but it was 
no time now when in the shadow of the electric 
chair. 

" Dear Claudia," he said, " there is so much I 
would say, but I must not, I who may soon be 
branded as a criminal. If by any chance this cloud 
should pass away, I yet may call, and will you still 
listen?" 

The girl did not answer, but her silence was that 
of acquiescence. 

" But if the tempest overwhelms me," he went on, 
" think of me only as a stranger, and forget all I 
have said. Young Raymond has returned; he is 
going to see you soon. Hear him as openly as 
you have heard me, and follow the dictates of your 
heart." 

" I shall be glad to see Will." She paused, a little 
doubtfully; then, as though to reassure herself, 
repeated, " I shall be quite glad to see him — ^but I 
do not think I shall be as ready to hear him now 
as I would have been if he had come to me before 
he went away. And — one's heart does not stand 
always in the same place, Mr. Fremont." 
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" But women's constancy ?" he interjected. 

" He whom I really love, would never question 
that," she answered ; " but liking is not love." 

Fremont was about to reply eagerly, when there 
came another light knock at the door. Thinking 
it might be Raymond, he jumped up hastily and 
tried to plan some scheme for sending the boy away, 
as it would have been embarrassing for him to find 
Claudia in Fremont's office after the latter had said 
only the night before that he had bidden her a last 
farewell; and further, if in conversation matters 
should be delayed until Lamar came in, untold con- 
fusion might result. 

These thoughts were racing through Fremont's 
mind as he opened the door, when who should be 
standing there but Mrs. Sharp! Almost unthink- 
ingly he stepped aside to allow her to pass, but she, 
already nervous from the causes which had let to 
the visit, started in positive dismay when she saw 
the girl in the inner office. 

" Oh, I thought you were alone," she said. " Per- 
haps I had better call again. However, my visit will 
be very brief." 

" This is not entirely an unexpected honor, Mrs. 
Sharp," he answered, bowing coldly ; " and it would 
be a pity if you went away after coming down-town. 
Pray be seated." 

A marked constraint was evident in the woman's 
manner, and she said pointedly, 

"I should like to see you in private, Mr. Fre- 
mont ; the matter is very urgent." 

The hint was not lost upon Claudia; she rose 
immediately and moved towards the door, looking 
first at the voluptuous beauty with a shadow of sus- . 
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picion, then searchingly at Fremont. He bore her 
scrutiny without a tremor. 

" I shall hardly need to call again," she said. 
" There were a few little trifles I had left here, but 
you can send them to me." 

Fremont had accompanied her to the door. 

" Forgive me, Claudia," he whispered, " but this 
is a matter of absolutely vital importance — ^you can- 
not realize how vital. And you must come back," 
he added dominantly. 

" You are insistent," she replied with protest ; 
"and — ^and rude." 

" I may seem both, but there is reason, dear, and 
you must come back. Be here by one o'clock at 
latest. I shall look for you." And with a bow 
he turned to the inner office where his other visitor 
meanwhile had taken a seat. 

" Mr. Fremont," began Clara Sharp, visibly ill- 
at-ease, " you wrote me a note two days ago, anent 
the Treherne murder." 

" I did," said Fremont shortly, determined not 
to use more words than necessary. 

" You assumed that I had some special interest in 
the case." 

" I stated nothing of my assumptions," was the 
guarded reply. 

" But you implied them none the less." 

" Well, have you not some interest in the case? " 

" Certainly, but not in the way you mean." 

" In what way, then ? " 

" I did not do Treherne any harm. Truly," she 
added, seeing that Fremont looked incredulous, 
" your ideas are all wrong ; you Ve discovered a few 
facts and built up an erroneous theory. I can tell 
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you the truth of the whole affair. But of course I 
don't want to be brought into a public scandal." 

She glanced around nervously and Fremont 
hastened to reassure her. 

" Nobody can overhear us," he observed. 

" You remember the night," went on the woman, 
sinking her voice to a tone but little above a whisper. 

Fremont nodded. 

" You were in Treheme's rooms that night." 

"Indeed?" 

Clara Sharp stamped her foot impatiently. 

"We both know it. And you think there was 
someone else in the room after you ? " 

" Correct," answered Fremont bluntly. " You 
were." 

" How do you know that? " she asked. 

" How do you know that I was there? " he asked 
in reply. "The question is the same for one as 
for the other. Besides, though you removed a batch 
of compromising letters, you left a knife behind." 

Mrs. Sharp shrugged her shoulders. "I'm not 
going to stop to debate that now," she said ; " you 
were seen both going to and coming from the apart- 
ments. But what is the use of splitting hairs," she 
went on. "I know you were there, and — well, I 
was there too. Our interests lie in common, else I 
should not have come here. Do you suppose I want 
this case reopened? No, the enquiry must be 
stopped." 

" Then why not have your husband stop it ? " 

" I am afraid he is trying to implicate us both, 
and while I could stop him by revealing to him my 
exclusive knowledge of certain facts, if I did so he 
would be a widower in a very short time. If how- 
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ever, that knowledge was shared by a third party, 
he would hardly dare to use violence. But you can 
force Mr. Sharp to have the investigation stopped 
and put an end to the whole matter, and I will tell 
you how." 

Clara Sharp leaned over close to Fremont, and 
spoke so low that her voice was scarcely audible. 
Not half a dozen sentences had passed her lips when 
he gave a start of understanding, and before she 
had concluded he leaned back with an air of satis- 
faction, the thought running through his mind, ' If 
what she says is true, I can see the dawn.' The re- 
cital was nearing its end when hasty steps were 
heard outside and Raymond burst in at the door. 

"Afraid Fd be late,'* he began, almost before 
he was in the room ; " I was busy with the book- 
keeper, but I got here, and I just escaped Lamar 
seeing me in the lobby below — She'll be up in a 
minute." 

Having blurted all this out in one breath, Ray- 
mond looked around for a place to go where he 
could remain out of Lamar's sight until Fremont 
called for him, and then, for the first time, his eyes 
fell on Mrs. Sharp, who had risen almost in terror 
at hearing that Lamar was on his way there. 

" Oh, where can I hide ? Where ? " she ex- 
claimed. " No one must know that I have been 
here." 

The emergency caught Fremont unprepared, for 
in the matter of greater moment Lamar had gone 
entirely from his thoughts, and not being over-fer- 
tile in expedients, he could only say : 

" Hiding would be the worst thing you could do," 
when the outer door opened and Lamar walked in. 
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At the threshold of the private office, the door of 
which Raymond had neglected to close, he paused. 
Immediately in front stood Fremont with an air of 
indecision, leaning against the desk was Raymond, 
and half in shadow stood Mrs. Sharp, a moment 
before timorous and fearful, but now that the situa- 
tion was to be faced, defiant and ready. The scene 
somewhat perplexed the newcomer, but he was no 
coward and walked in quietly, half closing the door. 

Without greeting or sign of perturbation he 
sauntered over to the office table, where he could 
command a view of all present, threw his leg across 
one comer of it, and glancing around said cheer- 
fully : 

" Well, we're all here, aren't we ? '* 

No one was ready with a reply, and Lamar 
laughed. 

" I did not know," he continued, " that I was to 
have the pleasure of facing so distinguished an audi- 
ence. I thought our host " — with an ironical bow 
to Fremont — " desired to talk business." 

" I am going to talk business," answered Fre- 
mont, angry at the calm assumption of superiority 
in the tone of the gay man of the world. 

" I shall no doubt learn much " — this sarcastically 
— "you have so clearly shown us your talent in 
business." 

"At all events I have not stooped so low as you 
in trying to gain my ends, and still been beaten out 
in spite of it." 

The remark was premature and served to put La- 
mar on guard, but his eyes merely narrowed and 
he replied with an air of utmost unconcern, 

" What on earth are you talking about ? " 
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" You'll know soon enough," said Fremont. " You 
see Raymond, and you probably can guess why he's 
here." 

"I think his case has been adjusted," was the 
sneering reply; "unless he wants to open it again 
and take a trip up the river to keep you company." 

"You should join them on that trip, Lamar. 
Make it a trio," said a strong voice, and all turning, 
saw Sam Sharp standing on the threshold scowling 
at the assembly, while over his shoulder could be 
seen the face of the body-guard, Renny. Sharp's 
unexpected advent produced a chilling effect, and 
no one seemed disposed to break the silence. Fre- 
mont was the first to speak. 

"If you wish to see me, Mr. Sharp," he said, 
resenting the intrusion though not displeased that 
Sam was there, " you will have to wait — I'm busy 
at present, and anyway, I've no money left for you 
to steal. I suppose I ought to lock the safe now that 
you're here, but thanks to your attentions it's 
empty." 

" I have nothing to say to you," answered the 
financier sourly. " I happened to be going to lunch, 
and having been informed that my wife had come 
to your office, I saw fit to call for her. But if it 
interferes with any previous engagement " — with a 
satirical gesture towards Lamar — " perhaps I should 
apologise and withdraw." 

" You have been spying on me," said the woman 
angrily. 

" Spying? That is hardly the word. Rather let 
us say I have an interest in your movements," com- 
mented Sam with a tinge of irony. " But I fear I 
was interrupting quite an interesting discussion. 
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Pray proceed — for it can hardly be private with so 
many in the secret." 

Fremont thought for a moment. "Well," he 
observed, " I have no objection for you to stay. 
Perhaps, indeed, I should esteem it a privilege to 
entertain at once those two eminent birds, the vul- 
ture and the cuckoo." 

" Blow off steam, if it's a satisfaction to you/* 
sneered Sharp. " You'll get no chance to do any- 
thing more. I didn't come into a desperado's den 
unprepared, and the blackguard over there " — indi- 
cating Lamar — " I'll deal with presently." 

" * Blackguard ' is right," broke in Raymond. 

" Quiet, boy," commanded Lamar. " First as to 
you, Fremont; you played the part of spoilsport 
once, and I promised not to forget it. The Treherne 
case shows that I haven't, as you'll realize when 
behind the bars. Clara Sharp's taken water, I sup- 
pose, but that won't save — " 

" I gave you a licking for trying to injure an in- 
nocent girl," interrupted Fremont impatiently ; " but 
all that's beside the question. This young man 
here, Raymond, was a clerk in your office, and with 
a view to making love to his fiance you cooked up a 
conspiracy to disgrace and get rid of him, which by 
means of a forgery charge and with the aid of a 
cheap actress for a time you did. It was the act 
of a foul-minded reptile, and when bowled out you 
agreed to indemnify Raymond with a year's salary. 
At that time we hadn't sufficient legal evidence to 
prosecute criminally; now we have, and it will cost 
you more. You can choose between indemnifying 
him with a $5,000 cheque or taking the chance of 
going where you have threatened to send me." 
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''Blackmail, eh? Well, I don't propose to be 
bluffed. You'll be under lock and key too soon to 
make trouble for anybody. Do your worst mean- 
while and be damned." 

Sharp was chuckling. " Good," he said, " but FU 
take great pleasure in seeing that the blackguard 
gets the limit." 

Lamar turned upon him savagely. " By means of 
some of your bribed judges, I suppose. But it's no 
use to prolong this interview," he continued, rising. 
"Just settle it among yourselves. I've wasted 
enough time listening to this rot." 

At a sign from Sharp, Renny moved in front of 
the door. 

" Don't be in a hurry," remarked Sam. " I've a 
word to say to you myself when this other affair is 
disposed of." 

" So it appears that roadhouse story was true, 
Mr. Lamar," spoke Mrs. Sharp, who had taken no 
part in the conversation ; " and you have been trying 
to cheat this young fellow, and using me as a foil 
to get another rival to the girl out of your way. 
It was a dastardly act." 

Lamar turned to her with a snarl. " So you are 
against me too? Suppose I did have an eye for 
another pretty woman, is your own virtue so im- 
maculate, Clara, as to require an apology ? " 

Clara Sharp gasped, and her husband broke in : 

"You will address my wife properly, at least 
when I am present." 

But Lamar was thoroughly angry at the course 
of events, and moreover, having been so fortunate 
as to find a new beauty who smHed upon his ad- 
vances, his feeling towards Clara Sharp was not 
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what it once was, and having taken the plunge he 
went on: 

" Surely you don't imagine your wife's name is 
exclusive property, any more than she herself. But 
I've had enough of her, if that will make your mind 
easier. I learned a few while looking up the Tre- 
herne affair." 

Mrs. Sharp seemed smitten with dismay. "I 
thought, I thought — " she began. 

" You thought he loved you," suggested Sam 
quietly, with every word biting like a lash. " You 
thought this precious admirer of yours a chivalrous 
warm-hearted lover. Some of your thrill-givers, 
eh? They're a nice lot! A lively time you've had 
with your beauty and your lovers and your modem 
marriage ideas. Even this despicable hound here " 
— he pointed to Lamar — " has had enough of you. 
It's a very rosy, joyous kind of life, isn't it? " 

The woman cringed, but said not a word. 

As for you," he continued, turning to Lamar, 
you have virtually admitted before witnesses your 
relations with my wife, but besides that I have 
proofs that would be sufficient in a court of law. 
Suppose I hold you up for a quarter of a million 
damages ? " 

Lamar's face blanched. " You'd put yourself in 
a ridiculous light, and couldn't recover anyway. It 
would make a sculptured angel laugh to see you sue 
for alienation of affections; her affections were 
promiscuous enough, I'll admit, but you can't 
imagine she ever had any for you." 

" I shouldn't appear in so bad a light ; in fact 
public feeling would run heavily my way if I gave 
the sum to charity or offered you the alternative of 
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marrying the woman. Of course in that event she 
would go to you with no more money than she came 
to me. It might be an excellent arrangement for 
all hands," concluded Sam satirically. 

Clara Sharp looked at the two men with covert 
glances, her hate for her husband almost equalled 
by her contempt for the recreant lover ; but Lamar 
averted his eyes and seemed far from happy, though 
it did not occur to him that this was the very ex- 
pedient for a wronged husband that he himself had 
once mentioned to the woman. More-terrifying 
possibilities loomed up in Lamar's mind at this 
suggested action of Sharp's, than from any outcome 
in the Raymond episode. 

" Well, go ahead and see what you can do," he 
retorted sulkily. "Or if you've a proposition to 
make, make it, for I suppose that's what you're 
leading up to." 

Sam reflected a moment, then answered : 

" I'll let you out of this affair very easily, Lamar, 
for reasons of my own. If I bring suit for divorce 
and you testify to the true facts, enabling me to get 
my decree without alimony, I'll promise to bring 
no damage case against you, and it's between you 
and the woman what you do with her." 

Lamar breathed easier. " It will put me in a very 
bad light," he said; "but under the circumstances 
perhaps it's only the square thing. If I have done 
you wrong, Mr. Sharp, you can rely on me to do 
my best to remedy it." 

" The dirty sneak," ejaculated Raymond. 

" You toad ! " said Mrs. Sharp. " That I could 
ever have associated with such a slimy beast ! " 

Lamar's brow was bedewed with a profuse per- 
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spiration, and even his facility of words deserted 
him for the moment. He looked the description his 
former mistress had given him. 

Fremont, who had been in earnest converse with 
Raymond, now stepped forward. " One moment/' 
he said. "Whatever arrangements you want to 
make in regard to your private affairs, will have to 
wait until justice has been done to this young man." 

" Oh, ril give him all that's coming to him," said 
Lamar savagely, having recovered his assurance, 
and again feeling in fighting trim now that he saw 
a way to escape so easily from what for a few 
minutes he had feared might become a much more 
serious matter. 

" I guess you'll have to all right, all right," com- 
mented Raymond cheerfully. 

"We have a goodly audience for the recital of 
your doings," observed Fremont, addressing Lamar, 
" and one more witness may not be amiss. I am 
sorry to delay you, even for a moment, but this is 
a friend who is desirous of meeting you." He 
tapped on the frosted glass partition separating the 
next office. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



A deep sflence fell on the room, a silence of ex* 
pectancy, as Fremont summoned from the adjoining 
office the stranger who entered a moment later. He 
was a small spare man, with a quiet manner, and 
on his first coming in he closed the door carefulljr 
and stood by it, saying only, 

" You called me, Mr. Fremont" 

" You may speak, Mr. Matthews, and state your 
discoveries in the Raymond case, and then I will 
tell of further important evidence that has come in- 
to my possession." 

The detective described succinctly his investiga- 
tions and their result, summing up with the words : 

"There, gentlemen, is the legal evidence, and I 
submit that it is strong enough for the gprand jury 
to indict." 

"Further," said Fremont, "we have a witness 
ready to come forward and testify to having over- 
heard part of the conspiracy between Lamar and 
Lyons, relative to the cheque-raising, and that 
Lyons himself, at the instigation of Lamar, altered 
the said cheque. There has been some expense 
attached to this case," he continued, " and after con- 
ferring with Raymond I have concluded that you 
had better draw your cheque for $10,000. You 
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will also " — handing Lamar a paper — " sign this, 
specifying that the details therein which exempt 
Raymond from any irregularity are true. Then we 
will let you go.*' 

" I'll be damned if I do either," exploded Lamar, 
though his tones were losing some of their defiance. 
" Bring on your forgery case, if you're not locked 
up for murder first." 

" That will probably happen to you in any event, 
and as for the Treherne business, if you're asinine 
enough to keep that stirred up I can safely promise 
that the results won't be at all satisfactory to your- 
self. But you will, sign now." 

" Not much." 

" Oh yes, you will. Mr. Matthews, suppose you 
convince him — there are some excellent arguments 
at your disposal. You're not a good criminal, 
Lamar, you leave too many tracks." 

The detective stepped close to Lamar and whis- 
pered a few words. The roue's face turned a sickly 
pallor. 

" But that was five years ago," he muttered ; 
"more than five years ago." Then to Fremont: 
" You devil ! I won't rest till I see you convicted 
of murder for this." 

" Were it worth while I could prove to you in five 
minutes that I didn't kill Treherne, and dispose of 
this matter as easily as I did with your bomb canard, 
but such vermin as you are not worth arguing with. 
— Sign," he added authoritatively. 

"$10,000? I guess not! You said $5,000 just 
now." 

The detective pushed nearer Lamar the papers 
which the latter had thrown upon the table, " Sign," 
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he echoed, " or I shall suggest that the figure be 
raised to $15,000." 

Lamar looked at the man, and gasped at his in- 
solent assurance. Then he glanced at Sharp, who 
was enjoying his discomfiture, and at Fremont who 
was waiting with menacing impatience. " FU see 
you all in — " he began, and paused, then seized a 
pen and dashed his signature at the bottom of 
the paper, afterwards filling out a cheque and 
throwing it at Fremont. " Now," he went on to 
the latter, sneeringly, " I suppose you think you're 
very clever. Not much! Where's your triumph? 
In bringing this young fellow back and setting him 
up as a martyr you've lost the woman you want, and 
I suppose we'll hear of her becoming Mrs. Ray- 
mond shortly — anyhow she'll have no use for you 
now your money's gone — " 

" Hold on a bit," interjected Raymond ; " you're 
going too fast. I wrote to Miss Allen when I was 
away, releasing her from her engagement, and I'm 
tentatively engaged to a young lady in Canada — ^here 
is her picture in my watch-case." 

"What of it?" snarled Lamar derisively, 
although visibly checked by the unexpected news. 
"The course of true love" — satirically — "will 
hardly run smooth with Mrs. Fremont in the way'* 

"As to that," observed Sharp, with a touch of 
amusement, "you need not worry, for his wife is 
suing him for divorce — ^the papers were served yes- 
terday. You may wonder how I happen to know of 
this, but it is a custom of mine to keep informed 
in certain cases. Not that a divorce will do him 
much good, though, unless he's fortunate enough to 
wriggle out of the murder charge." 
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" Never you mind about my wriggling out, I 
won't have to wriggle, I can walk straight out. As 
to the other, that's right enough — ^I understand 
there's a remarriage in view — ^though how you 
knew it gets me." 

" Yes, much good your divorce and your lady- 
love will do you when behind the bars," sneered 
Lamar, taking a parting shot at Fremont. " Ruined, 
shamed, suspected, and disgraced; that's what 
you've already got for getting in my path, and 
there's more to come. Now, I'm going." 

" Not alone," remarked Fremont. " Mr. Mat- 
thews will accompany you to the bank and get 
this cheque certified; so having drawn your claws 
and made you harmless I'm through with you. One 
word though, anent this murder talk, which I'm 
getting tired of having thrust at me all the time. 
If you keep it up I promise to make things red hot 
for you in more ways than one, and I may just 
mention too that you'll have Sam Sharp to redcon 
with. Personally, I have no objection whatever to 
an official investigation, but I'm not going to stand 
for this continual nagging any longer, neither from 
you nor from Sharp." 

Both Sam and Lamar evinced surprised incredul- 
ity at this bold reference, and the elder man said 
sourly, " Keep my name out of it." 

" I think not," commented Fremont with some 
asperity. " I want an understanding with you after 
I am through with this cad.'* 

Sharp was about to retort, when a knock was 
heard at the door, and Renny, who still stood with 
his back against the handle, opened it an inch or 
two, then turned and announced : 
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The departure left an awkward situatioa. and 
Fremont was consdous of the fact that, somehow^ 
Sharp's personality dominated the scene. The old 
manipulator sensed this too, and proceeded to force 
the next issue. He turned to the woman. 

" Now I*ve got you where I want you," he 
gloated. **! can get an absolute divorce and consign 
you to the gutter, or I can send you to keep Fre- 
mont company within prison walls. And as j-ou 
know well, I have a few little pieces of gossip which 
your dear friends will love to read, and the misery 
of being an object of contempt will be yours. Moxt 
one step other than the way I dictate, and you had 
better say good-bye to any quiet or content. Youll 
die some day, all right, but you'll suffer hell before 
you do. I may be the old husband of a young 
wife, but I haven't lost my teeth." 

" Don't be too sure," she answered, with a touch 
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of her old defiance. Lamar's attitude seemingly had 
crushed her more than Sam's words. 

"What are you doing here anyway, Clara?" 
he asked masterfully. " Is Fremont another of 
these friends of yours whose embraces you covet, 
and whose love is so loyal?" 

" You'll know soon enough," snapped the woman. 

" Look here. Sharp," said Fremont ; " you know 
better, and you'll have another song to sing when 
you are informed just why she is here." 

"You don't tell me," Sam exclaimed, sarcastically. 
" And why is she here, pray ? " 

" Because I asked her to come, and in regard to 
the Treheme case." 

" Companions in crime, looking for a loophole 
of escape, eh? Well, you're both in the mire pretty 
deep. I suppose," he added tauntingly to Fremont, 
"you asked the other young woman also to come 
to hear about the Treherne case." 

Fremont stepped beside Claudia's chair. " Don't 
mind him, Claudia," he said ; " he'll change his tune 
presently." 

" Oh no," the elder man commented incisively. 
" I've dealt with the scoundrel, and now I'll deal 
with the fool. You threatened my life, and you've 
been blackguarding me about the Sunset deal. I 
stopped the Treherne prosecution before because I 
wanted to keep Mrs. Sharp out of it, but I'm not 
going to take chances of murderers running around 
loose any longer, and both of you can swing for 
all I care. You made the mistake of your life 
when you ran foul of Sam Sharp." 

" Sharp," said Fremont bluntly, " you may think 
me a fool, perhaps with reason, because I trusted 
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you and unwittingly allowed you to lead me and my 
Sunset following, through the blackest treachery, 
into an ambush, and thence to the shambles, but it's 
you that are talking foolish now. It wasn't be- 
cause of your wife or me that you had the Tre- 
herne murder enquiry stopped before — there was a 
stronger reason. But that reason, so you supposed, 
having been eliminated, you saw no danger in the 
reopening of the case." He paused, with an 
inscrutable smile that perplexed the old schemer, 
then continued : " Do you want me to tell you why 
and what ? '* 

" As you please," answered Sam, scowling un- 
pleasantly; "but hadn't you better reserve all that 
for the jury?" 

" That's as you please. Sharp, you think I'm in 
a trap and are ready to pull the spring. But when 
the trap's sprung you'll find that your own feet are 
caught hard and fast, and all your political pull 
won't save you. It's my chance for revenge, if I 
were disposed to use dirty weapons, which would 
be fully justified in dealing with such a conscience- 
less pirate as you, but I know that back of you is the 
greatest law of the universe — the law of Might — 
and I am frank to admit that it restrains me. You 
know who killed Treherne, and I know, and what's 
more, others know, and we all know that I did not." 

Claudia rose, with a little cry, and placed her hand 
on Fremont's arm. 

" Is it really true? " she asked, her voice a-quiver 
with joy — "and you honestly didn't do it?" 

" Why, Claudia," he said, " had you thought I 
was a murderer ? '* 
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" No, oh no ; but it is so good to be sure that you 
are altogether innocent." 

Sam watched this bit of by-play, and Fremont 
continued to him: "If I am arrested it will be the 
ignition to the fuse of a bomb that will destroy 
you — " 

" Enough of this ranting," interrupted the finan- 
cier harshly, though his lips paled. " The evidence 
against you is absolutely conclusive, but if you want 
to try to convince the jury that Mrs. Sharp struck 
the fatal blow, that is your privilege. But you'll 
have a man's job doing it." 

" I mean nothing of the kind," exclaimed Fre- 
mont impatiently. " There was a witness to Tre- 
herne's murder, and there is corroborative evidence. 
It's a strong case. You and I will be enemies to the 
death. Sharp, but in this particular matter I offer 
you the option of peace or war. Will you call your 
hounds off the false scent? Everything that 
happened in Treherne's room that night is known." 

Sam's face had become bloodless and for a mom- 
ent he seemed to choke, but his eye never lost its 
look of fight and he answered defiantly : 

" No ! What IS this cock and bull story you are 
trying to invent? What fool idea have you got 
hold of now, and who will you get to believe it? 
What can you do against me — you, penniless, friend- 
less, beaten, whipped and driven out of the finan- 
cial world, successless from start to finish." 

Claudia tightened her grasp upon Fremont's arm. 

" You are wrong, Mr. Sharp," she said with cold 
dignity, addressing him for the first time, " if you 
think that Mr. Fremont has lost in the eyes of 
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those who know him best, by placing right above 
might." 

Sam was both alarmed and angry, but a faint 
gleam of amusement came into his eyes as he looked 
at the girl, and saw Fremont throw a protecting arm 
about her. 

"So!" he said. "Mr. Fremont seems to be 
fortunate in some of his friends, but they should 
have warned him against defying the lightning." 

" Mr. Fremont's friends do not warn him. They 
trust him absolutely, — absolutely," she repeated. 

Fremont rose to the occasion. " And I will de- 
serve that absolute trust," he said. " Will you defy 
the lightning with me, Claudia ? I may be poor and 
have enemies, but I'm free to speak and to claim 
that trust. You said you would listen if I called. 
Will you face the future with me? '* 

" Hm! A bit previous, isn't it? " ejaculated Ray- 
mond, somewhat put out, and added : " It seems 
you had a mortgage on her all right, even if you 
had said ' good-bye.' " 

The girl drooped her eyes, assent enough for 
Fremont. 

" I have little to offer," he continued with direct 
simplicity, "but at least my love is deep and my 
honor is untarnished. Wotdd you be a poor man's 
wife?" 

The touch of sentiment caused a strange pause, a 
hush in the atmosphere laden with suspicion and 
with war, and all waited for the girl's reply. When 
she spoke the color had flamed into her cheeks at the 
presence of so many persons, but her voice was 
unquavering and her glance alight with joy as she 
answered. 
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** It is the greatest offer of my life, because " — 
she faltered — " because, it is the only one I prize." 

Fremont turned to Sharp, with the vigor of 
triumph tingling in every vein. 

"You've tried to cripple me," he said, " to make 
me run as you did Miller, though his little pool was 
conducted honestly, not like yours, which you looted ; 
you've tried to lame me for life so that I could 
not get up again, and as it is the outlook's black 
enough, but I've found faith here" — ^he gently 
touched Claudia in a slight embrace — " to believe 
the dark is sure to break." 

Sam looked at them and laughed, a short un- 
pleasant laugh. 

" Make the most of your fool's paradise, for it 
won't last many hours," he said roughly. 

Fremont again turned to him, angrily. 

" Sharp, you're in a different line of rascality 
from Treherne and Lamar, but if it came to a race 
I don't think you'd run last. You have injured me 
so deeply that you fear and hate me, and have 
resorted to the slimiest and most cowardly device to 
remove me forever from your path — ^but it has 
failed. I'll narrate such particulars of the Treherne 
murder as are relevant, and tell you of the star 
performer, when he entered and what he did. Are 
you ready to listen, or do you prefer to read the 
story in the evening papers? " 

Sam felt distinctly uncomfortable. "You may 
wait outside, Renny," he said, and looked pointedly 
at the others. 

"They will remain," observed Fremont with 
emphasis, as the factotum reluctantly made his exit. 

" There were many who had cause to hate Tre- 
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heme," he continued. " One of these was a woman 
in whom he had found a gold-mine of blackmail, 
and while she writhed under his ever-increasing 
demands, owing to some compromising letters she 
was in his power and had to obey. Love, changed 
to bitter hate, impelled her to recklessness, and hav- 
ing learned of a rendezvous appointed with her suc- 
cessor she determined to slip into the room before 
the pair arrived. Her plan appears to have been 
to drop some chloral into the wine, secrete herself 
until the drug had taken effect upon the pair, then 
secure Treherne's keys and capture the coveted let- 
ters from his desk — perhaps to kill him. But her 
plan's in part miscarried, and she had barely reached 
the place and hidden when Treherne entered. You 
know how I came there a little later and found my 
wife with Treherne, and how I thrashed him sound- 
ly, but you did not know that when you arrived a 
few minutes after I had left, there was a witness 
hidden." 

Sam glanced at his wife. " It's a lie," he 
exclaimed huskily ; " a cheap conspiracy between 
the two of you." 

" It's no lie," came the triumphant voice of Mrs. 
Sharp. " I was hidden behind a curtain in the 
lavatory with the door ajar. I heard Treherne 
moaning as you stood beside him, and heard you 
mutter ' Til finish the work that fool left half 
undone, and even he himself will think he did it.' " 

Here Fremont interrupted. " Do you recognize 
the picture, Mr. Sharp?" he queried. "Do you 
recall the words? " 

Sam's lips were parched and his throat was dry, 
and he seemed to choke for an answer. 
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" Perhaps you recall what happened next,", went 
on Fremont ; " how you seized Treherne's heavy 
revolver, grasped it by the barrel, and brought the 
handle down with fearful force on the doomed 
man's head, again and again, crushing in his skull. 
But you did not know that all this was seen, and 
that it would rise to confound you." 

" You lied to me ! " said Sharp, turning to his 
wife savagely. 

If I had told you that I had seen — " 
You would have done less talking, that Til 
swear," interrupted Sam with heavy emphasis. 

Claudia shivered. " Isn't it ghastly ? " she 
breathed. 

" It was horrible," answered Mrs. Sharp, glad of 
an excuse to speak and to relieve her over-charged 
feelings. " It was all I could do to keep from collap- 
sing, but I knew what the consequences would be if 
discovered." 

" I've always wondered," said Fremont to the 
woman, " how you came to leave your knife be- 
hind?" 

"It must have been just as I was going out, for 
as I opened the door an inch or so I heard a foot- 
step in the hall; determining to turn off the lights, 
that no one by any chance might see within as I 
opened the door, I went back and pushed a chair on 
which to stand beneath the chandelier, and then, 
with the room in utter darkness and my heart 
thumping as though it would burst, I heard another 
sound, a chug at my very feet, that increased my 
terror to a frenzy, and I simply flew." She put her 
hands over her eyes as though to shut out the 
picture. 
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" That must have been the knife," ventured Fre- 
mont ; " doubtless it slipped from its place of con- 
cealment to the floor as you stepped down from the 
chair. It*s clear against you, Sharp; you stopped 
the enquiry before because of a realization that 
someone must have been there after you, dropped 
the knife, covered the body with rugs and put out 
the lights, but your wife's explanation satisfied you 
and you let the case be reopened, thinking you 
could not be involved. But you're in it, and up to 
your neck at that." 

" You can't prove any of this," growled Sam. 
" I'd show that you were springing such a preposter- 
ous story in order to shift the crime from your- 
selves. I'd break you and throw away the pieces." 

" Perhaps so, but I can put up enough proof to 
make it quite tropical. Think where you were and 
what you did that evening before you went to Tre- 
herne's den, and see if you can't recall where the 
bars were left down. Moreover, you won't have 
me alone to fight; don't imagine for a minute that 
the Harmon clique, whom you skinned out of a few 
millions, will not be glad to give you a push on 
the downward way. I've got it on you. Sharp, this 
time." 

" You've got hell ! You've no money nor influ- 
ence, and what's more, you're a weakling, you don't 
weigh enough mentally to stack up against me. 
You've got the girl ; be content with that, and keep 
out of my way. Probably I wouldn't gain anything 
by prosecuting you, and you'd gain less by prosecut- 
ing me. We'll consider the Treherne case as closed." 
You will call off the hounds today ? " 
Yes, and you can look upon the case as forever 
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buried. I'll see that Lamar doesn't talk, and you 
can be sure that my wife won't. But keep off my 
grass, if you know when you're safe, and count 
yourself fortunate in being out of the mess." Sam 
turned to his wife. " Come Clara," he said. 

Mrs. Sharp looked appealingly at Fremont, who 
realized his impotence against the Law of Might. 

" You talk strong for a man knowing that I have 
the knowledge and the right to send you up for 
murder." 

Sharp, who was at the door, allowing his wife to 
pass through, turned at the sentence, and seeing 
Fremont facing him rebelliously with his arm about 
Claudia, burst out: 

" Right? What's the use of right without power? 
I can smash a dozen like you, not because of right 
but by mental force. I'm not saying it isn't wrong, 
but it has been the battle-cry in every age, it made 
the fittest man survive in the primeval caves, it 
deluged the plains of Europe with blood and be- 
dewed them with tears, it has made the strong harry 
the weak, the clever subdue the dull, the man enslave 
the woman and evil outmaster good, this one great 
law, as eternal as the hills, the law that dominates 
the world, implacable and merciless, the Law of 
Might." 
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